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THEORETICAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 



PRESENT STAGE 
OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

Development of the National 
Liberation Movement 

A major role in the struggle against imperialism that 
has now spread to every corner of the globe is played by 
the national liberation movement in the countries of Asia ; 
Africa and Latin America. To a large extent the future 
evolution of the world revolutionary process will depend 
on the way in which these countries solve the social and 
political problems now confronting them. 

The national liberation movement is dealing blow after _ 
blow at the world imperialist system . In the Theses pub- 
lished by the CPSU Central Committee on the occasion of 
the centenary of Lenin's birth it was pointed out: "In our 
time countries which, as Lenin put it, were kept by colonial- 
ists 'out of history' for centuries have ceased to be the 
objects of policy and became its active participants. The~ 
prestige of socialist ideas and practice is quickly growing in 
.these c ountries. '• 

The national liberation move ment has now entered a new 
s tage of its development. The appearance in the interna- 
tional arena of over 70 new independent states which are 
taking an increasingly active part in decisions affecting the 
future of mankind is the impressive achievement of the 
peoples' struggle for liberation so far, an event of major 
historical importance. As noted in the final document of the 
International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties 
in 1969: "In the past decade the role of the anti-imperiaUsl 
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movement of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
in the world revolutionary process has continued to grow."* 

The world national liberation movement which now 
embraces hundreds of millions of people and spreads over 
enormous areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America com- 
prises separate detachments each of which has its own 
specific features shaped by the overall character of the move- 
ment in this or that particular country, the social and class 
composition of its membership and varying concrete tasks, 
stemming from the given stage of historical development. 

T he peoples of the newly liberated countries are waging 
_a selfless struggle to consolidate their national independenc e. 
Some of them have embarked on a path of maj or_sndoj^m- 
nomic changes which to a certain extent go b eyond the frame- 
wor k of c api^lisiT ^MclmwT^ the peoples "of Zimbabwe, the 
R epublic of South Africa . Namibia and certain other countries 
still languishing in .colonial and racialist bondage continue 
foeir armed struggle for national li hmMonPr Tlie varying 
condi t ions and ta sk s-iacing the freedom fighters in each par - 
ticular country or region shape the diverse forms and meth- 
ods used to imple ment the struggle . In most countries 
prime importance is attached to campaigning for economic 
liberation, liquidation of economic and cultural backward- 
ness and democratisation of society. Given the support of 
the socialist countries many of the newly liberated states are 
building up a new, independent economy, creating and 
consolidating a state sector and promoting' co-operative 
forms of production. Much emphasis is also laid upon the 
political struggle against attempts on the part of imperial- 
ists and internal reaction to create political crises and 
overthrow independent progressive regimes in order to 
restore colonialist practices and put the historical clock 
back. 

^A.11 the newly liberated countries com e up a gainst resis- 
tance on the part ot international imperialism which "stub- 
bornly defends the remnants of the coloni al system, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, use s mcthods^ol neo-colonial- ~ 
ism in an effort to prevent the economic and social advance 



International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow 
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nf developing states, of countries which have won n ational 
sovereignty^ . The defeats of anti-imperialist and demo- 
cratic forces in Brazil, Indonesia, Ghana, the Dominican 
Republic and certain other countries show that these im- 
perialist tactics can still achieve at least temporary results. 
±0kis underlines the need for cohesion of all revolutionary, 
^anti-imperialist and democratic forces of national and so- 
cial liberatiorffnn recent years the imperialists have suffered 
major political setbacks in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Suffice it to mention the United States 1 final withdrawal 
from Vietnam, progressive revolutionary coups supported 
by the popular masses in Libya, Somalia and the significant 
swing to the Left in Indian politics ^Yet. it would be un- 
forgivable to underestimate the dan gers inheren t in the 
aggressive policies of imperialism and the intensification of 
jts subversive activity in the newlyindepcndent countrie s*^ 

Although the imperialists' scope for aggressive action is 
limited and localised thanks to the present might of the 
world socialist system, it is still wide in the sense that they 
can concentrate their efforts in certain situations on any 
particular Afro-Asian or Latin American state, wherever 
they sense a weakening of the anti-imperialist front in these 
countries or a weakening of their ties with the world social- 
ist system and the international working class and choose 
to exploit this situationf^The imperialists, as has emerged 
from events of the last 10-15 years, are always quick to make 
use of any situation that they can put to good use in their 
efforts to change the balance of power in their interests and 
cause setbacks in the development of the national liberation 
movement in specific areas. 
jfcu Hojyever. now that the imperialists, and in particular 
the American imperialists, are confronted by constant 
and growing resistance from the forces of international 
progress, they are looking for new, more roundabout 
ways "of interfering in other countries 7 affairs, for boosting 
rc yanchism and neo-colnnialism, and fo r the export _o £ 
count er-revolution# A masked form of intervention 

iS-_Lh£ — imposition — of — puppet regimes and reactionar y 

di ctatorships by means of specially manoeuvred coup s. J|f 



Ibid., p. 12. 
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These are usually preceded by agreements providing for 
military aid, the dispatch to the country in question of 
military instructors and intensified penetration of local intel- 
ligence services. Military coups are frequently implemented 
with at least a formal retention of sovereignly which com- 
plicates counteraction to this virtual intervention from any 
outside force. Therefore, to forestall such situations it is 
particularly important that national-democratic forces 
should always be on the alert, be ready and equipped to 
counter conspiracies of local reactionary forces— henchmen 
of the imperialists— with mass-scale, organised resistance. 
Even where pro-imperialist, neo-colonialist and militarist 
regimes succeed in temporarily consolidating their power, 
the anti-popular nature of their rule in the final analysis 
prepares the ground for unification of all democratic forces 
with a still wider programme of anti-imperialist policies 
Ulan before. Persistent political and organisational work 
among the masses on the part of the progressive forces is 
required to bring such an alliance into being. 

Sobered by the experience of the collapse of a number of 
anti-popular regimes the American imperialists now usually 
have recourse to economic measures, above all to so-called 
financial aid, in order to ensure such regimes of a firmer 
economic, and hence social and class foundation. In this 
respect imperialist loans and credits, though they bring 
certain economic returns by promoting capitalist develop- 
ment in the newly independent countries, possess in the long 
run reactionary implications of major significance since they 
are designed to ensure neo-colonialist dependence. 

Although neo-colonialist intervention on the part of the 
imperialists in socio-economic processes at work in the 
newly independent countries serves to consolidate the pri- 
vate, capitalist sector of the economy, taken all in all it 
does not stabilise the system of socio-economic relations 
based on exploitation. Neo-colonialist policy does not bring 
the imperialists the results they are after, for it is based on 
an unreal supposition— namely that modern capitalism is in 
a position to effect a fundamental reorganisation of a back- 
ward socio-economic structure relying on capitalist methods. 
Experience has long since shown that the social repercus- 
sions of neo-colonialist policy lead in the end to a deepening 
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of class contradictions, to an intensification of the struggle 
against imperialism and the powerful national bourgeoisie 
that is inclined to compromise with the imperialists. In a 
number of Latin American, Asian and African countries 
growing class contradictions have led recently to a profound 
crisis of the social structure as such. India, Pakistan, Libya, 
Somalia, Peru, Bolivia and various other countries provide 
telling examples. 

Crises affecting social structures in their turn lead to 
political instability of the political regimes that have suc- 
cumbed to neo-colonialist influence and create real oppor- 
tunities for their replacement with progressive anti-impe- 
rialist regimes. The intensification of the national liberation 
movement and the collapse of neo-colonialist schemes push 
the imperialists into new acts of aggression, the unleashing 
of local wars and organising intervention. Sometimes it 
would appear that the present imperialist policy at least 
outwardly resembles the armed aggression of the late forties 
and early fifties when the collapse of the colonial empires 
under pressure from the peoples' armed liberation struggle 
was only just beginning. At the present time however the 
imperialists are attempting in a number of areas and coun- 
tries to turn back irreversible processes in a completely dif- 
ferent international situation in which a new alignment of 
forces obtains, when they no longer have at their disposal 
former opportunities for bringing influence to bear on the 
course of events even by force of arms. Vietnam, the Middle 
East and insurgent Africa all demonstrate this. 

The capacity of the imperialists, particularly those from 
the USA, for concentrating fairly rapidly their mobile armed 
forces in certain areas, forces which for the time being are 
superior to those of the national liberation movement direct- 
ly opposing them, has given the Pentagon one of its main 
excuses for unleashing aggressive, counter-revolutionary 
local wars. Imperialists count on the suddenness with which 
they are able to intervene and on the inadequacy of the 
military-political ties between the developing countries and 
the socialist world. However, all the necessary conditions 
now exist for any newly independent country, for any peo- 
ple fighting for its freedom and resolutely prepared to resist 
imperialist aggression, to organise effective nation-wide 
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resistance to imperialist acts, counting the while on all-round 
assistance from the socialist world, and to emerge trium- 
phant m the local anti-popular wars unleashed by the im- 
perialists or at least involve them in long, interminable 
hostilities. 

major task facing the progressive forces throughout the 
world is the reduction to a minimum of the neo-colonialist 
mlluenccof imperialist aid, of both the military and economic 
vanety.sf?Vlready the socialist communitv has undermined 
the imperialists monopoly of modern equipment, technolog- 
ical know-how, modern transport and communications facil- 
ities weapons, and, what is particularly important, the mo- 
nopoly of political and cultural information j frlhe achieve - 
m£a£s_Qf socialism whirh retain tn the fnll Jk^j^nifa^ 
as revolutionary models, arc m-o vidmg an increasingly do - 
lc_nt factor in the snria 1 c hanges now t aking place in the 
Af ro-Asian and Latin Ame rican c^f^T Such forme-- 
preserves ol American and British imperialism as Peru, 
bolivia, Libya and Somalia have demonstrated in the 
recent past how unstable is the neo-colonialist edifice being 
erected by the neo-colonialists with so much effort and ex- 
pense. 

The economic position of the Third World countries and 
hence that of their working population still offers a grim 
prospect Sixty-five per cent of the population of the capi- 
talist world lives in the developing countries while these 
countries only account for 10 per cent of its industrial pro- 
auction, 20 per cent of its trade turnover, 40 per cent of its 
agricultural produce and 12 per cent of its monetary (gold) 
reserves. The level of labour productivity in these countries 
is 8-9 per cent and the average per capita annual income, is 
10 per cent of those in the developed capitalist countries. The 
lhird World countries owe the developed countries of Ihc 
capitalist world over 50,000 million dollars, whereas a mere 
ten years ago this debt amounted to only 17,000 million. An- 
nually between seven and nine thousand million dollars of 
loreign capital (from both private and state sources) are 
poured into these countries by the imperialist powers; how- 
ever, the annual profits they wrest from the economy of the 
developing countries come to 17-22,000 million dollars It 
should be borne in mind in this context that SO per cent of 
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the world's annual population increase can be laid at the door 
of the developing countries. 

These countries' capacity for accumulation is extremely 
small— only something in the nature of 2 to 12-15 per cent 
of the national income is spent on expanding production. 
In order to ensure an annual 4 per cent growth rate it would 
be essential, according to estimates drawn up by UN ex- 
perts, to invest approximately 15 per cent of the national 
income in economic development. However, not even the 
largest of the developing countries are in a position to do 
this. This means that the majority of the small Third World 
countries with a population of under five million (i.e., 50 
out of the total 75) are not in a position to secure an average 
annual growth of national income of even as much as 2 or 
3 per cent. 

This means that the continuing exploitation of the nat- 
ural resources and labour force of the newly independent 
countries by the industrially developed imperialist powers 
reproduces relations of non-equivalent exchange and results 
in intensified removal of profits and superprofits thus cur- 
tailing accumulation in the developing countries and leading 
to a redistribution of the latter in the interests of the im- 
perialist countries. 

The technological revolution is evolving in such a way 
that it is virtually by-passing the developing countries and 
m particular their agriculture that constitutes the basis of 
-their economy, while the construction of local industry in 
keeping witti the demands of modern technology is pro- 
ceeding at such a negligible pace in comparison with that 
urgently required to surmount economic backwardness, that 
trie gap in productivity levels, in the volume of agricultural 
dM ™ d "st«al production between the developed* capitalist 
countries and the developing countries not only is failing to 
narrow but on the contrary is widening, just as is the gap 
between levels of per capita income, a fact in no small 
measure caused by the so-called population explosion of the 
j^st twenty years. 

^There is good reason to suppose that given this objective 
'! " ^'imperialist nationalism will not abate but in- 

wiHK**? CVt \ r Wider sections of the Popular masses 

win oe drawn into the anti-imperialist struggle in the newly 
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liberated countrief^ jhe patriotic sector of the nati onal 
.bourgeoisie and in particular the peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoi si e should play an increasingly significant role in 
the anti-imperialist struggle of the futur e. The working 
people, and particularly the growing working class are 
taking an increasingly active part in the anti-imperialist 
movement. This is opening up new prospects for develop- 
ment in the Third World countries. 

New progressive advances are to be observed in the na- 
tional liberation movement which could soon be irreversible. 
An important achievement of the national liberation revo- 
lutions is the rejection of capitalist development by a num- 
ber of young independent states. This testifies to the fact. 
th at the nature of the leadership in the n ational liberation 
movement is changing. Progressive countries thaFRave opted 
for the path of non-capitalist development and alliance with 
the world socialist system now lead the anti-imperialist 
struggle. In this connection the final document of the In- 
ternational Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties 
pointed out: "Under the impact of the revolutionary con- 
ditions of our time, distinctive forms of progressive social 
development of the newly free countries have appeared, 
and the roje oi revolutionary and democratic forces has been 
enhanrrfypnmp v oung states have taken the non- capitalist 
path, a path which opens up the possib ilit y of overcoming 
the backwardness inherited from the colonial past and 
creates conditions for transition to socialist develop ment -'"^Mfc- 

though the countries w hich ha ve chosen tficTsocialist path 
ftp not p redominate jn_the part of the world fighting for " 
_natjonaj_ liberation^ neve rt heless their very existence is a 
factor of world signi ficance since they present the liberated 
people s__with a model of su ccessful advance along, the path 
of social progress. 

In present conditions the historic role of the working- 
class in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America is 
assuming ever greater importance. Its numbers are growing 
and its organisational efficiency is increasing just as its 
degree of political awareness. The working class in the 

:; ' International 
com I9G9, p. 2S. 
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Third World countries has proved an extremely active and 
consistent champion of national and social liberation. The 
struggle waged by the proletariat of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is gradually gaining more and more support from 
the peasant masses, the urban petty bourgeoisie, young peo- 
ple and the intelligentsia and is creating new, more pro 
pitious conditions for the formation of a united national- 
democratic front against imperialism in the name of general- 
democratic, anti-imperialist and social changes. A firm al- 
liance between the working class and the peasantry has to 
provide the foundation for such a front. The head of the 
CPSU delegation at the 1969 International Meeting Leonid 
Brezhnev stated: "There is no doubt that in the young na- 
tional states ahead lies the broadest development of the 
working-class struggle against imperialism and its allies. It 
is the wor ki ng-class movement that will ultimately p iay 
the decisive part in this area of the world too ."* 

The economic backwardness of the newly liberated coun- 
tries, their position as unequal nations in the world 
capitalist system place a heavy burden on the shoulders of 
the toiling peasantry. Political independence has not brought 
about any significant improvements in their material and 
social positionj vfn many countries it has even deteriorated 
.s jnee ind^pfS Qikace. This situation provides undeniable 
-Sasopg^^aetiv^ an d turning 

jt into a m ajor political force , 
. ™ hisreport to the MeetingXlomrade Brezhnev laid par- 
Ti" ^ emphasis on the significance of the peasantry in the 
Ihird World: "The central question of the revolutionary 
Process in Asia and Africa today is that of the attitude of 
m ? P easantr y, which make up a majority of the population. 

Ihe peasants in that part of the world are a mighty 
revolutionary force, but in most cases they are an elemental 
101 ce, with all the ensuing vacillations and ideological and 
political contradictions/'** 

In conditions of cruel exploitation and a desperate lack of 
socia and I political rights the toiling peasants in a number 
inird World countries take to armed insurgence, which 
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in conjunction with the class struggle of the urban proletar- 
iat could well shake bourgeois and bourgeois-landowner 
regimes and military oligarchies to their very ^™^ 10 ™' 
In recent years marked differences m the political and 
socio-economic positions of a number of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries have made themselves most Clear- 
ly felt- likewise in their economic tics with the world capi- 
talist economy and the socialist system and in the levels 
and pace of economic and cultural development. Ihese dil- 
ferences arc reflected in the fact that sections and groups 
of the people from a wide range of class backgrounds are 
now taking part in the national liberation movement, lney 
bring with them into the movement their own specific tradi- 
tions and conceptions, their own particular nationalistic, 
religious, caste, patriarchal and tribal prejudices. I he im- 
perialists do all they can to exploit the contradictions and 
problems which arise within the movement, the inadequate 
consistency and class limitation of the leadership in its im- 
plementation of the movement's anti-imperialist and social 
goals, and try to undermine the anti-imperialist unity ot the 
peoples and isolate the newly liberated countries trom the 
world socialist system and the international working-class 

movement. , , . 

Depending upon the particular stage reached by this 01 
that detachment of the national liberation movement the 
standpoint, role and position of the social classes and strata 
participating in the anti-imperialist struggle vary consider- 
ably. In some countries the revolutionary potential ot the 
national bourgeoisie diminishes with the consolidation ot its 
power, as the country's economic position improves and the 
national bourgeoisie ties up the economy more and more 
with foreign capital. This applies most of all in the case ot 
the big bourgeoisie which in certain countries even assumes 
monopolistic traits, departs further and further from its 
original anti-imperialist stand and turns into a business 
partner" of the imperialists and neo-colonialists m the ex- 
ploitation of the newly liberated peoples. The corrupt civil 
service bourgeoisie, that comes to constitute a bureaucratic 
capitalist class that is ever more active in certain ot the young 
independent states, provides a reliable ally lor the imperial- 
ists. All this of course does not imply that the contradictions 
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between the bourgeoisie of the developing countries and the 
imperialists have already disappeared and that the anti- 
i mperialist trend of nationalism found amongst the f o rmerl y 
oppressed peonies i s a thing of the past . 
■jj sSg compo sition "of th e anti imperialist front in the 
various Third World countr i es can naturally not be iden tical 
in view ot the diversit y ol economic, s ocial andpoTiticaT 
conditions th at obta in. However, the interests 7)T the struggle 
demand that~all c lasses, social strnf i and groups which are 
sincerely opposed to imperialism participate in the front . It 
]s impor tant to note in this con text that revolutionary. anfT^ 
imperialist potential can assume the most diverse ideological 
and_political forms . It is noF uncommon tor the anti-impe - 
rialist content of IT pa rticular move ment to appear in a hfs- 
' forically shap ed nationa fTstTc^oTl-engious fo rm . Hence the " 
vital need to single out t his potential in good time and en^ 
sure where po^sTble its inclusion in the common current of 
THeTib e ratiqii movem ent. 

^.Na tionalism thatcame Hfb hemp; on a basis of anti-im- 
perialist and anti-colonialist aspirations, pro vi des a vehicle 
for the revolutionary, anti-imperialist struggle ol the crp - 
pre ssed peoples . Itjeft a deep imprint on the minds of ffiT 
popular masses. EverT today revolutionary, anti-imperialisf 
"national ism continues to play a significant progressive role . 
At the same time it is evident that the upper echelons of the 
national "bourgeoisie and the collaborationist neo-coloniatist 
s tratum of the propertied classes in the newly liberated coun- 
tries go out of their wav to make use of nationalism to pro - 
^ mote their selfish, chauvinistic ends, so as to justify national 
cx cl^i veness, isolate the national liberation movement from 
oilier' revolutionary torces ol the modern world and lorestall 
i ts transition to a path ot social revolution . 

When the newly liberated countries embark on a path of 
independent development many millions start to take an 
active part in political affairs. As a result the question of 
correct and effective leadership of the people's mass struggle 
to uphold its fundamental national and social interests as- 
sumes particular importance. This is reflected in the activity 
of those political groups which endeavour to secure the 
support of the working masses through their influence and 
their organisations. 

2-919 
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In the East the communist movement finds itself up 
against many difficulties of an objective nature. Marxism- 
Leninism and the goals it sets are undeniably in keeping with 
the interests of the working masses in the newly liberated 
.nnMri^A Yet given the widespread and sometimes , 
prcdomi naStnationalistic, religious and o ther forms > of 
ide doIv^rT the substantial intluen ce_o£tnr7al, patriarchal 
a jgtj traditions left over ITonTth gjaajtJ^ 
'teaching c an naturally not be assimilated in its entirety by 
TI ^-jnaSeTwithin a IiKton ca Uy short p^iojj n_^ojm^es 
Where the basic_dj mio i Tat^^ 

- evolutio n hav THot been ac^n^IIsTieor W^till dominant 
^j Wf of traditional attiiud es_and the organisations 
ikrTn^Tthe le' can also be Ex plained by the fact that t hese 
organisati ons, in order to ga uTnTa Ts suppo rt somctiinesin- 
;T^-lV^pir programmeTsIogans"aSi demands "wTOrTTO 
rj rtgfr^S appeal to the p asses that are be aming 
mcrcasTnW^scon^^ economic, social ancT 

p olitical posit ion. 

" The devel opment and intensification ot the gatt oajJUBW" 
atg n~lno^ent andj hc_n ecd lor g reateif^esio n_oi^aU 
democr atic and anti-imper ialist iorccs give rise to a situa : 
■ ti » n 5 wElcE hf^rkyya rcl ideas among the masses gradually 
laricand dnapj^T XTonstanl, persist ent struggle Jfljm.- 
plemcnt concrete demanoT ot thejn asse ^ those that are im - 
nie diately comprehensible an a^Ejs eto the^heajjsuiJSyi^-^ 
•Reactionary and chauvinist organisations make use ol these 
demands in an effort to promote their own selfish class in- 
terests, and at times with considerable effect. In the course ol 
the national liberation struggle the masses come to under- 
stand, with the help of concrete examples, that the Com- 
munists and revolutionary democrats and the progressive 
organisations and politicians sympathetic to the former are 
the most active, consistent and honest fighters for the im- 
plementation of vital popular demands. This course of action 
enables progressive revolutionary forces to ensure the con- 
stant growth of their iniluence among the masses. 

Thft Mat^ists-LeniTi SAts make tip the van guard in the apfr-_ 
in^erialfsTix^ 

TTmTrTrTelTo TTshi, Africa and_Latin7lmenca. The _scale .^nd 
•cTTedivcness of the iniluence of the international communist 
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movement on the world revolu ti onary process have increased 
Tfeyond measure in our age . T his means that any disunity 
Tn the ranks of the Communists can bring direct and im- 
jriediate harm to the cause of the anti-imperialist struggle 

pnrl hold np the advance of the liberation revolutions. }ica\ 
jriliesion ot the ranks of the Communists and all progressive 
j W^imperialist forces is the most important and urgent ob- 
jective of the present period . The Communists in the newly 

Iihrmred countries, as noted in the final document of the 
nternational Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties", 
support maximum consolidation ol the anti -i mperialist 
front, uphold the cause of freedom, national independence 
and a socia li st future for their peoples: they propagate the 
ideas of scientific socialism and are in the forefront of the 
national liberation movement. The Meeting stressed the 
fact that "a hostile attitude to communism, and persecution 
of Communists harm the struggle for national and social 
emancipation"/ 1 " 

The foundation for the formation of the patriotic nation- 
al front is co-operation between Communists, the most 
consistent champions of the social and national liberation 
of the wojjring people, with the broad strata of revolutionary 
democratsT^xperienee has borne out the idea , out forward by 
the internatio nal com munist movement to t he effect that for 
Ihe successful de velopment of the national liberation revo- 
lutions involving tar-reach ing socio-economic and political 
£hanges. a questi on of central importance is the co-operation 
.and close friendl y relations between the parties of the 
revolutionary prolet ariat and the revolutionary democrats. ' 
Any lack of mutual understanding and even tense relations | 
between them can only plav into the hands of the imperial- 
■SAists and local reactionary forces. This explains why the im- 
A> Xnahsts and their henchmen try to strain these relations 
X and bring about splits between these revolutionary forces. 
Ahe umty of these foi . ces man if est itself in the wide 

an? C !l • ^ orms for the rallying together of different groups 

on A J -° mt aCti ° n ' f ° r tllC formation of unitcd l ronts 
_^^to imperialism and internal reaction and defending 

cow. m9™ H <j^ al Mmin & Of Communist and Workers' Partus, Moj- 
2* 
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progressive .gains, etc. The choice of this or that way of 
T l rawTnglog cl her. ' co-operating an d organising a ioin Lslrilg- 
jy ^fenendsupon the stand and dgcisioj]_JiLthe progressive 9 
revolutionary forces themselve s and their understandin g,^ U 
(h eir particular "respon sibility ,~ Tole and duty to the people . \p 
jfm . The younger generation, in" particular the student com- 
munity is coming to play a more and more conspicuous role 
in the political life of the newly liberated countries. Th^ 
minds of progressive young people are filled with ideas_of 
Treed om aiidindcpendence and .social progress and they are 
anxious to oppose imperialism , j he mass ~nT these .young 
people are patriotically minded and they are most eager to 
intensify the struggle against imperialis m and re actionjand 
cTiampion social pi-ogrc'ss ^ tfje.t lacking the necessary expe - 
rience and really iirm views they sometimes beco me subject 
to the influence of anti-popular and anti-socialist political 
^ S fi fi fr '1 he i mperialist:; ancljocal reactionaries bear in mind 
r ->is aspect _of the youth movement and try to exploit it by 
involving it in their own anti-democratic activities. In so_ 
cjom^tnev distort the genuinely patriotic and anti-imperial 7 
Tst aspirations of the vouth movement and channel these 
against the nation's true interests . ^h\s means that__g ne__oJ 
Wc most vital conditions for an intensificati on of the strug- 
gle against imperialism and reaction in the ne wly liberated 
countries is the exposure ol the fraudulent mano euvres, en: 
gmecred within the youth movement by local an iLcxlexnai 
' forces of reacti on, t lie securing of iirm supp orL_ from the , 
Ration's youth "by drawing up patriotic , d emocratic action 
programme s. Atthg_^ame. timr. it. is essential to take into 
account thlTagTTactor, y rmnq- people's thirst for knowledge, 
ex perience and opportunities to pu t their ideals into practice, 
their eagerness t o fin d for themselves a secure positionanj ilge- 
ognition in the economic and political li fe of their country, 
"In the struggle for its democratisation ^ancl social adv_ajic_e, 
A distinctive feature of the social conditions obtaining in 
t rie majority of the newly liberated countries_ consists injKe" 
iacTthat not one of the social classes therVbecau se^ the 
undeveloped natur e ol the class struQ tuie_a s a whole, can 
tuj^r socio-economic and politi cal processes without firmly 
' aTIying itself to all the _cjhe£^ri^perialist forces. Attempts^ 
An the part of any one cla s_s ? social st ratum or group to jmo- 
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n opolise st a te power ofte n , d i sru pt political stabililv . In those 
r^Tscs where instea d of a real fihw<H e f or |hc unity of al l 
r^frioHc forces there are on ly sweeping statements with no 
foundation, where as a result a sr nse of responsibility to the 
nenple for the organisation of a joint struggle against the 
imperial ists and their 1 odd agents is either In rki'no- m- iT T- 
Mifficientlv drydnprri. jggjc and isolated l^lra apj^ pf ™ 
the anti-imperialist front and the imperialists attempt to 
launch counter-off epsives&It is importaru^jil wjr^^ 
jnind tha t in re cent years imperialist strategy ii^alKT com- " 
pincs^ n^rrfprced aba ndonmen t of_its positi ons in some 
sectors with Intensification of aggressiojUn_fl ther direct ions. 

At the present time conditions are coming more and more 
to favour a combination of the revolutionary struggle against 
the dictatorship of the monopolies in the developed capital- 
ist countries with staunch resistance to their policy aimed at 
consolidating; and extending their influence in the countries 
ot the Third World, at seeing to it that these countries 
remain an underprivileged appendage of the world capital- 
ist economy and are transformed into preserves of "periph- 
ery capitalism beset by practices inherited from archaic- 
socio-economic structures. From this follows that in present- 
day conditions the internationalism of joint action, of the 
common struggle against the main adversary, as pointed 

, a ™ Cl T en 5 °J the International Meeting of 
Commumst and Workers' Parties, finds expression in the 

c' JT/c °?-° f ^ e T . domination of the monopolies in the 

™e S f n fET^-t!* creatio P of new ' Passive 
ucitues in the newly liberated countries with the assistance 

sfn ictin^r S °- d v Iist System ' and in thc triumphant con- 
Ihe soHnlic/ soaahs ™ and communism in the countries of 
uie socialist community. 

SecondwTrld'w ° f d T l ° P r, nt *? be ob8CTVcd since the 
rialists in nil W f • 18 thc wholcs ale retreat of the impe- 

^^nt is ' C ° Un nes Y! lere thc na tional liberation move- 
as a result nf ' * Cp ^ hlch thc y haye been obli ^ d *° take 

t^ationa woS—f ° m th ° fowe> ° f sociaIism > ^ 
ation movement ln ^ SS J m °^ ement and thc national liber- 
wit hin the w u * eclS f 3y the unk > r of these thrcc fowtt 
coII aps e of tlVl i r . e Y° lu tionary process has ensured the 
[n e colonial empires and the attaining of national 
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sovereignty by almost all the formerly oppressed countries. 
Economic co-operation between these sovereign states and 
the socialist countries has to a targe extent undermined the 
schemes of the imperialists aimed at the imposition on the 
former of what virtually amounts to a new colonial status 
through the mechanism of the world capitalist economy. 

The growing economic and military might of the countries 
of the socialist community and the consolidation of the 
forces of national liberation, on the one hand, and military 
defeats for the imperialists in local wars and political dis- 
crediting of the aggressors, on the other, constitute impor- 
tant prerequisites for further militant cohesion of all anti- 
imperialist, democratic and peace-loving forces. The lessons 
of the Vietnam war and the Middle East crisis provide 
striking illustration of the fact that the aggressor can only 
be defeated by armed forces which combine effective use of 
modern weapons supplied by the working class of the social- 
ist countries with the determination consistently to defend 
their national independence and social gains, consolidation 
of the unity of their anti-imperialist movement and the al- 
liance with the socialist community and the international 
working-class movement. 

The cohesion of all anti -imperialist forces, as an objective 
recognised necessity, has today become the decisive factor in 
the successful advance and intensification of the national 
liberation movement. Despite all the efforts expended the 
imperialists are no longer in a position to alter the basic 
trend of development to be observed in the national libera- 
tion movement of today. Temporary defeats and setbacks 
experienced by certain detachments of the national liberation 
movement in Ghana, Zaire or Indonesia have not altered 
the balance of power to the advantage of the. imperialists. 
The imperialists have not been able to consolidate their 
position in the newly liberated countries. Their power is 
( continually on the wane, their political influence is wcak- 
\ ening and their military ventures, as a rule, prove fruitless. 
The national liberation movement in alliance with the world 
socialist system and the international working class has now 
open before it wider opportunities than ever for activis- 
ing- the struggle against imperialism and securing new 
victories on the path to complete liberation, 
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Unity of the Forces of Socialism and the National 
Liberation Movement— a Vital Condition for Success 
in the Struggle Against Imperialism 

The anti-imperialist struggle waged by the liberated peo- 
ples has at present entered an important and complex stage. 
Intensified subversive activities of the imperialists directed 
against the countries of the socialist system are proceeding 
at the same time as their counter-offensive against the na- 
tional liberation movement in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and other parts of the Third World. The Israeli 
aggression against the Arab countries supported by the im- 
perialists, and conspiracies against those states that have 
embarked on a path of non-capitalist development are all 
part of the international imperialist strategy aimed at hold- 
ing back the historic advance of the forces of socialism and 
national liberation. 

All-out consolidation of the alliance between the forces 
of world socialism, the national liberation and international 
working-class movements advocated by Lenin, a course that 
has borne the test of time and proved itself time and time 
again in the past, is as relevant as ever. Events in the past 
have demonstrated the inestimable importance of this 
alliance for the struggle against imperialism in the name of 
peace and the peoples' advancement. This alliance has 
acquired still more far-reaching significance in the course of 
the recent development of the international revolutionary 
process. 

Imperialism is aggressive by its very nature; however, the 
intensification of this aggressiveness in recent years which 
finds expression not only in its open use of force but cilso in 
the application of "quiet", "peaceful" counter-revolution is 
01 special significance. It is dictated by the firm intent of 
the imperialist politicians and ideologists to preserve intact 
the obsolete capitalist system. Success in communist construc- 
tion m the USSR, the advance of socialism in other countries 
ot the world socialist system, intensification of the class 
suuggie in the capitalist countries, the collapse of the colo- 
3 s y stcm an d the irresistible force of socialist ideas 
all f t S a,mn & # round ^ the newly libe rated countries are 
*u iactors serving to accelerate the course of social progress 
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throughout the world and shorten the life of capitalism. 
Jd>Thc imperialists now find themselves up against an un- 
precedented new phenomenon in the national liberation 
struggle: a process of national liberation that it is now im- 
possible to turn back, insurmountable resistance from na- 
tional-democratic forces and states that are endeavouring to 
reconstruct the whole social order inherited from the colo- 
nialist past. The irreversibility of these historic processes of 
national and social liberation, despite whole decades of 
counter-revolutionary efforts on the part of the imperialists 
and reactionaries, can to a large extent be explained by the 
united stand of the forces of national liberation and inter- 
national socialism.'/CThis is why the state-monopoly, military- 
industrial and ideological complex of contemporary impe- 
rialism devotes so much energy to schemes designed to un- 
dermine the alliance of the anti-imperialist forces, making 
use of temporary contradictions arising in the course of the 
world revolutionary process to this end, and inciting and 
exploiting differences between individual revolutionary de- 
tachments of the international anti -imperialist front. 

Bourgeois propaganda systematically aims at sowing dis- 
trust of Communists and Marxism-Leninism among diverse 
sections of the working population. It is designed to cut off 
the revolutionary democrats and the intelligentsia in the 
developing countries from the influence of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, resorting to the wildest of fabrications and slander for 
this purpose. 

^Xh f> nrtiyi sat ion of the suhy.er.si ve a cd aJaL.pf__t.he imperial- 
is ts has been promoted by the rcact i onary and chauvinist! 
" splitting tactics pursued by th e JVtaj^ie-Uing gmirj^yfiich 
advocates a revision of tfe"^arxist-Lenlrrjst principle s of 
the militant unity ol the aliti^I mpenalist forces, contrast! nj? 
t Ee^national lib er ation movement with "Hie international 
working -c lass move ment, referring to the former as the 
" world village" " and the latter as the "world town". The 
efforts of the Maoists are directed at splitt i ng- the alliance 
b etween the forces of socialism and the na tional liberation 
mo vement and creating in the liberated countries an atmo ,-_ 
spheretnMiosti le distrust of the Soviet Union and the oth er 
soaaTTst comifnes. Communist Parties and the working class 
in the capitalist countries. 
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7\ The actual state of affairs at the present time is such 
the alliance of the forces of socialism, the national libera- 
tion movement and the international working-class move- 
ment is now being attacked by both world imperialism and 
the revisionists, of both Right and Left varieties, directing 
their subversive tactics against the unity of all anti-impe- 
rialist, anti-colonialist forces? p N r; ' 

The theoretical foundation for the great alliance of the 
forces of socialism and the national liberation movement 
was provided by Marx, Engels and Lenin who singled out 
the international proletariat as the champion of both social 
and national freedom, and economic progress, as the main 
force capable of overthrowing capitalism. 

Lenin's concept of the unity and indissolubility of the 
component parts of the world revolutionary process, of all 
the anti-capitalist, anti- imperialist forces involved was and 
remains a guiding principle for the CPSU and the world 

c ommunist movement. _ 

Lenin elaborated this idea possessed of such dyn ami c 
power long before the October Revolution. Its first seeds are 
easy to trace to the early period of Lenin's revolutionary 
activity as leader of the Russian Bolshevik Party and they 
can then be seen to evolve in Lenin's subsequent study of 
the national liberation movement prior to the First World 
War, in particular in his work Imperialism, the Highest 

Stag e of Capitalism. — — 

H^ne" concept of th^3mt^>fthe forces of socialism and 
national liberation took definitive shape and was furnished 
with thorough theoretical and political substantiation lend- 
ing it truly global implications precisely at that crucial 
moment of history when the oppressed peoples of the colo- 
nies, semi-colonies and dependent countries, inspired and 
aroused by the Great October Socialist Revolution, started 
to wage an active struggle against imperialism. 

It was the Russian proletariat led by Lenin's Bolshevik 
ratty which, in alliance with the peasantry, dealt the first 
uushmg blovv at imperialism and ushered in the crisis of 

f^7i° * a ° n ;? ] System> No one can tlci *v foe historical 
of m colla P se ol the colonial empires and the birth 

ftL r i nCW mde P e ndent states with a population ac- 
counting for over a third of mankind are closely bound up 
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with the victory of the October Revolution in 1917 and the 
emergence of the world socialist system. 

Direct political, economic and military support from the 
socialist countries for the peoples fighting for their national 
and social liberation characterises the relations between the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries and the emergent 
independent states and likewise those between the USSR 
and other socialist countries and the peoples fighting the 
colonialists to win their freedom, including those who are 
waging an armed struggle. At the same time the growing 
momentum of the anti-colonial struggle in all its forms ser- 
ves to weaken the imperialist forces and consolidate the po- 
sition of the world socialist system. At the present time a 
.powerful class and international alliance of the freedom- 
fighters and progressive forces in the modern world is an 
established fact. 

Recent history has shown beyond any doubt that the na- 
tional liberation process in the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America has developed all the more successfully, and 
the socialist prospects for this development in the future 
have emerged all the more clearly, the closer the ties these 
countries have established with the Soviet Union and the 
other fraternal socialist countries, the more they have secured 
the support of the progressive detachments of the working- 
class, the Communist and workers' parties and the more the 
proletarian and national-democratic forces have rallied 
together. When this was not the case, then the imperialists 
often succeeded in securing decisive control over the nation- 
al liberation movements, and national liberation movements 
in such situations soon found themselves isolated and under- 
mined from within. 

A lack of unity and close ties with the forces of socialism 
and the international communist and working-class move- 
ment for this or that particular national liberation move- 
ment always led to its rout or suppression by the impe- 
rialists, or the confinement of the national liberation strug- 
gle to a movement designed to do no more than pave the 
way for the given country's bourgeois-capitalist devel- 
opment. 

In the course of the struggle waged by the colonial peo- 
ples for their freedom and independence that has been go- 
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1 ing on for over fifty years they have scored numerous hard- 
won victories over imperialism, while the Soviet Union has 
been developing into a mighty and highly developed power 
of tremendous economic and military potential and on more 
than one occasion has played a decisive role in the struggle 
of the forces of progress against the forces of imperialism 
and reaction. 

After the Second World War the international com- 
munity of socialist countries came into being and the role 
of socialism as a world force became infinitely more im- 
portant in determining the destiny of mankind. The new, 
socialist system changed and is continuing to change the 
alignment of forces on our planet to the advantage of the 
progressive forces, thus creating conditions more favourable 
for the spread and intensification of the national liberation 
revolutions, for the developing countries' transition to a 
non- capitalist path of development. 

Lenin] s doctrine withjregard to ways and m ethods of 
so lving the. national-colcmial_cmestion is perm eated with a 
spirit of proletarian int ernationalism. I t rules out arly~~ iso- 
lation or contrasting of the individu al parties or group- 
ings within the international anti-impe rialist front The 
Marxists^Leninists h ave alwa ys taken this doctrine as their 
basis for action and wil l continue to do so. 

After achieving their independence the liberated states 
still remain part of the world capitalist economic system in 
view of the objective laws of the division of labour 
operating within the world capitalist system, non-equiva- 
lent exchange and the age-old technical and economic back- 
wardness of these countries resulting from long years ol 
exploitation by international imperialism. Colonialism kept 
these now liberated countries a long way behind the modem 
technological revolution and the present level of industrial 
progress. Suffice it to mention that the economically depen- 
dent countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America inhabited 
by two-thirds of the world population only account for one- 
twelfth of the manufacturing industries of the whole capi- 
talist world, 5 per cent of its steel production and 3 per 
cent ot its production of machines and equipment. 

Ahc newly liberated countries are now faced with a task 
Historic importance: they must overcome age-old eco- 
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nomic. technological and cultural backwardness as rapidly 
as possible, develop their forces of production to the utmost 
and increase the growth rates of their industry and agri- 
culture. The main obstacle between them and this goal is 
international imperialism with its neo-colonialist system of 
political, economic, military and ideological relations. In 
these conditions it is vital that the national liberation move- 
ment should intensify its fight against nco-colonialism, 
against the economic power of the monopolies, the fight 
which is now gaining momentum in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In this struggle the forces of national liberation 
glean support from their economic alliance with the world 
socialist system and its economic and technological assistance 
to the developing states, and from their ties with the socialist 
countries which are of a completely new type, based on 
equal rights and mutual trust. 

The increasing orientation of many developing countries 
towards the large and growing market of the socialist coun- 
tries helps them in their campaign to put an end to unfair, 
one-sided trade terms and their intensive economic and 
technological co- operation with the socialist countries is 
severing the old, colonialist production links. A new type 
of economic relations based on equal rights growing up 
between the socialist states and the developing countries 
compels the imperialists to make certain concessions to 
these countries and facilitates control over the predatory 
practices of the monopolies. In some of the liberated 
countries natural resources that were formerly exploited by 
the imperialist monopolies are now being used to promote 
the local economy. The socialist countries provide the neces- 
sary technical equipment and train local personnel to devel- 
op the economies of these countries. 

Of course the construction of a new society, of new pro- 
gressive production forces independent of the imperialists, 
is the concern of the people of the country, where the new 
society is taking shape. Socialism is not something that can 
be imported. A new social structure is forged by the inde- 
fatigable energy and labour of the popular masses, demand- 
ing tremendous constructive effort on their part, a constant 
struggle against imperialism, thorough and planned devel- 
opment ol local resources, a gradual but steady rise in pro- 
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ductivity levels, strict economy measures, reliance on sup- 
port from the working people, who should be involved in 
economic and state administration and a true cultural rev- 
olution. The internationalist duty of the socialist countries is 
to do all within their power to promote favourable condi- 
tions for the liberated countries' selection of a socialist path 
of development, for their attainment of complete indepen- 
dence of imperialism. 

Some detachments of the national liberation movement 
are distinguished by insufficient stability, the lack of a pre- 
cise programme for social progress, a departure from a 
clearly defined auti-imperialist line and manifestations of 
short-sighted nationalism. The specific conditions peculiar 
to the historical development of the newly liberated coun- 
tries, the vast maojrity of whose inhabitants consists of il- 
literate peasants and an urban petty bourgeoisie, have 
engendered and continue to engender nationalistic preju- 
dice and together with this a certain distrust of progressive 
socialist ideology. . 

Lenin was the first Marxist who appreciated the anti-im- 
perialist potential inherent in the nationalism of the op- 
pressed peoples, which served to weld together various 
social strata in the colonies, semi-colonies and dependent 
countries in the struggle against mankind's greatest enemy, 
namely international imperialism. This anti-imperialist 
nationalism played a major role in the attainment of polit- 
ical independence by the countries of Asia and Africa. Its 
anti-imperialist potential has indeed not yet been exhausted 
even now. Yet despite all that, it is important to remember 
tnat the neo-colonialists, anxious to work in conjunction 
with the ruling bourgeois groupings in the Third World 
ountnes, are going out of their way to fan narrow nation- 
alistic trends in the hopes of channelling these first and 

oremost against the communist and working-class move- 
_**vHi8« 



new] ^?T^°"^c of tne struggle against imperialism in the 
bour ■ ■ ratec * countries the prejudices stemming from 
naJn ^t- na i 10nalist influence are gradually being elimi- 
^orkin 1 devclo P meilt is facilitated by the growth of the 
creas ■ c . anc * communist movements and by the de- 
e m national egoism among that part of the present- 
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dav intelligentsia that is becoming more and more receptive 
to the ideas of scientific socialism. 

The working class in the developing countries is grow- 
ing apace: in 1970 its numbers were over two and a hall 
times the pre-war total. 

Internationalist tendencies are making themselves felt 
more and more in the national liberation movement and 
these serve to consolidate the very foundation of its alliance 
with world socialism and the international working-class 
movement. Despite this bourgeois nationalism, which the 
Marxists-Leninists with good reason view as a vehicle of 
capitalist ideology and policy, still raises its ugly head. 

Inevitably enough the alliance of the national liberation 
movement with other revolutionary forces in the modern 
world has paved the way for non-capitalist development 
now beginning in the Third World countries, for this mile- 
stone in the direction of which many of the newly liberated 
countries are now moving. The number of countries and 
peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America which after the 
attainment of independence have been seeking in various 
ways to start advancing in the direction of socialism is 
growing. Revolutionary democrats and the revolutionary- 
democratic parties have become an important factor in this 
trend toward social progress. The goals with regard to a 
number of important questions outlined in their pro- 
grammes are gradually coming more and more to resemble 
those advocated by scientific socialism. The foremost repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary democrats fry to make use of 
the experience of the class struggle gained by the interna- 
tional proletariat in the course of socialist construction. The 
revolutionary democrats, accumukttinn [he anti-imperialist 
revolutionary energy of the masses and applying in the 
specific conditions obtaining in the newly liberated countries 
the known propositions on the possibility of by-passing the 
capitalist stage or curtailing the period of capitalist devel- 
opment, are taking major steps along the path of socio- 
economic progress. Many of these steps take them beyond 
the confines of capitalist development. 

In modern conditions when the influence of scientific 
socialism is making itself felt throughout the world there 
are no obstacles that could prevent consolidation of the 
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alliance between Marxist-Leninist and revolutionary-demo- 
cratic parties or their joint struggle against a common 
enenrytoachieve common goals, 

•"^The path, to a radiant future is neither easy nor short. 
1 However, the theory and practice of the world revolution- 
ary process, of which the national liberation movement is 
an essential ingredient, show the Marxists-Leninists and 
all advance detachments lighting for national liberation 
that this path can be shortened if they join together 
and concentrate their efforts in the struggle against impe- 
rialism. 

nne importance should be attached to co-ordinated 
action on the part of the various detachments of the united 
international revolutionary movement, close contact be- 
tween the Marxist-Leninist, national liberation and national- 
revolutionary parties fighting for political and economic 
freedom and the elaboration of a joint strategy in the strug- 
gle against the common enemy. 
W Lenin wrote in his day: "World imperialism shall fall 
when the revolutionary onslaught of the exploited and 
I oppressed workers in each country . . . merges with the 
/ revolutionary onslaught of hundreds of millions of people 
Qj who have hitherto stood beyond the pale of history, and 
V\W have J been ^garded merely as the object of history.'^ This 
ms united onslaught has been going on for over half a centu- 
/r T v? nd the f° rmer all-powerful and unlimited domination 
f ot the imperialists is a thing of the past. Socialism, the in- 
ternational working-class and national liberation movements 
nave dealt heavy blows at the imperialist system and brought 
about f undamental changes in the alignment of forces "in 
tneworhl arena. 

strate gic policy pursued by the CPSU with j ggard 
' 'cation has always been bas ed <jn_J^cnin/s_ 
t he effect That triumphant socialis t, revolution 
imperialist national lib eration _n2Qvement are 
m the common st .ruggjeZagainst imperialism. 

GPStI li i 01 Lenm s ^ s its Siding principle the 

nas been cementing its relations with the national 

V - !• Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 232. 
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liberation movement for several decades on the basis of an 
alliance, profound mutual understanding and close co- 
operation. 

The Twenty-Fourth Congress of the CPSU devoted a 
good deal of attention to the problem s of the anti-imperial - 
tst national liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In a resolution drawn up by the Congress in re- 
sponse to the CPSU Central Committee Report it\vas stated: 
'The CPSU is invariably true to the Leninist principle of 
solidarity with the peoples fighting for national liberation 
and social emancipation. As in the past, the fighters 
against the remaining colonial regimes can count on our 
lull support."* 

The Congress stressed the united stand of the CPSU and 
Soviet people with the heroic Vietnamese who were sue 
cessfully resisting the American aggressor, with the 
peoples of Laos and Cambodia who had risen in defence 
of their independence and with the peoples of Guinea (Bis- 
sau), the Cape Verde Islands, Angola, Mozambique and 
South Africa who had taken up arms to defend their right 
to freedom and human dignity in a grim struggle against 
racialism and colonialism. 

The Twenty-Fourth Congress provided convincing illus- 
tration of the fact that the efforts of the CPSU possess vita: 
significance. The relations between the CPSU and the 
Soviet state, on the one hand, and the revolutionary nation 
al liberation movement and the newiy liberated countries, 
on the other, have entered a new stage, in which each side'^ 
fundamental interests in their joint struggle against im- 
perialism in the name of social progress coincide, and all- 
round co-operation at state and party level on a basis of 
genuinely equal rights is developing with the newly free 
countries, particularly those with national-democratic re- 
gimes, with socialist-oriented parties and with progressive 
anti-imperialist movements. 

This al liance is of Jruly historic jugnHicarice^and consti- 
tutes an~exceptionaTty powerful means of mass reslslancc 
to imperialist expansion?" The~ anti-imperialist"~~forces ire 
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sU pp 0r te d by _j he overwhelming majority ol mankind, the 
-^r|?flTsTr^ included. This_community is a true, 

pff5yp rPand universally recognise d vanguard j>f mankind. 
The actual participation in the work of the Twenty-Fourth 
Congress of the CPSU of 48 representatives from 21 nation- 
al-democratic parties of Asia and Africa provides con- 
vincing illustration of this. In their messages of greeting to 
the Congress these delegates paid tribute to the decisive 
contribution to the success of the national liberation move- 
ment made by the CPSU, the Soviet people and the socialist 
community. 

In their speeches many guests to the Congress from Af ro- 
Asian coun tries^ gave clear expi^ession to their deep appre- 
ciati on" ol The j ^i gnih'rnnre of the USSR's achTevements in 
[ the economic sphere, in technology, culture and defence loF 
[ the national liberation movement. These acTnevements are 
jn ghtly viewed as a considerable contribution to the anti~ 
[I mperialist cause by the Soviet people. 

Recognition by representatives of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries with national-democratic regimes of the common in- 
terests shared by international socialism and the national 
liberation movement, and of the need to consolidate still 
further the alliance between them represents a significant 
victory of the CPSU's general policy line. Many difficulties 
had to be overcome before this recognition was attained; 
the failure ol some leaders of the national liberation move- 
ment exposed to the inlluence of foreign enemies and 
local reactionaries to reach a correct understanding of cer- 
tain important aspects of this essential I v common struggle, 
unbridled anti-communist propaganda spread by the impe- 
rialists and their yes-men from amongst the national 
bourgeoisie and the landowning class, and finally the split- 
ting tactics pursued by the Maoists in their efforts to fan 
a nti-Soviet feeling. 

st ly Q Twenty-Fourth Congress of the CPSU provided 
mai lllustration of the increasing convergence of the 
th t: Hl Tents °f the modern revolutionary process and of 
s e . le ; a ning role in this process played by international 
libe* r" lt demonst rated that the forces of the national 
worl" n 'i closeI y Hnked as they are with the international 
rKing-class movement and having the support of the 
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Soviet Union and other socialist countries, are now launch- 
ing a historic offensive against imperialism and in a 
number of areas are also waging a straggle against the 
capitalist social system, the capitalist mode of production as 
such. These developments provide the basis for still great- 
er convergence of the socialist and national-democrat! 
revolutions. 

The Congress mirrored the significant and increasing 
degree to which the views held by socialist countries and 
the national-democratic regimes on vital issues of domestic 
and foreign policy arc coinciding. Another conspicuous 
feature of this Congress — and one most important for tin- 
overall destiny of the revolutionary struggle— was the con- 
sistent rejection by prominent politicians from abroad in 
their speeches from the Congress tribune of the false ideas 
to the effect that the national liberation movement is a force 
equally opposed to imperialism and the world socialist 
system. 

The consistent struggle for freedom and independence 
and the socialist policies being pursued by a number of 
newly liberated countries presuppose full support for thesi 
countries from the socialist states and close co-operation 
with the latter. This support and co-operation alone can 
guarantee successful rebuff to the aggressive manoeuvres 
and subversive activity engineered by the imperialists and 
reactionaries. 

The conception of "equidistance" from imperialism and 
socialism and also the so-called theories of "rich and poor 
nations" and the "two superpowers" sometimes find ready 
ears in certain strata of society in the developing countries. 
Put forward by the Maoists and taken up by the imperial- 
ist politicians these concepts are designed to alienate the 
developing countries from the Soviet Union and convince 
them of the latter's allegedly expansionist interests thus 
bringing them to ignore the basic contradiction of the 
modern world — that between imperialism and socialism — 
which underlies the central line of struggle in the interna- 
tional arena. These fallacious "theories" misrepresent the 
essence of the modern revolutionary process and confuse 
the issue as to the enemies and allies of the liberated peo- 
ples: they are aimed at undermining the unity of national 
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and international progressive forces in the anti-imperial isl 
struggle- 

The socialist world and the forces of national liberation 
have accumulated considerable experience in resisting 
localised counter-attacks of the imperialists supported by 
local reactionaries. 

The imperialists are no longer in a position to stave off 
the advance of the national liberation movement, to turn it 
back from the frontiers it has won hand in hand with the 
socialist world and the international working class. How- 
ever, it is vital to boost the revolutionary vigilance of the 
newly liberated peoples to the maximum possible degree, 
bearing in mind that the imperialists are still capable of 
causing no small measure of suffering and disaster. This 
requires constant readiness on the part of the anti-imperial- 
ist forces to unite their efforts to repulse imperialist aggres- 
sion. 

World imperialism has been and remains the main enemy 
of the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America. In the 
struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neocolonial- 
ism they have no weapon more powerful than their own 
unity, than their alliance with the socialist world and the 
international working class. 

At the present stage of the national liberation movement, 
against a background of increasing aggressiveness on the 
Part of the imperialists, there is no denying the fact that 
everything points to the need for the broadest possible cohe- 
sion of all genuinely anti-imperialist forces both on 
^n international scale and within the individual newly 
Hberated countries. Despite the difficulties that sometimes 
stand m the way of the unity of the three basic currents 
■ til ^ world revolutionary process, namely, worid social- 
ly, the international working-class and national libera- 
.ion movement, the necessity for their united action 
hiQf5 aini r ng r evcr widei " recognition as an undeniable 
mole 103 ' The interacti °n of the national liberation 
S ari nt world socialism and their close alliance 

r » a lism aineSt °* nCW success m tne stru £gle against impe- 
" if 
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Non -Capitalist Development: 
the Path to Social Progress 

The majority of the former oppressed countries have 
already won their independence and they are now con- 
fronted by new tasks which to a certain extent modify the 
nature of the national liberation movement in these coun- 
tries. Increasing importance now attaches to the securing 
economic independence and social emancipation— a funda- 
mental improvement in the living conditions of the masse-, 
an all-out drive against poverty. wider involve- 
merit of the working people in the administration of state 
affairs, etc.; all this in its turn brings up the question of the 
choice of paths for socio-economic development the solu- 
tion of which is urgently required in each of the newly 
liberated countries. The controversy on this decisive ques- 
tion between the various social forces in these countries is 
becoming more and more acute. 

This intensification of the internal struggle is also due 
to the new international situation in which for the lii 
time the peoples are faced by a choice between two con 
crete paths of development, for the one which best corre- 
sponds to their needs. The world socialist system helps the 
countries striving after liberation to ward off the imperial- 
ists' efforts to export counter-revolution, and affords them 
vital political, economic and technical assistance, thus facil- 
itating their progressive development. 

The internal struggle within the liberated countries is 
becoming more intense now that two forces represent) r 
two diametrically opposed trends of development— socialist 
and capitalist— are closing their ranks. There arc now 
ample grounds for asserting that the national liberation 
movement serves to alter the alignment of forces in the 
modern world to the advantage of socialism not merely 
because socialism is essentially anti-imperialist but al 
because the national liberation movement is adopting an 
increasingly well-defined stand against capitalism as 
social formation. 

When referring to the prospects for the development of 
the former colonial countries many bourgeois politician 
and sociologists drew up forecasts in the post-war years in 
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which their ardent desires were presented as the inevitable 
reality of the future. They prophesied that the Third World 
would provide a powerful injection of new life for capital- 
ism and that neo-capitalism would flourish throughout the 
three backward continents— Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. They assumed that perfect soil for new capitalist devel- 
opment would be provided by the enormous territories with 
their population of over 1,500 million. living in pre-capital- 
ist conditions, or at best conditions of embryonic capital- 
ism, in a pre-industrial society where private initiative is 
making inroads on the very foundations of the patriarchal, 
communal way of life and feudal patterns. Economically 
and socially backward societies with a tiny, poorly orga- 
nised proletariat, and sometimes without one at all, soci- 
eties in which conditions have not taken shape for the forma- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist parties, the politically conscious 
vanguard of the working class, are a sure guarantee of 
unswerving capitalist development, of stability for those 
social relations which in Western countries no longer 
appear immutable on account of the powerful working-class 
movement, 

Although these reckonings may have seemed outwardly 
convincing at the time, the fifteen to twentv-five veurs 
that have elapsed since the birth of the majority of the 
newly independent states have refuted beyond any doubt 
the forecasts to the effect that the Third World would become 
a bastion of capitalism serving to revitalise and stabilise it 
contrary to these forecasts, influential political forces in the 
young independent countries are adopting an increasingly 
ntolerant stand with regard to capitalism. The advance' of 

and \l ernatl0nal workin £" cIass and communist movement 
a the growing influence of world socialism on the fate of 
fork ] S C altercd the customary course of the his- 
forms r Pl0Cess anci ope 11 ^ "P new opportunities and new 

Prn r 1 n revo * llt ' onar y swing away from capitalism, 
indent i Y a11 tne cowries fighting for their national 
the n, M Ce e alr *ady for many years been faced by 
choose I ti 38 t0 Which patb of dcvt; !°pment they should 
social necessity of a choice between the two major 

talism n, ,t he two P° les ol " t[lc modern world— capi- 

oi socialism. By no means have all of them made 
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this choice vet. Those of them who would appear already 
to have opted for the path of bourgeois development, are 
now in actual fact either marking time, or, what is more 
frequently the case, going through a profound socio-poli ti- 
cal crisis in the course of which the popular masses t 
deavour to disrupt capitalist development and turn to the 
path of social progress. 

This, of course, does not mean that capitalist economic 
development in the newly liberated countries has now come 
to a standstill. On the contrary, it has accelerated and dur- 
ing the sixties the average annual increase rate of gross in- 
dustrial production was twice that recorded during 1 the prc- 
colonial period. However despite this acceleration in capi- 
talist development the majority of the newly independent 
countries inhabited by two-thirds of the capitalist world s 
population account for only a small share of industrial pi t 
duction. while with regard to agriculture they are the most 
backward countries in the world and thanks to capitalism 
are still not self-sufficient in food. This shows that the 
voung developing countries are still subjected to capital ? i 
oppression and imperialist exploitation. Instead of neo-capi 
talism, neo-colonialism is the order of the day in these 
countries if they choose a capitalist path of development. 

The non-capitalist path, on the other hand, which a 
number of newly independent Afro-Asian countries have 
opted to,-, i s (he logical outcome of the present stage of the 
national liberation movement, characterised by the collapse 
of imperialism and the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism on a world scale. The objective nature of the aspira- 
tions manifested by the newly liberated countries to acbk 
non-capitalist development is the result of their depen 
dent position, one of inequality, in the world capitalist 
economy, their inability to resolve the fundamental socio- 
economic problems confronting them while following a 
capitalist course of development, and of the notorious repu- 
tation capitalism is acquiring in the eyes of the general 
public in these countries. People are becoming increasingh 
convinced of the fact that while following ' the capitals 
path it will be impossible for them to throw off the shackle^ 
ol poverty and backwardness and achieve broad-scale eco- 
nomic and social progress. 
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A feature characteristic of the world capitalist economy 
today as in the past is the ever-widening gap between the 
levels of economic development reached by the industrial- 
ised imperialist powers and the countries of the Third 
World. The disparity between the GNP in the newly liber- 
ated countries and the developed capitalist countries is of 
an unprecedented size as the following table illustrates 
(1963 prices, $000 mln): 





Newly inde- 
jiendent 
countries 


Industrially 
developed 
capitalist 
countries 


Index of 
the lead 
enjoyed by 
the second 
group 


1950 


120.4 


617.0 


+ 490.0 


1969 


297.8 


1,413.3 


+ 1,115.5 


Absolute growth 


+ 177.4 


+ 706.3 


+ 6IS.9 



The overall growth of the GNP in the newly indepen- 
dent countries over the twenty years was 77.S per cent less 
than in the developed capitalist countries. These countries 
account for a mere 17 per cent of the gross product of the 
world capitalist economy; this means that in the non-social- 
ist world two-thirds of the population produce only a sixth 
of the total gross product. 

Experience of development in the newly liberated coun- 
tries over the last 15-25 years has shown beyond any doubt 
that it is virtually impossible to ensure their rapid and 
steady economic advance and to put an end to the age-old 
backwardness of their economy if the latter is based on 
capitalist economy. Not one of these countries, even if it 
yea h 1 indeDen dcnt for between twenty and twenty-five 
■ dv . s> nas been able to become an industrial or even agrar- 

hav m f^*i hial cou,lh 'y d « rin g that period. Most of them 
1?W d to develop a large-scale industry on anything 
deneV yStemat . ic basis although the period of their in- 
Vear" 1 capitalist development already numbers twenty 
mun" f i Upwatds * The International Meeting- of Com- 
c onclud ar !i Workcr ' s ' Parties (1969) had every reason to 
taken ti lllc newI > r ^berated "countries which have 

we capitalist road have been unable to solve any ~ r * K - 
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basic problems facing them"* These are the objective 
reasons (hat give rise to the anti-capitalist aspirations of 
many I hud World leaders, to their efforts to put an end to 
imperialist exploitation and the position of inequality as 
trading partners imposed on these countries in the world 
capitalist market. This development represents a practical 
corroboration of the conclusion drawn at the Moscow Meet- 
ing of Communist and Workers' Parties in 1960 which in 
its Statement pointed to the fact that the popular masses 
• begin to see that the best way to abolish age-long back- 
wardness and improve their living standard is that of ncm- 
capitalist development. Only thus can the peoples free 
themselves from exploitation, poverty and hunger."** 

The most important of the objective prerequisites for the 
feasibility of socialist development "by-passing capitalism"' 
is the uneven nature of the economic and political develop- 
ment in the countries which are part of the world capitalist 
economy. Usually, it is with this unevenness, which is a 
general law of world capitalist development in the impe- 
rialist era, that the possibility of a socialist victory in a par- 
ticular country— with at least a mean level of capitalist 
development— is linked. This is true for the first triumph of 
socialism is under discussion, i.e., that in Russia in 1917. 
However the uneven development referred to above de- 
mands that the newly liberated countries, if they wish to 
Make themselves free of the shackles of imperialism, 
should without any doubt reject the capitalist path of 
development. Capitalism will not only prevent them from 
achieving equality of conditions for their development in 
the world economy but will make impossible any evening 
QUt of lewis oi economic development, as the table cited 
above made clear. 

A pledge of the success of the national liberation revolu- 
tion is the consistent implementation of the tasks implicit 
m the general-democratic stage that is destined to free all 
the working people from all forms of oppression, to involve 



* Intt) national Renting of Communist and Workers Pari la flffr? 
ctm IW9, Prague, 1969, p. 2s. 

** Ilw Struggle }a, Pctirv, Drum rrary and Sonalhm. Moscow 196$, 
p. Ii4. 
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them, in one form or other, in state administration. Pro- 
gressive forces strive to take into account experience 
gleaned by the socialist countries in the course of their 
advance. The tremendous progressive impact of socialist 
ideology is another factor of no small importance. 

The experience of many countries has shown that the 
general-democratic stage of the national liberation revolu- 
tion extends beyond the bourgeois-liberal programme for 
the advance of free enterprise within the newly indepen- 
dent country. Successful fulfilment of general-democratic 
tasks as a rule now opens up possibilities for looking for an 
alternative to the capitalist path of development that 
would satisfy to the utmost possible degree the interests of 
the masses in the newly liberated countries and would 
express their national, anti-imperialist aspirations. Such an 
alternative is provided by the non-capitalist path. This 
marks a new and extremely important feature of the present 
stage of the national liberation revolution. 

Wherever the compradore or big national bourgeoisie or 
either the bourgeois-landowner bloc on coming to power 
force the people to follow a course of capitalist develop- 
ment, they cither sabotage general-democratic reforms 
(support for the state sector, agrarian reforms, industrial- 
isation, etc.) or pursue their own selfish aims while introduc- 
ing isolated progressive measures. For example, the estab- 
lishment of a relatively strong state sector in a number of 
countries, on the one hand, has placed a major obstacle in 
tie way of the foreign monopolies impeding their ambitions 
by making them subject to more rigorous state control, 
while, on the other, it has served to consolidate national 
capitalism and the position of the bourgeois-landowner rul- 
ln R clique, its power and influence. 

cr^ n - i SC counfT i es tnc popular masses are becoming "m- 
easmgly aware of the national bourgeoisie's inability to 
jveiop th anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution in depth 
int^° 1 , mp ^5 ment ^e general-democratic programme in the 
STh t - he peoplc - 1,1 a number <> f Afro-Asian coun- 
inmefi- n £ tl0 r nal bourgeoisie has become a power that is 
its UD,f S toe further advance of the liberation struggle and 
arics Tl • SCCt,ons . are openly joining ranks with the reaction- 
i| ns explains why the bourgeois leadership of the 
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national liberation movement in a number of countries is 
now going through a profound crisis. So-called middle or 
intermediate strata are coming to occupy a more prominent 
position in the leadership of the national liberation strag- 
gle. These strata of the population arc in a position and 
in some countries actually do set up a democratic coalition 
in opposition to the monopoly of power enjoyed by the 
bourgeoisie or the bourgeois-landowner ruling circles. An 
all-out drive to deprive the national bourgeoisie and the 
landowners of their monopoly of political power is becom- 
ing one of the issues in the class struggle underway in 
many of tbe newly independent states, 

Events themselves show that the firmer the cohesion of 
all patriotic, progressive and democratic forces in the newly 
liberated countries the more successful their struggle to at- 
tain social progress and national independence will be. 
Communists who are the most selfless champions of the 
struggle against imperialism in the interests of the people 
take an extremely active part in this struggle. 

A number of countries (including Syria, Algeria, Guinea, 
the People's Republic of the Congo, Tanzania, Somalia. 
South Yemen and Burma) have already opted for the 
non-capitalist path; however, anti-capitalist attitudes 
within the national liberation movement are taking firmer 
root and their advocates are becoming more experienced 
and politically mature in all the newly free countries. A 
consolidation of anti-capitalist forces on a broad national- 
democratic basis is under way. A situation is taking shape in 
which the non-capitalist path of development complete with 
its diverse forms and initial approaches to the solution of 
the most vital tasks — the removal from power of pro-impe- 
rialist, pro-feudal and finally pro-capitalist elements and 
(heir deprivation of ownership of the main means of 
production's becoming the route to social progress of the 
peoples. 

In his elaboration of the theory of socialist revolution 
Lenin drew I he conclusion that it was not essential for eco- 
nomically backward countries to pass through a capitalist 
stage. He expressed his conviction to the effect that if the 
peoples of the economically backward countries accept the 
help of the victorious proletariat they would be able to, on 
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passing through a specific stage of development, make a 
direct transition to socialism by-passing or at least cutting 
short the stage of capitalism as a dominant social formation. 
This opportunity foreseen by Lenin has since become tangi- 
ble reality. 

The non-capitalist and socialist paths of development have 
the same goals and share a general trend of socio-economic- 
development. However the non-capitalist path, and particu- 
larly at the very outset, is, of course, not the same as the 
stage of all-out socialist construction, That is the stage of 
socio-economic de\'elopmenf of the newly free countries dur- 
ing which the vital prerequisites for the transition to socialist 
construction will be provided by means of non-capitalist, 
methods. 

The starting-point for non-capitalist development in the 
developing countries is the victory of the national liberation 
revolution accompanied by the establishment of a revolution- 
ary-democratic dictatorship. This dictatorship gleans its 
support from non-proletarian, semi-proletarian, and, where 
they already exist, proletarian working masses alongside 
with a certain coalition with patriotic sections of the petty 
and a part of middle bourgeoisie, provided the latter does 
not sabotage social change. 

From the point of view of its class implications and its 
overall trend and logic, the non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment is not at variance with the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat as the power of the working class and those sections of 
^ working people that are close to it. The non-capitalist 
path is an alternative to capitalism. In the final analysis this 
patn will lead to the formation of a working class in those 
Places where it is weak or does not vet exist at ail and will 
devi nCe ltS im P° rtant role in * he Iife of society. Yet all these 
-inH pmcn „ ts Wl11 proceed not on a bourgeois but on an 
tew 3 Sis althou S h bourgeois elements, being in- 
Deft i m the a<xlJrnu,at >on of capital, and pressure 'from 
1 jy^ourgeois elements put up a strong resistance to this, 
of d " 1S , means tn at, on ihe one hand, the non-capitalist path 
for the f T 2 le I? f WouId l>e historically impossible were it not 
i n e tact that the working class had assumed power first 
the vi , COuntry ancl tatcr in a number of capitalist countries; 
,c tory of the October Revolution and the subsequent 
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formation of the socialist community brought about an 
abrupt change in the international alignment of forces. On 
the other hand, there is no need to wait for the spontaneous 
development of capitalism within each particular country to 
create a mature capitalist society with all the objective and 
subjective prerequisites essential for the establishment of 
working- class power and for the transition to socialism be In 
this or that individual people embarks on a non-capita] i- 
path of development now, when the transition to socialism 
is proceeding on a world scale. 

The idea of socialism entertained by many national 
democrats is often subjective and subject to definite limita- 
tions. This is revealed in their assessment of the historic role 
of the working class, of proletarian internationalism and ol 
Marxism-Leninism as an ideology. Yet it would be the worst 
kind of doctrinaire approach to assume that because theii 
conceptions of socialism in connection with a number ol 
major questions do not coincide with those found in Marx 
ism-Leninism, it is therefore not in the interests of the com- 
mon cause to support national revolutionaries. 

This point of view usually leads to many other ineorreel 
conclusions: for example, the assertion that in all cases in 
countries where the working class does not have direel 
leadership, where it has not assumed power, it is impossible 
to carry out the tasks implicit in the general -democratic 
sta&e of the revolution, namely agrarian and anti-imperialisl 
reforms. This assertion has no factual foundation. Since il 
disregards the revolutionary potential of national-democratic 
regimes and the vanguard role of the world socialist system 
and ignores the role of the non-proletarian and semi-prole 
tarian working masses, this point of view inevitably lead- 
to a tacit recommendation to sit back and wait for the 
day when a local industry and proletariat come into being 
in those Afro-Asian countries where no full-fledged prole- 
tariat lias as yet taken shape, for the day when this prole- 
tariat will come to lead the movement, to assume power. 
Meanwhile the advocates of this point of view would 
have us believe that revolutionary national democrats are 
incapable of waging a struggle against feudalism, imperial- 
ism and local capitalists, that they should "serve their 
apprenticeship with the capitalists", since sooner or late 
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capitalism will bring forth the prerequisites essential for 
socialist revolution. The beginning of the transition to a new 
progressive social system, the adoption of initial measures to 
hold back further development of capitalism that is anxious 
to merge with foreign capitalism, moves to clear the way for 
future socialist construction by getting rid of the obstacles 
to this end inherited from the colonialist past — the domina- 
tion of foreign imperialists in the economy, feudalist 
practices — efforts aimed at bridling and undermining local 
capitalism should all, according to the doctrinaires, who 
do not accept the theory ol non-capitalist development, be 
put off indefinitely. It is not difficult to appreciate that this 
solution of a problem possessing truly international im- 
portance is completely alien to Marxist dialectics and 
genuinely scientific socialism. 

The idea that the non-capitalist path of development is a 
separate social formation, so to speak, half-way between 
capitalism and socialism is quite unscientific. It has little 
bearing on reality and is a long way from the truth. At the 
present there are two main socio-economic formations on 
tins earth of ours— capitalism and socialism. Their symbiosis 
is ruled out for the two formations are antagonistic. The for- 
mations preceding capitalism exist as the legacy of the past 
and the extent of pre-capitalist survivals depends on the 
degree of capitalist development in the country in question. 

I here exists a considerable number of different ways and 
forms for the transition to socialism: however, their essence 
is always the same— anti-capitalist. 

The non-capitalist path of development which prepares 
16 *° r the transition to socialism in countries predomi- 
I surviva ls from a pre-capitalist age is introduced 
«naer the guidance of revolutionary-democratic elements, 
n, i l re P rescnt m the main the non-proletarian and semi- 
Projetarian working masses. 

ODm widel y Cl "' r ent term "non-capitalist path of devel- 

opment first came to he used in the twenties. At the Second 

wheTh ltein Gon £ rcss in 1920 the question was discussed as to 
trans V econoniicalI y backward countries could make the 
capitar? f ° socialism wm!e by-passing or cutting short the 
"Leftist" ? taffe of development. As mentioned earlier, 
elements, while admitting that such a possibility 
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existed, at least in the abstract, saw I he Communists' task U> 
lie not in supporting national-revolutionary forces and set • 
lin» up a united front with the latter, provided that tlic pro- 
letarian movement was able to retain its independence, bui 
in leading the struggle oi the working people lor indepen- 
dence against the colonialists, speeding up the transforma- 
tion of the national liberation movements into a proletarian 
revolution and in this way achieving social and at the sum 
time national liberation: this and this alone was what the) 
saw the Communists' duty to he. In other words, it was an 
unrealistic and therefore plainly unfeasible strategy that Uk 
"Leftist*" adventurists put forward as an alternative to capi- 
talist development of the colonies and semi-colonies. Its 
architect was a certain Manabendra N. Roy whose stand h 
connection with all basic questions was criticised by Lenin 
and rejected by the Comintern Congress. 

Lenin resolutely opposed this point of view and pointed 
out the conditions in which the economically backward 
countries had a real chance of interrupting their capital is. 
development at an early stage or even by-passing it altogelh 
er. Lenin singled out among these conditions, firstly, an 
increase in the political awareness and independent orga- 
nised political activity of the masses, and secondly, a factor 
of international importance that emerged only after tfu 
victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia — help 
from the victorious proletariat which would come to exert 
a decisive inlluence on world politics as it asserted its powei 
in more and more countries, i.e., as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ceased to be a national phenomenon becoming 
an international one instead. In this connection Lenin held 
that the most important task confronting the Communist 
in the underdeveloped countries was to loster the organisa- 
tional and political independence of the proletarian move- 
ment even in its most rudimentary form and to establish 
close ties between the revolutionary masses of the Eastern 
countries and the international proletariat, to promote their 
firm alliance with Soviet Russia. 

Lenin's theory was to vindicate itself. The Second Comin- 
tern Congress rejected the "Leftist'" course demanding a 
direct implementation of the proletarian revolution in coun- 
tries where pre-capitalist relations dominated and where 1)k 
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main objective was to put an end to foreign domination, 
feudal survivals, the attainment of national independence 
and state sovereignty. The Congress declared at the same 
time that these countries could attain socialism **not via capi- 
talist development" {this formulation was proposed by a 
commission working under Lenin's direct supervision). This 
tenet of Lenin's was later elaborated in detail in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Fourth Comintern Congress. The sub- 
ject was also discussed at subsequent congresses (Fifth and 
Sixth). 

At the present time the socialist path has been chosen by 
a number of newly free countries in which state power is in 
the hands not of the working class but the non-proletarian 
revolutionary forces that are linked with the working masses 
of town and country vitally interested in the introduction 
of fundamental social changes to the advantage of the peo- 
ple. It would be wrong to lose sight of the fact that these 
countries' path to socialism lies "not via capitalist develop- 
ment" or, in other words, is a non-capitalist path, when 
drawing attention to their socialist orientation. Socialist 
orientation is synonymous with the non-capitalist path of 
development. 

When using the term "non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment" — in keeping with scientific socialism we are resolutely 
meeting the point of view according to which the peoples 
of the economically backward countries can only attain 
socialism by passing through the stage of capitalist develop- 
ment; 

we draw attention to the fact that the advance of 
these countries towards socialism at the stage of general- 

emocratic, anti-imperialist and anti-feudal transformations 
accompanied by the liquidation of large-scale capitalist prop- 
er y m the hands of the foreign, compradore and local 

ourgeoisie can proceed given the support of the proletarian 
i , ^""Proletarian working masses even when the direct 

adership of the working class has not yet taken shape; 
obr e f aSSCrt ^ lat re ^ at * ve ry favourable conditions of an 
this i VC anC * su ^i cctive ' internal and external nature for 
mom + U f CC ta ^ e s * ia P e m tne ffiven country by the initial 
acapitr f ^ selection of the socialist path, the rejection of 
1 aiist orientation, the beginning of the country's advance 
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in the direction of socialism "not via capitalist develop- 
ment"; 

we draw attention to the fact that although the national - 
democratic leadership of such countries is not of a Marxist- 
Leninist nature, which alone is capable in the final analysis 
of ensuring the triumph of socialism, nevertheless such 
leadership possesses not only anti-imperialist but also anti- 
capitalist potential, the successful realisation of which in 

lion by this leadership of scientific socialism, the entrusting 
of a pre-eminent role to the working people, the working 
class, in all spheres of social life, ii this leadership is an 
ious to secure complete independence in all spheres of poli 
ical and economic life and if it sees its task to be not merely 
the initiation of an advance towards socialism hut also lb 
successful implementation of such a policy; 

we stress that the creation of the material and technical 
basis for socialism and a corresponding social structure by- 
passing capitalism or cutting the stage of capitalist develop 
ment short will be a lengthy, complex and difficult process 
demanding the application of the principles of scientific 
socialism. These special difficulties are linked with the ab- 
sence or serious deficiency of the material, social and politic ! 
prerequisites of socialism, which are engendered by the verv 
course of capitalist development, the removal, curtailmcm 
or by-passing of which is the essence of the revolutions j 
process. 

Thus without questioning the socialist orientation ot a 
definite group of newly liberated countries (whose numbers 
are growing) the term "non- capitalist path of development 
draws attention to important special characteristics ol the 
advance towards socialism made by former colonial and 
backward countries. These characteristics are the manifesta- 
tion of the general patterns peculiar to the transition to 
socialism, not from a capitalist economic and political sys- 
tem that has taken precise shape and established its domina- 
tion, but from pre-bourgeois, initial or undeveloped capital- 
ist relations in the new conditions of the international rev- 
olutionary process in view of the emergence and growing 
influence of the powerful world socialist system and the col- 
lapse of the imperialist colonial system under joint onslaught 
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f the forces of the national liberation and socialist revolu- 
tions. 

It is possible that the term "non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment" is not ideal but it is quite clear that it is more than 
a mere product of the imagination: it designates a concrete 
social phenomenon of exclusive importance and a detailed 
analysis of which is at present essential to the elaboration of 
a correct line for a deepening of the national liberation 
revolution and its transition to a more advanced stage. The 
term "non-capitalist path of development" corresponds to 
Lenin's phrase "not via capitalist development". Although 
only a small number of countries has embarked or is trying 
to embark on this path, in the final analysis it represents one 
of the main paths along which the world's population 
of some 1,500 million is advancing away from capitalism 
that has already become obsolete as a socio-economic 
formation. 

Regardless of the efforts expended by "Left" dogmatists 
and Right-wing opportunists to discredit the term "non-capi- 
tahst path of development" and the Marxist-Leninist scien- 
tific conception which it serves to express, this path of devel- 
opment actually exists and will continue to gain ground, in 
so far as it reflects the extremely significant objective need 
telt by the underdeveloped peoples to move forward, to a 
path of socialist orientation and start in earnest to put an 
end to their age-old technical, economic, social and cultural 
backwardness without reliance on the "services" of capi- 
talism. 

in keeping with the teaching of Marx and Lenin Com- 
munists hold that if objective and subjective conditions for 
^e leading role of the working class in any given country 
nave not yet taken shape and if at the same time an anti- 
ppitalist programme providing for social progress is being 
implemented to a certain degree by a national-democratic 
e g*me, a ii this represents a major achievement of scientific 
socialism in the context of the national liberation revolution 
Q serves to promote the overall international revolution- 
'y process directed against imperialism and capitalism. No 
tte can deny the fact that it was precisely the founders of 
marxism who provided the only scientific theory of the his- 
Jr *cal inevitability of capitalism and the laws of its devel- 

4-919 
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opment and collapse and who also, as early as the latter 
half of the last century, started singling out and theoretically 
substantiating the possibility of by-passing capitalism : (n 
those peoples who had not yet passed through the capitalist 
stage and were able to profit from their" fortunate posi- 
tion enabling them to avoid it, given the support and 
assistance of the victorious proletariat in the economically 
developed countries. Nor can anyone deny that it was the 
Communists who were the first to implement in practice this 
chance of by-passing capitalism within the wide expanses of 
the Soviet Union — in Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the Far 
East, the northern regions of European and Asian Russia 
— all of which had a complex past, unusual social structures 
and large populations enjoying widely varying living condi- 
tions. The Communists were the first to lead dozens of peo- 
ples within the Soviet Union to socialist prosperity while by- 
passing capitalism. Linked by ties of friendship with the 
Communists of the Soviet Union the Marxists-Leninists of 
Mongolia performed a similar mammoth task to by-pass cap- 
italism in their country starting out from a revolutionary 
national-democratic stand and coming more and more to 
adopt the ideas of scientific socialism that were taking ever 
firmer root in their country. 

Efforts to renounce capitalist development in countries 
where there is no Marxist-Leninist leadership should receive 
all-round support from the communist movement. It is not 
the words and declarations of the national democrats whk h 
possess decisive importance in this connection but their pti - 
tical steps, their ability to lead their countries along a consis- 
tently anti-imperialist course, introduce social change in the 
interests of the people and with the help of the people, their 
efforts to consolidate the cohesion of a united front of all pro- 
gressive forces and reach a clear understanding of the role 
and significance of scientific socialism, while sincerely at- 
tempting to co-operate with its adherents. 

In recent years non-capitalist development has made un- 
deniable strides forward in a number of countries. There is 
good reason to expect that certain Arab countries in the 
Middle East, and possibly certain Afro- Asian countries 99 
well, will start taking steps towards a transition to non- 
capitalist development. More and more people will be 
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opting for this basically socialist patli of development, and 
this process possesses world-historic importance. 

The transition to the path of non-capitalist development 
effected by a number of countries was confirmed in the 
proposition put forward by the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU and the International Meetings of Communist and 
Workers' Parties held in 1957, I960 and 19(59 concerning 
the various forms of transition to socialism. Particularly 
important is the fact that this proposition was found ac- 
ceptable by the Communist and national-democratic parties 
in the newly independent states and provided the basis of 
their programmes for the struggle to introduce socialism. 



THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF THE NON-CAPITALIST PAT I J 
OE DEVELOPMENT AND OF NATIONAL DEMOCRACY 



The concept ''non-capitalist path of development' is 
sometimes regarded as unsatisfactory. Indeed if viewed in 
the abstract it definitely invites criticism since all it con- 
tains is a negative attitude to capitalism. A non-capitalist 
path, but what does this really imply? Are there any other 
paths at the present time other than the socialist or capitalist 
ones? 

Efforts to 'introduce logical clarity" to this concept from 
the point of view of formal logic inevitably make it appear 
untenable: this is true whether this approach is adopted by 
representatives of the Right or the "Left". The latter deny 
the possibility of the initial general-democratic stage of the 
advance to socialism under the leadership of anti-imperial- 
ist national-democratic forces and denote this advance as 
something utterly bourgeois. They deny the socialist orien- 
tation of the activities of national democrats and rejed 
their socialist slogans. They maintain that hegemony of I he 
proletariat is essential from the verv outset of the anli- 
colonial revolution. Without this direct hegemony of tb« 
proletariat they would have us believe it is impossible te 
implement profound general-democratic reforms and make 
the transition to subsequent social changes. Therefore it 
would follow that non-capitalist development is unthink- 
able in those countries where there is no proletariat or Com- 
munist Party or where these are weak and do not yel oc- 
cupy a leading position. 
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Apart from this ultra-revolutionary angle on non-capital- 
ist development, widespread is a seemingly quite opposite 
approach to this problem exaggerating the success of non- 
capitalist development and arbitrarily and subjectivistically 
equating it with socialism. Those who adopt this approach 
are attracted by talk of the leading role of the working 
people, of the vanguard party, the adoption of scientific 
socialism, without taking into account the ideological and 
political context which lends a special significance to these 
slogans that at times sound one hundred per cent Marxist. 
This approach is frequently found in socio-political litera- 
ture: it impresses certain ideologists of national democracy 
and is taken up by them. 

The liquidator approach to non-capitalist development 
from "Leftists" who demand that radical nationalists 
should immediately recognise scientific socialism and estab- 
lish working-class power is fraught with the danger of pseu- 
do-revolutionary adventurism. It is sufficient to prove the 
undoing of as yet weak and relatively isolated socialist ele- 
ments in the light of its overestimation of their maturity 
and numbers and can lead to a fatal split in the united anti- 
impenalist front. It can give rise to strife between progres- 
sive groupings who at the present time and for a long while 
to come will have much to gain from the implementation of 
jmti-imperialist, democratic and anti-capitalist changes. The 
international communist movement rejects this irresponsible 
adventurist line. 

The proletariat in many Afro- Asian countries is indeed 
-«J i numerically extremely weak and poorly organised: it 
dev S | n0t comtitllte a class that P^vs a decisive role in social 
derri i Cnt If *" e wor king people in an economically un- 
clas7 - 0P S r C ° Untry without a fi rmly established working 
dictawL- . r the chance t0 set up a national proletarian 
devdn l- cmbarkin S °n the transition to socialist 

note r w n v wol »ld mean that it was necessary to pro- 
w orkin^ Pl ] devcI °P ment apace in order to build up a 
then iriv f ° n tne basis of ca Pitalisf industrialisation and 
This do' 6 ? f afc founda tion, set up a Marxist-Leninist party. 
Proved J, * i_Y ew has bcen put forward bef orc and has 
o f the c™ enable , in P ract ice. At the Amsterdam Congress 
^cond International in 1904, the Dutch Social- 
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Democrat van Kol maintained that Marx's hypothesis to the 
effect that some countries are in a position, at least partially, 
to by-pass the capitalist period in their economic evolution' 
had not been borne out by subsequent developments. Van KoJ 
insisted that primitive peoples would only arrive at advanced 
civilisation by way of capitalism: this led him to conclude that 
it was the duty of Social -Democrats not to hold up ih c 
advance of capitalism that he regarded as an essential link 
in the history of mankind, maintaining they should even %q 
so far as to promote its emergence by stilling its birth pangs. 

Those who today reject in principle the idea of non-cap- 
italist development, whether they like it or not, are adopt- 
ing the stand of the Right Social -Democrats, condemning as 
it were the peoples of many countries, where conditions for 
socialist revolution do not vet exist, to capitalist develop- 
ment, to a path of oppression and suffering. Underestima- 
tion of the influence of national- democratic parties, con- 
descending attitudes towards the latter and inability to work 
in conjunction with them imply a virtual refusal to imple- 
ment the principles of scientific socialism on the basis of a 
united front of all progressive forces through a gradual 
extension of links with the people and a search and affirma- 
tion of those common aims and endeavours which Com- 
munists and national democrats share in the struggle against 
imperialism, feudalism and capitalism. Displaying inability 
or unwillingness to increase links with the working class, 
the peasantry, the urban petty bourgeoisie and the non- 
proletarian working masses, alongside with ever closer 
co-operation with revolutionary democrats—means to play 
into the hands of those elements among the Communists 
who use a mask of ideological purism to disguise their polit- 
ically sectarian and therefore detrimental stand. 

Marxists-Leninists have always upheld the decisive role 
of the working class in the advance of the socialist revolu- 
tion, in socialist construction, and they continue to do so; 
however in countries, where a working class has not 
taken shape, this approach to the leading role of the work- 
ing class is something that the country can attain at a spe- 
cific stage of non -capitalist development after first rejecting 
the capitalist path. The point at issue here is a counh \ s 
approach to socialist const ruction in general and not to i ls 
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immediate construction, lei alone its conclusive stage which 
is of course still a long way off in these countries under dis- 
cussion. 

A liquidator stance with regard to non-capitalist develop- 
ment from the Right stems from an idealisation of the de- 
velopment of a number of Afro -Asian countries, from dis- 
regard of concrete historical conditions rendering impos- 
sible an immediate start on all-out socialist construction, 
and finally from an underestimation of the lack of homo- 
geneous united class forces at the helm of the progressive 
countries in Asia and Africa. It should be noted that this 
approach to non-capitalist development is not accepted 
by the international communist movement. There is no long- 
er any doubt about the fact that non-capitalist development 
is not tantamount to immediate construction of socialism 
but rather represents a specific stage in historical develop- 
ment, "which makes possible the elimination of backward- 
ness inherited from a colonial past and the creation of con- 
ditions for a transition to socialist development".' 1 " This line 
was consistently developed in the documents issued by the 
International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties 
in 1969. 

Rejection of the idea of non-capitalist development from 
both a Right and a "Left" stand betrays an eagerness to 
make real situations fit theoretical formulae that have 
proved effective in different historical conditions. Such 
efforts display a deliberate disregard for a whole historical 
Period in which anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution is 
ic »ng completed, a period which as a rule covers not years 
out ^decades that are essential for the creation of material, 
uuural and political prerequisites of the transition to the 
so ual ls t stage of the revolution. 



rp, . .^v- ux me ICVUAUUUJI. 

nis approach does not pay due consideration to the spc- 
COlI C n ^ turc of the situation obtaining in the former colonial 
sociar 1 ^ l ^ attaincd tlieir independence in an age when 
world m already become the motive force behind 
opon,f Pr .°F ress - This factor opens up new, unprecedented 

teiCr? SOcial P r °£ ress in the ™ World. At- 

__J^to see the development of the young states, that is 

* Communist, No. <>, 1969, j>. 122. 
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ridden by profound contradictions, as either capitalist r 
socialist lose sight of the infinite diversity of transitional 
stages and link-ups that lack precise qualitative definiteuess 
but can give rise to opportunities or prerequisites for socialist 
transformations. In the Third World which needs most ur- 
gently to embrace socialism by-passing the stage of de- 
veloped capitalist society, the significance and duration f 
these intermediate stages is particularly enhanced. These 
stages arc rife with contradictions, including those stemming 
Irom the as yet ill-defined alignment of class forces; a char- 
acteristic feature of the transitional stages is the alliance 
of all progressive elements, between which there exist .sub- 
stantial contradictions and even antagonism. The successful 
affirmation of the socialist orientation and its firm consoli- 
dation in all aspects of national life depend to an enormous 
extent in these conditions on correct, far-sighted and real- 
istic political leadership. 

The non-capitalist path of development constitutes pre- 
cisely such a transitional period, an extremely comple x com- 
bination of socio-economic and political processes opening 
up new prospects for progress and socialism. The chai es 
carried out at this stage deprive capitalism of its aura' of 
historical inevitability, open up opportunities for an advance 
towards socialism, the achievement of which would de- 
pend entirely on the degree of preparedness and maturity 
of the revolutionary-democratic forces. In his article "The 
Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It" relating to 
mid-September 1917, Lenin wrote: "We cannot be revolu- 
tionary democrats in the twentieth century and in a capi- 
talist country if we fear to advance towards socialism." 

Indeed if the. revolutionary democrats in this latter part 
of the twentieth century characterised by the decisive role 
oi the world socialist system pursue policies in their respec- 
tive countries, which have definitely not yet assumed final 
capitalist characteristics, not in the interests of the landown- 
ers and capitalists but rather against them, in the interests 
of the broad masses, "then it is a step towards socialism"- 
While, as Lenin pointed out with regard to the developed 
capitalist countries, "it is impossible to advance from mwop" 



V. I Lenin, Colla ted Works, Vol. 25, p. 556. 
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oiks . • • without advancing towards socialism",* for those 
countries liberated from colonial domination there is also no 
other road forward apart from that leading in the direction 
of socialism, if they are to eliminate centuries-old backward- 
ness and, in alliance with the socialist system, achieve eco- 
nomic independence of imperialism. 

The concept of advance towards progress under revolu- 
tionary-democratic leadership finds concrete expression in 
the "non-capitalist path of development". The term possesses 
an incontestable advantage in that it corresponds to the 
current level of modern historical experience, does not lag 
behind the latter and yet docs not outstrip it to such a de- 
gree as to lose all contact with reality. 



Non-capitalist development as understood by contempo- 
rary Marxist thinkers ceases to be an abstraction. The most 
striking demonstration of its validity is provided by the 
practical experience of a number of independent countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

Despite the similarity of conditions inherited from the 
colonialist age and the similar problems of development 
and despite the certain similarity between some economic 
and political methods applied in the former colonial world 
it is becoming increasingly clear that two fundamentally 
different trends are emerging as social change is implemented. 
Ihe non-capitalist path is one of these and its very existence 
is; a decisive factor and achievement in the development 
. ,™rica and Asia over recent decades. No amount of theo- 
rising on the common destinies of the Third World coun- 
tries can conceal this fact. 

Wlatc the countries that have freed themselves from the 
colonial yoke have been referred to as "developing" coun- 
ties. Despite the relative aptness of this term in one respect 
ical S q j Ue def "" tel y acceptable: all-round economic, pol it- 
set H cultliraJ development is the main aim these countries 
com mse * ves ' ? neir main objective, what they all have in 
socip 1 ] 10 " a r nd w i tllout which neither capitalist nor socialist 
_J^yjs^easible, nor even politically ir 

* kid., p. 35 8 
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existence. In so far as all the newly independent countries 
are faced with this task of attaining .social, technical and 
economic progress— the condition of national survival- 
there is no need to overstress the differences between them 
as is sometimes done— no need to single out the progressive 
political regimes favouring non-capital ist development and 
dogmatically contrast these with all other young states, 
lumping the latter together as reactionary. Of course the 
advance towards progress even in countries that have a good 
deal in common can be effected in a variety of ways," and 
moreover these ways cannot be regarded as equally effective 
from the point of view of prospects for the revolutionary 
development of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Some representatives of "African socialism" say that the 
most important thing for the African countries at the present 
stage is economic growth. This is, in a certain sense, true. 
Yet it should not be assumed that economic growth equals 
socialism, that everything which promotes economic growth 
leads to socialism. In that case Liberia, the Ivory Coast, 
Malaysia and the Philippines, countries which have made 
considerable economic progress following a path of capitalist 
development, could be regarded as examples of those 
nations which have embarked on a socialist path, while in 
actual fact these countries now find themselves in a situation 
of firmly established neo-colonialist dependence. 

Socialism is a class concept, a political concept; a specif- 
ic level of economic advance is a prerequisite, not the es- 
sence of socialism. The essence of socialism is in the asser- 
tion of the power of the working people, the triumph of the 
toilers, the laying of the foundations of socialism on the 
basis of socialisation of private property of the main means 
of production and exchange. In the final analysis genuine 
socialism is impossible without revolutionary changes which 
cannot but lead in some form or other to progressive state 
power exercised by the working people. Otherwise in certain 
of the developing countries the "national socialism" pro- 
claimed as being in force would definitely tend to degenerate 
into national-bourgeois reformism couched in fine-sounding 
socialist illusions. 

The experience of many Afro-Asian countries that have 
gained their independence since the war bears witness to 
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the fact that attempts at accelerated economic development, 
while as a rule these are pursued to an accompaniment of 
socialist slogans, in actual fact arc cither of a capitalist or 
non-eapilalist nature. 

The first alternative relics heavily on capitalist methods 
of economic management although admittedly of an up-to- 
date and etatist variety. Considerable development of the 
state sector by no means always or everywhere leads to a 
decline in private enterprise. At a given si age the state and 
private sectors develop parallel to each other and where 
private initiative proves inadequate the state sector even 
provides something in the way of support or a supplement 
for the former. In this situation exploiting sections quickly 
take shape and the bourgeoisie becomes clearly defined as a 
class. The exploiting sections strive increasingly to get hold 
of the apparatus of economic and political domination. The 
new stratum of the compradore bourgeoisie emerges which 
actively pursues a policy of economic neo -colonialism of a 
pro-Western, capitalist orientation in both industry and 
agriculture and also when it comes to the training of new 
technical and administrative personnel, a new stratum of 
intermediary bourgeoisie, in conditions when the former 
colonial power no longer exists. Bureaucratic capital accu- 
mulates and an ''administrative" or "parliamentary" bour- 
geoisie takes shape that actively pursues a policy of capital- 
ist accumulation and makes use of the state apparatus, the 
army, police, various enterprises, banks, foreign trade, con- 
struction and transport firms belonging to the state to secure 
greater profit. Corruption soon develops on a nation-wide 
scale. This paves the way to a situation in which influential 
dominant forces emerge that are opposed to socialism and 
which in themselves represent an obstacle on the path to 
socialism. The capitalist path leads to the loss of a consider- 
able part of the national income and the plundering of 
national resources in order to satisfy egoistic and parasitic 
demands of exploiter elements; it also leads to a weakening 
»f state control over the economy and over foreign capital 
which cannot fail to hold back progress. The capitalist path 
relies on intensified exploitation of urban and rural toilers 
m4 leads to a rapid stratification of the rural population 
and its impoverishment, thus making social and political 
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ferment inevitable. If such policies are pursued for lone 
periods then the removal of the domination of bourgeois 
elements m the course of an acute class struggle becomes 
an essential condition for genuine social transformations in 
the interests of the people. 

Non-capitalist development presupposes ensuring eco , 
mimic progress by such means and methods, as a result of 
which no new obstacles on the path to socialism would loom 
up, but on the contrary, the way would be cleared and the 
atmosphere become favourable for the .subsequent transition 
to socialist reconstruction of society. In other words, the 
non-capitalist path presupposes the implementation of ihe 
urgent tasks of economic growth allowing for socialist de- 
velopment m the future. The strategy of' non-capitalisf de- 
velopment consists in the fact that in the final analysis the 
acceleration of the country's economic and cultural advance 
should serve not to consolidate the economic and political 
position of the exploiting forces nor to turn the national 
bourgeoisie or national-bourgeois elements into the ruling 
GJ ass. 

Despite the common factors discernible in anti-capita ; »t 
measures that arc determined by the endeavour of the newly 
liberated countries to put a stop to backwardness and de- 
prive local and foreign capitalists of the chance to dominate 
the economic and social structure of society, these measures 
are being effected in the striking variety of the conditions 
oi socio-economic and political development, and also de- 
spite the large differences in the alignment of class and po- 
litical forces in specific national states. The manifestation in 
the newly liberated countries of some or other traits of non- 
capitalist development is an expression of the specific na 
of this phenomenon and the inevitability of its transforma- 
tion m the concrete conditions obtaining in each country 

Variety in approaches to non-capitalist development can 
also be put down to the multi-structural socio-economic 
make-up to be found in the newly liberated countries. Side 
by side with structures of the economy typical of transi- 
tional periods (tribal, patriarchal- feudal, or small-commodity 
—the most widespread type— local private enterprise, pri- 
vate enterprise backed by foreign capital in both town and 
country, state capitalism) in countries following a non-cap- 
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Statist course of development there has also emerged a state 
non-capitalist sector which is gradually coming to occupy a 
pre-eminent position, particularly in towns. 

It is perfectly clear that, given this variety of economic 
structures, non-capitalist development, as found in each in- 
dividual country, has to be analysed separately and most 
carefully. The aim of this work is to expound some of the 
general characteristics, point to the essence and general pat- 
terns of development in those countries where pre-capitalist 
relations or embryonic capitalism dominate, in particular in 
agriculture, while socio-economic structures are typical of 
the multi-structural economy inherited from a colonial-feu- 
dal system. In these countries capitalist development is only 
at an early stage and the path of social progress is distin- 
guished by special features as a result of which advance in 
a socialist direction is referred to by the term "non-capital- 
ist development". 



Three main factors lie at the basis of the involvement in 
the social struggle of the non-proletarian and semi-proletar- 
ian working masses and the peasantry in the former colonies 
and semi-colonies. These are: 

1. Capitalist development in the former colonial and semi- 
colonial countries which gave rise to an increase in the 
number of hired workers, to stratification among the peas- 
antry and an intensification of capitalist accumulation, and 
a pravated the poverty and hardship of all oppressed 
jr ass ^ s - Capitalist development does not bring people what 
ey h ac 3 expected to achieve after gaining national indepen- 
dence. Local capitalists and imperialists worked all out 
and 3 " 1 * - t]l - C i . , ? 1 P {)Verisnnient ' proletarianisation, "teaching'" 
wm-lr- train ' nff ' °* tne non-proletarian and semi-proletarian 
bnr , ! ng masses in thc former colonies. Capitalism of a local 

na proved just as inacceptable as that from outside. 

Work €nSification of the class stri, SS ,e in the countries 
consJrd t° ? cl ? ieve tneil independence. While striving to 
come t 1 national independence the popular masses 
£cneral° / sc tnat P art °f ,ne bourgeoisie even opposes 
wish t mocratk and anti-feudal policies and has no 
carry through national independence to its logical 
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conclusion. This means that the attainment of general-dun, 
ocratic and national goals becomes impossible" without the 
implementation of domestic social transformations and i n 
many Afro-Asian countries the popular masses and their 
revolutionary-democratic leaders embark on a struggle to 
achieve such transformations. 

3. The international working-class movement, and i n 
particular its offshoot— the world socialist system, which 
not only provides a revolution isms; example to the rest of 
the world but also fulfils the role of the vanguard of the 
proletariat (for example, it helps to counter the exporl of 
counter-revolution and affords all-round support, including 
that of a material variety, etc.). The influence of the social- 
ist system is making itself felt more and more in all conli- 
ncnts and all countries and not only in political, diplomatic 
and military affairs but also in the sphere of technology 
and economics. If this influence is ignored it is impossible 
to reach a proper understanding of much that is now taking 
place in the world and in particular in those countries which 
are pursuing a course of non-capitalist development. 

These factors help explain the fact that at the pres nt 
time the popular masses in a number of countries have cho- 
sen the path of non-capitalist development and started to 
move in a socialist direction despite the absence of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat in a particular country and of a 
firmly established, well-organised Marxist-Leninist party. 

The reasons for the spread of this movement towards 
socialism in the Third World cannot of course be explained 
only by the anti-capitalist feelings of the popular masses 
and many Thud World leaders. As pointed out above the 
economic position of the former colonies and the continuing 
exploitation to which they are subjected by the imperialists 
dictate the need for them to search for a non-capitalist alter- 
native. 

When analysing the present-day world capitalist economy, 
part of which consists of countries which have only recently 
shaken themselves free from colonial dependence, it is not dif- 
ficult to single out those specific factors which drive the de- 
veloping countries to oppose capitalism as a system and 
gradually break with it by restricting and then ousting the 
capitalist elements from their economy. A complete break 
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with the world capitalist economy, its laws and uneven dis- 
tribution of rights and privileges has not taken place yet, but 
the relations which bound these countries to the world capi- 
talist system, leaving open to them nothing but a path of 
capitalist development, have already been shaken and un- 
dermined. 

Economic expedience alone and the desire to embark on 
non-capitalist development are of course insufficient in 
themselves. They are important stimuli but at the same time 
objective and subjective conditions are essential for the 
satisfaction of the acknowledged need for non-capitalist 
development. 

Some supporters of non- capitalist development from the 
ranks of the national democrats of today frequently hold 
that there is anti-capitalist potential latent in the primitive- 
socialist, communal, patriarchal or tribal institutions and 
traditions of their peoples, in religion, etc. Such ideas can 
lead to dangerous idealisation and exaggeration of the role 
and significance of patriarchal traditions in the transitional 
period when the break with capitalist development is just 
beginning. It is important to remember that these institutions 
constitute a serious obstacle in the path of the development 
of modern productive forces and are often a bastion of ig- 
norance and political backwardness. In themselves they con- 
tain no spontaneously developing seeds of progress which 
roiffht allow a backward society to emerge from its stagna- 
tion without participation in the contemporary class strug- 

t Tk tilC struRffle between socialist and capitalist civilisa- 
'on. ihey are powerless to withstand the pressure of the 
pernicious trends towards private property, profit, exploita- 
1°". and Parasitism, The existence of deep-rooted patriar- 
create and rcsuItant illusions to a certain extent 

s t rue . , an at . mos P nere favourable for the propagation of the 
Hon I affa / nst ex Ploitation of man by man. Yet this situa- 
a nd trf mari r the decisive intervention of progressive forces 
Proer^ use ,°* modern methods and techniques of economic 
beyonri ti? the class stru £S Ie which must be take n from 
these tr a S>> COnfines of the tr5bal wav of life ' in ordci that 
to nvr. > °" s mi S ht be more <> r ^ss effectively used 



>n barlr? ^ the development f initial socialist trends 
KWai "d societies. 
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The significance of patriarchal patterns does not li e j n 
the fact that there is any guarantee of a subsequent tran- 
sition to socialism latent within them as some national 
democrats would have us believe but in the fact that a coun- 
ty where the traditions of a communal, tribal society still 
make themselves felt is in a certain sense a tabula rasm 
This means that it is receptive to new social structures and 
can well develop not only in a capitalist direction, if 1 rends 
undermining communal principles are given free scope to 
gain ground, but also a socialist one, if objectively and sub- 
jectively favourable conditions for the latter are at hand. 

However the existence of certain vestiges of patriarchal 
society are not the essential condition for the possibility of 
non-capitalist development. After all this factor was present 
even before the First World War and between the two 
world wars; national- revolutionary and national-reformist 
leaders often used to set their hopes on this factor when 
dreaming of establishing social harmony and justice. How- 
ever these dreams were always of an illusory nature and 
any hopes of building socialism on such a foundation were 
Utopian. 

A fundamentally new phenomenon leading to the emer- 
gence of new forms of transition to socialism is provided by 
the assistance afforded to the national liberation movement 
by the world socialist system. Socialist countries not only 
assist the newly independent states with their materia] and 
technological aid but also provide a guarantee protecting 
the progressive transformations being implemented in these 
countries and shielding revolutionary political regimes from 
encroachment on the part of the imperialists. Precisely this 
support from the socialist community and its active struggle 
against the imperialists provide a vital basis for mm- capi- 
talist development and indeed make it possible. The sooner 
and more fully national democrats grasp this the belter 
prospects for non- capitalist development will be. 

The idea that the non-capitalist path of development only 
became possible thanks to the support of the socialist com- 
munity is not merely an important theoretical statement. I* 
is of great practical and political significance. It underlie 
the strategic line of the relations between the socialist coun- 
tries and the national -democratic forces in the former 
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olonies, a line of consolidation of their co-operation, mutual 
aid and united stand in the face of the common enemy. 

Indeed no other policy is thinkable for the socialist coun- 
tries vis-a-vis the national democrats. It is dictated by their 
fundamentally objective interest in consolidating the radi- 
cal consistently anti-imperialist wing of the national libera- 
tion movement, to which socialist ideals arc far from alien. 
As for the forms of assistance afforded the newly indepen- 
dent states by socialist countries here probably there is loom 
for improvement and more careful thought. It is vital that 
the assistance from socialist countries should, wherever pos- 
sible, consist in mutually advantageous co-operation, lor it 
is clear that the scope of one-sided aid is limited and bla- 
tantly insufficient for the satisfaction (if the needs of these 
states that are ready to embark on a path of non-capitalist 
development or have indeed already done so. 

The objective need for co-operation between the socialist 
countries and the national democracy makes specific de- 
mands on the latter. The foreign policy tenets and concepts 
which at one time served as a common platform lor all 
Third World countries now require to be developed and 
defined more precisely. Positive neutrality and non-inter- 
ference can no longer be interpreted as an effort to steer a 
course of balance between the two systems, Non- capitalist 
development is not possible on such a b:rsis. It demands 
closer relations with the socialist community in the interests 
oi the common struggle against the imperialists and a clear 
understanding of the social implications of socialism and 
imperialism, opposition to the theory of "rich and poor na- 
! ? J? 01 '^at 0I " two superpowers"' based on a rejection 
° the class character of the two camps in the modern world. 

eversion to this theory is still to be found amongst certain 
so ' r demf>crats ancl ,cacis to a certain mistrust of the 
u s 2? "^countries and the isolationist slogan calling for 
leid 7\ nce ' etc - Experience is the best master and it 
nee 1 t nalio . nal democrats to a clear grasp of the vital 
tirn l Consondate tl0s w ' tn the socialist countries; some- 
tj Cs 1Q wever this policy is promoted with certain rcserva- 
fact H T, 1 tau t>on as it were. A clear understanding of the 
ara i I la * P l '«spccts for non-capitalist development are insep- 
£ ' y linked with the support received from the world so- 



cialist system will pave the way to conditions most fayouraM 
for mutually advantageous economic and political co-onei-J 
tion. ' a 



Socialist revolution demands specific technological, eco 
nomic and socio-political prerequisites. This is an incontro- 
vertible tenet of scientific socialism. However Leninist theory 
categorically opposes not only any undue emphasis of tech- 
nological and economic prerequisites to the exclusion of all 
else, or the establishment of strictly fixed and rigidly defined 
economic and cultural levels as indispensable for socialist 
construction ("although nobody can say just what that 
definite 'level of culture' is", ;; as Lenin reminded us), bul also 
vulgar-deferminist concepts to the effect that the political 
prerequisites of revolution only emerge as a result of eco- 
nomic growth. In this respect Leninism differs from the ide- 
ology ol Right-wing European Social -Democracy with its 
slavish imitation of the past and insistence on European 
models. 

According to these Social-Democrats only the progressive 
countries ol Western Europe had reached a level enabling 
them to embark on the construction of socialism. As for the 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Eastern Europe, including 
Russia in 1917, they would have to wait for the establish- 
ment of socialism in the advanced countries of the West. 

Lenin renounced these bourgeois-reformist ideas that 
acted as a brake on the revolutionary energy of the vast 
masses living in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
He gave them confidence that they could, through their own 
revolutionary efforts, work towards the construction of so- 
cialism. Lenin's article "Our Revolution" is permeated with 
ideas concerning the distinctive nature of the forms and 
sequence of development in the countries of the East. Lenin 
started out from the premise that in the age of imperialism 
and socialist revolutions revolutionary situations could fake 
shape even when what the Social-Democratic doctrinaires 
referred to as the objective economic prerequisites of social- 
ism were not at hand and that it would be unforgivable to 



* V. I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3.% p. 47b. 
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disregard these powerful revolutionary outbursts and fail to 
see in them new forms of the advance of work! rcvolu- 

tion " 

This article, which treats not only the revolution in Rus- 
sia but also revolutions in the countries of the East that 
were drawing nearer and nearer, stresses throughout that 
the undeniable lack of economic prerequisites for progress 
can to a certain extent be made up for by political prereq 
uisites, which can and indeed should become the basis for 
the creation of the economic ones. Lenin wrote: "If a def- 
inite level of culture is required for the building of social- 
ism . . . why cannot we begin by first achieving the prereq- 
uisites for that definite level of culture in a revolutionary 
way, and then, with the aid of the workers' and peasants' 
government and the Soviet system, proceed to overtake the 
other nations?"" 

It was precisely from this angle that Lenin approached 
the imminent revolutions in the countries of the East: this 
approach reflects the revolutionary spirit of Leninism which 
enabled the party and the international communist move- 
ment to single out, analyse and support the tremendous 
revolutionary potential of the peoples in the colonial and 
dependent countries who are striving, albeit in a haphazard, 
unorganised way, to turn the struggle against imperialism 
A1 , a smuggle against capitalism. Recent events in 
^igeria, byna, South Yemen, Somalia, Tanzania, the Peo- 
nr f . llc of thc ^ongo, Guinea and Burma arc ample 
prooi ot this. There is no doubt that the number of countries 

Mea« C \r? nt T take d similar course will steadily multiply, 
tion-Tr Lenm ' s approach to this question of the revolu- 
of suhi P r etltial ? f the cobniai countries is free of any kind 
analvsiQ f!u n " 15 based on a comprehensive scientific 
of , ot . the present situation, for political preconditions 
Squire* ^ P recisel y that objective reality which 

s °Setv H m ° St CXact assessment of the class structure of 
f orce s J^i economic situation, the alignment of political 
If geological trends, etc. 

^tiniK^ 3011 * 11 ^ P ros P ects J °r revolutionary develop - 
-^_J^_J*e Afro- Asian countries from the angle of objective 
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preconditions, then it becomes quite clear that in must () f 
them there do not exist either technological and economic 
or political preconditions for any immediate implementa- 
tion of socialist transformations. It does not however in the 
least imply that the Asian and African peoples are deprived 
of opportunities to embark on deliberate plans for drawing 
nearer to socialism, or opportunities to work towards social- 
ism and moreover not through building capitalist society, 
as is assumed by people who sacrifice such revolutionary 
potential to tritely understood economic determinism, but 
by more or less by-passing" capitalism and its developed 
forms. In an age where the world socialist system has be- 
come the main factor deciding historical development, 
these prospects open up before practically all countries that 
have freed themselves from colonial domination. 

Even nowadays, some 90 years after Engels wrote his 
letter (dating from September 12, l8S£j to Kautsky, it is 
impossible to provide an exhaustive answer to the question 
as to which phases of development the backward countries 
will have to pass through in order to reach socialist urba- 
nisation of society although one thing is quite clear: the 
non-capitalist path of development is one of the essential 
patterns of the newly free countries' development that 
emerges in the course of their struggle against the impe- 
rialists, a struggle which they wage in alliance with the 
socialist system so as to achieve full national independence 
and social progress. 

The concept of non-capitalist development consists in the 
opportunity of making important preliminary steps towards 
socialism in conditions where there are insuflicient objective 
preconditions for the direct implementation of socialisni. 
This merely serves to underline the importance of objective 
political preconditions making it possible to exert decisive 
inlluence on the course of the complex process of non-capi- 
talist transformations, on the attainment of fundamental 
objectives that history places before the newly independent 
countries. 

In Africa, and to a certain extent in the Asian coun- 
tries as well, the level of capitalist development is low. ,n 
most cases extremely low, if not embryonic, and there is 8 
heavy burden of communal traditions, albeit modified by 
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• fluences of a feudal or capitalist character/ This means 
that technological and economic, and the closely tied with 
[jjem, cultural preconditions for the construction of 
socialism are either utterly inadequate or do not exist at all. 

reference to Russia which at the time found itself at 
a completely different medium level of capitalist develop- 
ment, Lenin spoke of the need to raise the country's material 
and cultural level by means of socialism relying on the 
socialist state-political superstructure as a precondition. 
However the creation of a political superstructure adequate 
for the implementation of socialist transformations and that 
might open up the road to economic construction, is not 
going to be achieved merely by a seizure of power on the 
part of the revolutionary forces: it requires a broad and 
reliable social basis in the form of a working class and of a 
political vanguard armed with a progressive scientific theo- 
ry. In most African countries even these conditions do not 
exist and the same applies to a large number of Asian coun- 
tries. The working class in the African countries is extreme- 
ly small and has not yet wrested itself once and lor all 
from the strata of the peasantry and urban petty bour- 
geoisie; its political organisation is weak and class conscious- 
ness insufficiently developed. The Marxist political parties 
that have emerged in a number of African countries and 
are exerting on the development of the latter a fruitful 
revolutionary influence do not yet represent a force suffi- 
ciently strong to lead the popular movement. Certain repre- 
sentatives of radical nationalism emphasise those tenets of 
scientific socialism which frequently provide them with a 
suitable ideological backing up for their own political plat- 
lnrm. However the petty-bourgeois, nationalistic basis of 
their ideas at times constitutes a serious obstacle impeding 
an Y consistent or comprehensive grasp of the theory of 



I An incomplete but useful list of I he countries in Asia, Africa and 
«tn America divided up according to levels of capitalist development 
«s provided in the journal International Affairs (No. 2, 1964, p. 8)- 
f«ud°l i t0 tllis VHihlinitum in eighty countries and territories prc- 
tali f l ons Predominate, in eleven feudal relations, in thirty capi- 



trics^T ^ reached a low level of development, and in seventeen coun- 
ment h u yi Br4Ujil > India - Lk ) a medium level of capitalist dcvclop- 
nas been attained or approximately so. 
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.scientific socialism. The class which, in the light of its eco 
titanic nature, is best suited to assimilate scientific socialism 
is the proletariat and in particular the industrial proletar- 
iat Representatives of democratic middle sections, on the 
other hand, usually adopt a selective, eclectic and restricted 
approach to socialism. This is why the radical petty-bour* 
geois stratum is liable to opt for socialism, but however 
much the revolutionary situation might urge it on in the 
direction of scientific socialism, it cannot in the final analysis 
provide a sufficiently reliable social basis for the establish- 
ment of working-class power, for all-out socialist const ruc- 
tion, that might secure the final victory of socialism. 

After the world's first socialist state came into being nd 
the socialist community took shape new prospects for dl aw- 
ing nearer to socialism were opened up before the peoples 
who were still at a backward stage of economic develop- 
ment To a certain extent assistance from the socialist states 
compensates as it were for the deficiency of internal objec- 
tive prerequisites of socialism. 

When the economic, political, internal and external pre- 
conditions either do not exist, or, if so, then in ins u id ent 
measure for a country to embark on socialist construe m. 
the main task to be carried out during the transitional pe- 
riod of non-capitalist development is the creation of the 
economic, political, cultural, internal and external condi- 
tions which would facilitate advance in the direction of so- 
cialism, which at some later stage might enable the working 
class in alliance with the toiling peasantry to come to power 
and thus attain a decisive prerequisite for the socialist recon- 
struction of society. Thus the essence of non-capitalist de- 
velopment at the present stage consists in the main of getf> 
eral-democratic anti-imperialist transformations, the i->P~ 
priority task to help pave the way J or a socialist future. 

A special feature of the non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment is the close link between the two stages of revolution: 
the national liberation, anti-imperialist stage and the strug- 
gle for the establishment of social justice that extends be- 
yond the confines of the anti-colonial movement in its i - 
sical, i.e.. bourgeois forms, when the local bourgeoisie comes 
to power and opportunities arise for the accelerated growth 
of local capital. The new historical epoch has merged these 
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two stages together, as it were, so that something in the way 
of a symbiosis is taking place, characterised by various 
features of both national- democratic revolution, on the one 
hand, and socialist revolution on the other. National aims 
prove to be attainable only given the consolidation of the 
social front and the extension of social changes. The divid- 
ing line between these two stages of the revolution has 
shown itself to be relative, although of course the qualita- 
tive differences between them still hold good. Sometimes 
o-eneral-democratic reforms have been implemented so rad- 
ically and consistently that they came to be associated with 
those transformations which in other conditions were carried 
out during the initial transitional stage of socialist revolution. 
This however does not imply in the least that countries fol- 
lowing a non-capitalist course have already embarked on 
the socialist road. 

In the policy documents issued by all countries pursuing a 
non-capitalist course and in the speeches of their leaders a 
good deal of attention is paid to the dual task implicit in 
socialism— the establishment of socialist society, i.e., the elim- 
ination of exploitation of man by man, and the attainment 
of economic, social and cultural progress. But not always is 
the correlation of these two aspects presented distinctly 
enough. 

In the majority of Third World countries capitalist pri- 
enterprise, which has made considerable strides in such 
countries as India, Pakistan, Iran, the Philippines. Thailand, 
Morocco, the Lebanon, Tunisia, the Ivory Coast, is neverthe- 
ess ill-suited to ensure a rapid rate of economic progress and 
Provide solutions for the fundamental problems of develop- 
t^rt* k* c * n S these countries. This task (which in itself has 
J^ng socialist about it) is taken on by the state. This testifies 
J lie profound lack of trust in the principles of private enter- 

ide^ t1lC CVer wider ext€nt ot tnc influence of socialist 
a I' ^ e sam e time it would be wrong to ignore a 
cin< v °^ ^ ac ^ ors which complicate the transition to non- 
das St development. The fact is that the interlinking of 
Qati 8 ano - social aims, on the one hand, and anti-imperialist, 
ment f ' cu .^ ura ^ economic aims, on the other, the attain- 
gives Wmcn demands a different alignment of class forces, 
r, se to considerable difficulties in the path of the 
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struggle for social progress in countries where the working 
class has not yet assumed a leading position in political life 
and where there are not yet any Marxist-Leninist parties 
which could lead the movement working towards socialism 
The dovetailing of these tasks which have conventionally 
beeri regarded as belonging to two different stages of th c 
revolution (the stage of national liberation and that of rad- 
ical social transformations) constitutes the distinctive as- 
pect of modern development in the national-democratic 
countries and explains the complexities and peculiarities of 
the alignment of class forces, 

With reference to the Chinese revolution at the beginning 
of this century Lenin stressed that in China there still exist- 
ed a bourgeoisie capable of consistent revolutionary action, 
i.e.. the peasantry. In the countries of the Third World of 
today there also exist large intermediate petty-boui geois 
strata of essentially radical and revolutionary sympathies 
that are capable of political action and which represent a 
direct encroachment on thc interests of the privileged sec- 
tions of the population, including the interests of the local 
bourgeoisie. In conditions where the revolutionary potential 
of the proletariat has not come into its own for objective 
reasons, or where this revolutionary potential has not yet I 
come to constitute a decisive social force, the revolutionary 
potential of the petty bourgeoisie can still quite delicately 
fulfil a useful purpose. What is more it provides a school 
that will serve to mould thc political outlook of the woiking 
people in the Third World and through which the latter 
must without fail pass. The petty bourgeoisie that dominates 
thc political scene in many of the developing countries is to I 
a position to ensure advance along the nun-capitalist path, I 
in so far as it remains loyal to principles of petty-bourgeois 
radicalism and revolutionary ideals, and docs not vcci 
towards bourgeois reformism, which for the petty bourgeoi- 
sie is always a possible outcome of its political evolution. 

Ii would be naive to count on being able to construct 
socialism with the support of the petty bourgeoisie and 
under its leadership. However it is quite logical to talk 
the period of thc domination of revolutionary petty-b° ur " 
geois circles as a distinct stage in the course of the ionn ejr i 
colonial peoples' advance to socialism. The greater loyalty 
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revolutionary ideals shown by these circles, the closer 
their links with thc woiking masses, the more intolerant 
they will be of bourgeois tendencies and bourgeois reform- 
ism the longer will be the period of time when they will 
be in the vanguard of the people and the more considerable 
will be their contribution to the preparation of the neces- 
sary conditions for the construction of socialism in econom- 
ically backward countries. 

This is the idea which l ies at the basis of the non-capital - 
ist path. It could be characterised as the implementation of 
general-democratic transformations that take into account 
the prospect of a socialist future. This means that the far- 
reaching social transformations which are not in themselves 
socialist should be carried out in such a way that the na- 
tional bourgeoisie does not turn into the politically and eco- 
nomically dominant class or the dominating social force and 
thus lead to the appearance of yet another obstacle on the 
path to socialism — namely, a well-defined class of capital- 
ists, the absence or weakness of which is a vital precondi- 
tion for non-capitalist development. 



The non-capitalist path of development is a relatively 
new phenomenon in the life of society. Many aspects and 
implications of this phenomenon have not yet been defined, 
and not merely in theory but in practice as well, It would 
be dangerous to hurry with the construction of any artificial 
schemes and fail to take into account the social situation 
which has not yet assumed definitive shape and which is 
full of contradictions. Here we arc dealing with something 
°ther than mere repetition of the well-known historical 
experience of the Central Asian republics of the Soviet 
Union. This is a specific manifestation of the movement 
"wards socialism not involving, at this particular period, 
° lr ect state leadership by the proletariat but made possible 
wanks to the support of the socialist community and to 
c 'ose alliance with the international working-class and 
p° mn junist movement. The examples of the Mongolian 
e ople's Republic and the Soviet Central Asian republics 
nJ * US S? ,ly cited in discussions of non-capitalist develop- 
ent - This is justified and there are good reasons for it. It 
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goes without saying that the idea to the effect tfcat non 
capitalist development can be effected in countries where 
there is no dictatorship of the proletariat constitutes a Umj 
cat continuation of the premise regarding; the possibility of 
advance towards socialism "not via capitalism". Non-capi- 
talist development outside the confines of the socialist syg_ 
tern is a qualitatively new phenomenon, In the republics of 
Central Asia advance towards socialism by-passing capital- 
ism took place under the leadership of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. This first, tremendously important historic 
experience was distinguished by the fact that the countries 
and peoples which in the course of their development by- 
passed capitalism, were within the orbit of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution, were able to turn to the Soviet 
Government for direct state aid, make use of its guidance, 
army, state apparatus and were led by political cadres and 
a political party whose course of action was based on Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching. In this situation the hegemony of the 
proletariat came into its own not merely in a national comext 
but in a certain sense in an international context as well, 
The idea of non-capitalist development, which first 
gained acceptance in the sixties on the basis of the c , 
pence ol the Afro-Asian countries, hinges on the fact that 
it is possible to undertake certain steps leading away from 
capitalism towards socialism in countries that have not yet 
broken away from the world capitalist economy, nor entered 
the socialist community, in countries where internal coali- 
tions for the hegemony of the proletariat and the leading 
role of Marxist-Leninist parties have not yet, to the nei 3- 
sary extent, taken shape, and where the influence and sup- 
port of the world socialist system cannot take the form of 
direct state leadership from countries where the proletariat 
has proved victorious, where they cannot be all-embracing- 
Herein lies the principal difference in the modem advance 
along the non-capitalist path in a number of Afro-Asian 
countries, as opposed to that which took place in the Soviet 
republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

In the international context there is no doubt that ihe 
world socialist system in its constant endeavour to protect 
progressive regimes against imperialist encroachment :"id 
to afford these countries significant economic, political aid 
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military aid goes a long way toward guaranteeing the suc- 
cess of non-capitalist development. If the world socialist 
system did not exist it would be impossible for these coun- 
tries to pursue a course of non-capitalist development. 

However the situation with regard to the prospects of 
this type of development is by no means identical in all 
those countries that have opted for it. In the Soviet repub- 
lics of Central Asia and the Mongolian People's Republic 
territorial proximity to revolutionary Russia, traditional ties 
with the latter, relative isolation from the imperialist states 
all helped to provide a reliable guarantee of protection 
of revolutionary gains by the world's first socialist state 
and made that state the most important, if not the only 
source of all-round help and assistance. The revolutionary 
transformations that were implemented in the Central Asian 
republics and also those in the Mongolian People's Republic 
were introduced under the direct influence of the socialist 
revolution in Russia and in close conjunction with that rev- 
olution. The ties between the Afro-Asian countries follow- 
ing the path of non-capitalist development and the socialist 
community are not so direct, close and comprehensive. Not 
only does geographical distance play a part but also tradi- 
tional^ ties between the developing countries and the for- 
mer "mother countries" as well as the fact that the Afro- 
Asian countries still remain part of the capitalist market of 
'he world economic system. These factors, however, clearly 
account for the continuing opportunities not only for eco- 
nomic but also political influence of the world capitalist 
! y j e ?!' and from this influence stems the utterly objective 
na historically explicable balancing of many newly liber- 
te a countries between the two systems, their non-align- 
sy Wn ieh does not rule out anti-imperialism, growing 
the? 3 / socialist countries and co-operation with 

„ . ter lJ i an international context engaged in by pro- 
sive national movements, by non-capitalist regimes in 

Af "<a and Asia. b 
1 h 



^op(j e f* natl0na ' Iteration movement has assumed global 
turall nS ' *'^ ie developed socialist countries cannot. na~ 
re const .^ lov ^ e ?N *he assistance necessary for the economic 
selves f UCti ° n °*„ c l° ze,ls °f countries that have freed them- 
r om colonial and semi-colonial dependence. Economic 
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reconstruction is first and foremost the concern of t L 
peoples ot these countries themselves. Help from the S 0v ; ? 
Union and the existence of Marxist parties created inipor 
tant political and economic- preconditions for the construe' 
tion of socialism in the Mongolian People's Republic a J 
the Central Asian republics. In Asia and Africa these pre 
conditions— involving direct state unity of the newlv libe- 
rated countries that have opted for socialism with the 
countries of triumphant socialism— do not exist, and at 
tempts sometimes made in Marxist literature to identify 
modern conditions pertaining to non-capitalist development 
in the countries of Asia and Africa with the experience of 
the Mongolian People's Republic and that of the Central 
Asian republics in the Soviet Union, seem unwarranted 
Modern national-democratic non-capitalist development is 
a qualitative! v new phenomenon, which ineontestabl y has 
much in common with the experience of both the Mongo- 
lian People s Republic and that of the Central Asian repub- 
lics m view of the endeavour to by-pass capitalism or at 
least shorten its stages, but which at the same time intro- 
duces fundamentally new elements to the theory and practice 
ol by- passing capitalism. 

An important difference between present-day non-capi- 
talist development and earlier experience of by-pa ssinff 
capitalism in the USSR lies in the fact that social transfor- 
mations are being implemented in countries where time is 
no hegemony of the proletariat and these policies are not 
being guided by Marxist-Leninist parties but pursued under 
the leadership of a radical anti-imperialist revolutionary' 
democratic intelligentsia exposed to the powerful impact of 
the theory and practice of world socialism, and the interna- 
tional working-class and communist movement. 



Some countries which are embarking on the path of non- 
capitalist development are characterised by the absence oT 
relative insignificance of the traditional socially and political- 
ly formed class antipodes— the bourgeoisie and the prole? 
tariat— -and their political parties. As a result of this situa? 
tion it is the petty- bourgeois intelligentsia which comes *° 
constitute the dominant political force. 
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The national democrats — as a rule, intellectuals of hum- 
li origin, or the sons of peasants or semi-proletarians— are 
•adicais by upbringing, in their outlook. T 
democrats represent the interests oi broad circles of 
population who support consistent anti-imperialism 
progressive social change. They play a leading role in the 
broad national front, which includes the urban and rural 
petty bourgeoisie, workers, peasants, part of the national 
middle bourgeoisie that still supports the struggle against 
imperialism. Enjoying the support of the working masses 
the national democrats are able to undertake decisive mea- 
sures against the imperialists, neo-colonialists, local big 
capitalists and feudals. 

This social stratum in Asia and Africa is characterised by- 
hesitant policies, lluctuations in orientation and vacillation 
between the stand of the working people and that of the 
bourgeoisie. In the context of non-capitalist development in 
societies where class antagonisms are lis yet ill-defined or 
because of the prime importance ol tasks ol national scope 
when class contradictions are not in the forefront of politi- 
cal life, this intermediate stratum acquires a certain sta- 
bility, has the opportunity to maintain over a long period a 
balance between conllicting trends thus representing the 
nation as a whole without losing* its social specificity and 
seeking support from the armed forces, one-party regimes 
and the non-proletarian working masses. Nevertheless even- 
tually as the correlation between the general -democratic 
and the socialist tasks of the revolution changes and also in 
v *ew of the fact that during periods of military and social 
crises fluctuations and balancing become ever more diffi- 
cult, the intermediate social strata are obliged to opt for 
°ne side or the other. 

in Soviet political literature a national democracy is 
ned _ as a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship oi semi- 
Proletarian and non-proletarian working masses and petty- 
r^ Ur f eois strata all anxious to see independent progressive 
evelopmcnt. In this definition which in the main is apt, 
closely connected and controversial questions still 
quire clarification: the participation in the national-dcmo- 
bon U ? ited fn>nt (5f patriotic forces of part of the national 
r geoisie, and the question of its leadership. 
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In uncritical identification of the non-capitalisl and 
socialist paths of development it is tempting to excluded 
national bourgeoisie from the alliance of national forcS 
and acknowledge the leading lole ol' the working massed 
in particular since a number of statements by ideologists d 
national democracy provide formal substantiation for this 
It would seem that to deny out of hand that any section 
oi the national bourgeoisie can participate in the govern^ 
ment ol a national-democratic state that has opted for poli- 
cies of social progress at this particular stage would be hasty. 

In the first place, at this particular stage the national 
democrats upholding the non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment are coming to grips with tasks of an anti-feudal, anti- 
imperialist nature, i.e., general-democratic tasks the imple- 
mentation of which is also in the interests of a certain sec- 
tion of the national bourgeoisie. Egypt's Charter of Nation- 
al Action makes this quite clear since it contrasts nation^ 
capital, that is included in the category ''working forces oi 
the people", and exploiter capital. However much these two 
concepts may be displaced in this definition the main idea 
is unmistakable, namely, that this charter is aimed aj the 
small and medium capitalist. Other policy documents 
published in national democracies (Iraq, Algeria, Syria, 
South Yemen, Somalia, etc.) are worded m similar terms. 

In the second place, the weakness of the national bour- 
geoisie means that some sections of it are interested in a 
certain expansion of the state sector, i.e., in the context of 
the given alignment of political forces in the national-dem- 
ocratic states they are anxious to see non-capitalist 
methods applied in the building up of the national economy- 
This economic interest shown by part of the national 
bourgeoisie in non- capitalist development may appear para- 
doxical but it is an undeniable fact. Indeed, during its ini- 
tial stage the non-capitalist path provides in the main 
the implementation of general-democratic, anti- imperialist 
and anti-feudal measures. Medium and small-scale local 
capitalists who actively participate in the economic life ot 
their countries know that these measures are in their inter- 
ests. They serve to protect medium and small-scale capital 
from economic pressure exerted by the imperialists and 
from competition from big capital of both the local and 
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f reign variety. Nor do the interests of medium and small - 
a l e national capital conflict with the state sector which 
institutes tne basis for the economy of those countries that 
have opted for the non-capitalist path. It is revealing to 
note that in those countries, and in particular the Arab 
countries, the work of state enterprises has not served to 
oust small and medium-scale employers. Active private 
enterprise is particularly widespread in the sphere of retail 
and semi-wholesale commodity circulation, in small and 
medium-scale manufacture, in workshops with a limited 
number of hired workers (some 5-10), in construction work 
by contract and in the transport network. At the present 
stage the formation of the state sector is proceeding side by 
side with the emergence of something in the way of a mixed 
economy subject to state control. The non-capitalist path of 
development allows for the long duration of this coexis- 
tence of the state and private sectors. 

Of course it is important to approach different sectors ol 
the national bourgeoisie with carefully differentiated crite- 
ria, in this stratum, and in particular in its upper echelons, 
it is common for tendencies to ally with the imperialists and 
undermine the united front of the national liberation move- 
ment to be encountered. These tendencies are sometimes 
made more prominent by measures that are not really jus- 
tified from an economic point of view and which have not 
been adequately prepared in the political sense: such mea- 
sures include over-hasty nationalisation of enterprises 
belonging not only to foreign capitalists but also those from 
the sphere of medium and small-scale national industry as 
well as premature nationalisation in the trading sphere includ- 
retail trade. As regards the middle and, chiefly, the 
Petty national bourgeoisie, at the present stage in a number 
2,, . C0Untr ics these sections support the national democrats, 
^nis go es to show that if appropriate policies are pursued 
D c 5 r * a 'u section of the local bourgeoisie ran over a definite 
era? relied on to co-operate with the national demo- 

ns i ri anCl WOr k w * tmn tlie anti-imperialist bloc, although 
firnr not me an that there will not be any inner strati- 

wion or friction within that bloc. 
n ati Cr ? |^ ere f° re exist objective grounds for allowing the 
na l bourgeoisie certain scope for participating in the 
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national-democratic bloc. When representatives of iniernie- 
diale social strata, representatives of the petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia — both civil and military— are in power, room 
is open for political influence of the national bourgeoisie. 
This means that when defining the class essence of the na- 
tional-democratic state it is wrong to maintain that within 
such a state the national bourgeoisie has been entirely 
removed from political power. 

The true position of local capitalists in the political systert 
of national democracy finds clear expression in the thesis 
accepted in Marxist literature to the elfect that the bour- 
geoisie as a whole is deprived of any monopoly of political 
power and only participates in national administration 
within the framework of a national front, which it no longer 
dominates. 

Events have shown that the tasks of national -democratic 
revolution cannot be consistently carried out under the 
exclusive leadership of the national bourgeoisie, but only 
when more progressive forces are in control, forces embrac- 
ing representatives of the proletarian and non-prolel; nan 
strata in town and country and also representatives oi the 
petty bourgeoisie. Although a certain section of the national 
bourgeoisie numbers among those forces which are working 
towards social progress, it is important not to overestimate 
this section's role in that process; the national bourgeoisie 
as a class cannot of course be numbered among the mam 
motive forces behind that process. 

It is precisely those social forces which contain bourgeois 
tendencies within the country and paralyse them that pro- 
vide a guarantee of a consistent socialist orientation. rh e 
intensification of the influence of these forces within the 
national front ensures gradual development of socialist ten- 
dencies. This will lead to a weakening of the political posi- 
tion enjoyed by the big local capitalists and the pro-impe- 
rialist forces working in collaboration with the latter. f 

It is evidently from this standpoint that the assertions ol 
certain ideologists of non-capitalist development concern: 
ing the power of the peasants and workers in a number 
Asian and African countries (Tanzania, Guinea, BurOT 
etc.) should be approached. These assertions should be i 
into account and welcomed in so far as they reflect P 1 ' ' 
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ss ive tendencies of political development. Yet it is im- 
S1< rtant to remember at the same time that there exist pro- 
Emrffcois tendencies opposing them and, still more impor- 
t nt that as yet there do not exist adequate objective and 
ub/ective conditions for the workers and peasants to come 
to power and that these classes do not yet possess inde- 
nendent political organisation based on scientific socialism. 
In some of the countries under discussion the working class 
is not yet sufficiently organised or politically mature to 
assume political power, in others although it may have 
acquired the necessary degree of maturity it is not yet 
admitted to power to such an extent as to determine the 
class nature of the latter, and in yet a third group of coun- 
tries the working class is only just starting to take shape. 

When stating that national democracy answers the aspi- 
rations of the popular masses, including the peasants and 
workers, we mean that the overall policy of these regimes 
and the progressive socio-economic transformations they 
implement are in tune with the class and national interests 
of the working people. As for their real participation in the 
exercise of state power, as a rule this participation is bla- 
tantly inadequate and in some countries even negligible. 
Military officials and civil servants, the petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia and representatives of the liberal professions 
act as spokesmen of the interests of the working people 
within the state apparatus and its economic bodies. Many 
of these groups in the light of their class background are 
subject to political vacillations and are often likely to co- 
operate with private capital. 

The vital need to draw the working people into active 
Political life and the importance of a reconstruction of the 
state and party apparatus according to genuinely democratic 
Principles and in such a way as to ensure the wide involve- 
ment f Wor k ers and peasants is recognised by many 
^aders of national-democratic regimes, However in the 
a lority of countries that have embarked on the path of 
. Capitalist development decisive steps in this direction 
stl ^ W to be taken. 

rol r lmportant precondition for the enhancement of the 
e xist<? tlle W01 "king class and all the working people is the 
^ tence of political organisation making it possible to 
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btrng inilucnce to bear on socio-political decision-making 
and to take up a position that corresponds to their c las 
goals. This is all the more important in view of the f2 
that in some countries that have opted for the non-capitaj_ 
ist path the working class has already taken on fairly deli" 
nitc shape (Syria, Algeria and Burma) while in others 
it is still in the process of formation (Guinea, the Peopled 
Republic of the Congo, Tanzania, the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, etc.). 

The working class in the Third World too constitutes the 
foremost detachment of the working people, the most con- 
sistent champion of socialism and the interests of the peo- 
ple. In some countries that have embarked on the non- capi- 
talist path, in particular the Arab ones, the working class 
has already amassed a good deal of experience of economic 
and political struggle and come to uphold fine revolutionary 
traditions. In these countries conditions are taking shape 
that will make various forms of the working people's active 
participation in the political leadership of the country quite 
feasible. Much, of course, depends on the position adopted 
by the ruling national-democratic circles, on the degi ee to 
which the latter appreciate the role of the working masses 
and first and foremost the role of the working class, on their 
readiness to rely consistently on working-class suppoi -\ and 
co-operate with the working class. 

The idea that in those countries that have opted for tl} e 
non-capitalist path of development, the national bourgeoisie 
and bourgeois elements have been deprived of all partici- 
pation in political power and that this power is completely 
in the hands of the working people is without doubt exag- 
gerated and can be explained by attempts to identify non- 
capitalist and socialist development In actual fact the neces- 
sary conditions for the undivided power of the working people 
have not yet taken shape in the majority of the developing 
countries. The participation of certain sections of the nation- 
al bourgeoisie in political affairs can be traced back to * 
variety of circumstances and not merely explained by *W 
fact that these sections are incorporated in the united fr<W 
of democratic, anti-imperialist forces and that it is in th el [ 
interests over a certain historical period that the movement 
for social progress should prosper. The fact is that the** 
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rVcal organisational and economic sense are prepared bet- 
1 for active involvement in political affairs, for shoulder - 
n£ political power. The classes of the working people, on 
the other hand, in most of the countries that are embarking 
on non-capitalist development, are poorly organised and 
have little political experience. It is beyond any doubt that 
the machinery of political power in these countries which is 
in the hands of representatives of the radical petty-bour- 
geois intelligentsia, is unstable and ridden with contradic- 
tions; this abundance of contradictions in certain conditions 
may lead to an additional scope for the intensification of 
the influence of national-bourgeois elements within the bloc 
of anti-imperialist forces. In view of this it would evidently 
still be correct to define a state that has opted for non-capi- 
talist development or a state with a national-democratic 
regime as a political regime deriving its power from the 
broad social bloc of the working people, that embraces a 
growing proletariat, petty-bourgeois strata from town and 
country, and certain sections of the national bourgeoisie 
that support progressive social development from an anti- 
imperialist standpoint. The decisive aspect of non-capitalist 
development in which lies its historic importance is the fact 
that the national-bourgeois elements within this bloc are 
deprived of a monopoly of political power. This opens up 
Possibilities for the subsequent gradual ousting of these ele- 
ments, as the influence and political grounding of the work- 
ing people, and in particular of the working class, increases. 

The class nature of national- democratic regimes is distin- 
guished by two features. Firstly, it is above all petty-bour- 
geois strata (the intelligentsia) that provide the main polit- 
a. cnam pions of the interests of the bloc of the classes of 
ne working people, the petty and middle bourgeoisie. In 
e second place, these representatives of the petty-bour- 
^? l .s intelligentsia who are at the helm of state and party 
ti v air f S ' the arm y ana " tiie economic apparatus enjoy rela- 
den . ec *? m °f action and a certain temporary indepen- 
f ^ Vls -a-vis the main classes in society. In most countries 
r elat" 1S type because of the as yet ill-defined nature of class 
dinat? 118 f- lerc is a P artial or to£al absence of a direct subor- 
^ °n link between class organisations, wherever the Iat- 
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ter exist, and the representatives of the petty-bourgeois i 
telhgentsia in power. This means that the regime can j„t 
duce first measures that further the interests' of the toilW 
social strata and then others which oppose them. This situ/ 
tion gives rise to the illusion that these regimes are oi l 
supra-class character. * 
In recent years some national-democratic regimes hay- 
revealed a tendency for radicalisation, reflected in their 
more resolute implementation of anti-imperialist policies in 
the consolidation of anti-bourgeois tendencies, in the embrac- 
ing of a number of tenets of scientific socialism, in particu- 
lar with regard to the class struggle, and in statements on 
the special role of the workers and peasants in the exercise 
of political power and in the expansion of co-operation with 
the socialist countries. 

How should these phenomena be evaluated? Do they rep- 
resent a qualitative change in the class character of the re- 
gimes or their continuing radicalisation within the frame- 
work of revolutionary-democratic or nationalist ideology? 

The second would appear more likely although it is pos- 
sible that such radicalisation also prepares the ground for 
future qualitative changes. Some ideologists of non-capital- 
ist development have veered to a certain extent in the direc- 
tion of scientific socialism, in particular as regards the 
important question of recognition of the class struggle, yet 
even so it would be wrong to equate the ideas of the nation- 
al democrats with Marxism. When it comes to fundamen- 
tal ideological issues the national democrats have not aban- 
doned their petty-bourgeois stand, although their recogni- 
tion of the class struggle (as found in Iraq, Syria and cer- 
tain other countries) goes hand in hand with some degree 
of recognition of the need to set up a bloc or front of pro- 
gressive, anti-imperialist forces, national democrats and 
Communists. Yet they restrict opportunities for what could 
otherwise be practically unlimited co-operation with the 
Communists. Nor should the increasing role of the worked 
and peasants in the national-democratic countries b j 
overestimated. The role of the workers and peasants should 
not be judged from political declarations. The main mass 
ol workers and peasants have as yet no access to power- 
Those in power still suffer from fear of the masses— the 
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ational democrats have not overcome this fear, some of 
Ihem still do not trust workers and Communists, although 
a t times they are obliged to work alongside them. 

Most revealing in this context is the way in which the 
political concepts of the former leaders of the Republic of 
Mali have evolved. The leaders of this republic put forward 
slogans calling for the radicalisation of the revolution, an 
"active phase of revolution' 1 , a transition to ''genuine social- 
ist construction" and a purging of the ranks of the party 
from counter-revolutionaries of all brands. In this connec- 
tion Madeira Keita mentioned the need to make a transi- 
tion from a united national anti-imperialist front to a van- 
guard party capable of building socialism within the con- 
text of the class struggle and a popular-democratic dicta- 
torship. An alliance between the working people of town 
and country was advocated. Yet it would be over-hasty to 
regard these tenets as Marxist, for the very concept of 
classes and the role of the proletariat used by these leaders 
is too abstract and ill -defined. 

It is quite obvious that many representatives of the rev- 
olutionary intelligentsia are able to make the transition to 
a Marxist-Leninist stand. Yet even by doing so they will 
not place themselves in a position where they can change 
the social character of the regime or the social basis of the 
movement, which remain petty-bourgeois. Therefore the 
adoption of a Marxist-Leninist stand in relation to isolated 
issues is most important and revealing; indeed, it is most 
desirable and should be fostered, but it will be of an 
.j^f. y» reversible nature, while such a national-demo- 

atic party will by no means become a Marxist-Leninist 

the 3 V a resuU of this transition - lt Js (m thc class basis of 
f 0c nat i°nal-democratic parties that our attention should be 
tip«' S st and foremost in any evaluation of such par- 

« opportunities and prospects. 
th e r. e t ? ia L n source °f these Parties' support is provided by 
quart y .~ D ?urgeois section of the population. In some 
or Co f* S rt ls held that the peasantry when living in feudal 
bourge^ 1111131 conditions <* ocs not really constitute a petty- 
of can;+ 1S p Stlatum aild ls nof predisposed for the emergence 
Sorn e id ? m . am * f he adoption of petty-bourgeois ideology. 
e °logists of national democracy consider that in the 
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light of this situation the peasantry, taken on its own pro 
vides a reliable class foundation for socialist constructio-" 
and that on such a basis socialism can be built just as su * 
cessfully as on the basis of proletarian support in develotw 
countries. Here the internal contradictions inherent in 
the peasantry are ignored completely, just as its uninter 
rupted stratification is ignored. This idyllic, romanticised 
approach to the peasantry has a great deal in common with 
Russian Narodism and its imitators right up until the pre- 
sent time, when certain traitors of Marxism try to put the 
peasantry over as the working class. When talking of the 
class essence of the national-democratic parties it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind also that, because of the lack or weak- 
ness of a class-conscious proletariat, these parties will have 
to evolve over a long period under the leadership of repre- 
sentatives of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia and come to 
terms with all the implications of this situation, particular- 
ly all manner of possible power fluctuations. 

This naturally leads on to the question as to why the in- 
ternational communist movement supports national-demo- 
cratic regimes and programmes of non-capitalist develop- 
ment which they advocate and implement. 

In the first place this support can be explained by the 
fact that the activities of these regimes are in keeping with 
the overall, general demands of progressive evolution in 
the developing countries at the present stage — that is, evo- 
lution away from capitalism towards socialism, while these 
countries at the same time are not yet ready to embark on 
the direct implementation of socialist transformations under 
working-class leadership. 

At the present stage the national democrats are introduc- 
ing a number of far-reaching anti- imperialist, anti -feudal 
;wd anti-capitalist transformations which Communists 
would also have implemented if they had been in power, 
although, of course, Communists would have introduced , 
them while relying on the support of the working people* 
the working class, and would have been pursuing a con- 
sistent, clearly defined Marxist-Leninist course of action- , 

While such general-democratic transformations are being 
introduced (this applies still more so to isolated social^ 
transformations) in countries that have opted for the non- 
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italist path, some methods and tenets of scientific social- 
■m are applied. When revolutionary democrats reject the 
lS - ta {] S t path of development and implement more or less 
c onl plete nationalisation of capitalist property belonging to 
foreign or big local capitalists, introduce agrarian reforms 
in several stages, so as to ensure that the class resistance 
of those that oppose such reforms should not result in 
any serious setbacks for the agricultural productive forces, 
which are weak as it is, and manifest political solidarity 
with the socialist countries in international affairs with 
regard to the basic issues of world politics — in all 
these cases the revolutionary democrats act as would have, 
if they had been in power, the Communists whose policies 
are always based on Marxist-Leninist precepts. 

In order to solve fundamental social problems consistent 
revolutionary democrats who really base their policies on 
the interests of the working people have no other scientific 
theory to turn to, even if they do not embrace Marxist ideol- 
ogy in toto; they have no other political methods, devices 
and practices at their disposal for the implementation of 
socio-economic transformations other than the methods, 
devices and practices that have been tested and proven by 
the struggle and lives of hundreds of millions of people 
and which Marxist -Leninist theory generalises and substan- 
tiates. It is possible not to accept Marxism-Leninism on 
Rrounds of insufficient acquaintance with the same, falling 
a prey to prejudice or on account of the social limitations 
°t certain leaders of the liberation movement, but it is im- 
possible to carry through to the end any single anti -capi- 
talist transformation without reference to Marx, Engels or 
euro, without reference to the experience gleaned by 
arxists-Leninists in their struggle against imperialism and 
o ^ 1 ^lj sm - This explains why in the countries that have 
cla -j r non - t apitaIist path, the influence of working- 
ss ideology, of Marxism-Leninism is making itself 
lot? 6 f n ^ more dearly felt as time goes on. To ignore this 
hash process * s to condemn oneself to political defeat, as 
s * ru 8^ efl k° nie out by cvents and experience in political 

thc n D a ^ tl0n nat * ona l democracy itself is evolving and at 
Present stage it is evident that in some of its elements 
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it is approaching scientific socialism. As a result of gradu 1 
and protracted changes the finest representatives of nation! 
democracy may, apparently, make the transition to the 
principles of scientific socialism. However this transition 
requires a firm foundation that can only be provided by a 
consolidation of the position of the representatives of the 
emergent working class in the state apparatus and the na- 
tional-dcmocratic parties. At the present time there are no 
reliable guarantees of such development within national 
democracy. It does not make a point of rallying proletarian 
support or giving the proletariat access to power or prepar- 
ing the ground for any change in the class nature of its 
power, ThcMime is not yet ripe for this. Nor is nation! 
democracy itself ready for such a qualitative leap. Not in 
any one of the countries pursuing a course of non-capitalist 
development has the proletariat asserted its right to power, 
although it is gradually coming up to this in a number of 
countries. This explains why it is possible to observe Inten- 
sification of Left-radical and bourgeois-opportunistic ten- 
dencies in the stratum of representatives of the pettv-bour- 
geois intelligentsia now in power. The victory of the bour- 
geois trend is a possible outcome at the present stage of 
development in these countries and this fact should not be 
forgotten. 

The non-capitalist path of development could be inter- 
preted as such a phase of development when the bloc of 
anti-imperialist, progressive social forces that from a numer- 
ical point of view is dominated by non-proletarian work- 
ing masses, represented in political affairs first and foremost 
by intermediate strata, the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, 
implements general-democratic transformations using non- 
capitalist methods thus laying the foundation for the subse- 
quent transition to a socialist path. 

In the context of non-capitalist development in theory 
private economy capitalism does not assume the important 
of the dominant or leading economic pattern. The develop- 
ment of industry is carried out in the main with non-cap 1 " 
talist methods and wide social strata are interested in seeing 
its progress. Nevertheless the chance and danger that the 
general-democratic transformations that are being intra* 
dueed might be used as steps on the way to capitalism 
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main, because of the close ties between these countries and 
[he world capitalist economy, the domination of a small- 
commodity economy, the existence of a bureaucratic pro- 
Western bourgeoisie, the powerful influence of former land- 
owners and capitalists and finally because of the petty- 
bourgeois nature of the regime in power, all of which 
factors serve to render the political structure of these coun- 
tries unstable. 

The alignment of political forces shall determine which 
of the possible outcomes asserts itself. A fierce political 
struggle for the consolidation of the position of the most 
consistent revolutionary elements within the bloc of pro- 
gressive forces and for the real involvement of the working 
people in the political affairs of these countries is in prog- 
ress and gaining momentum. Certain successes have already 
been scored in this respect and these successes provide 
a guarantee of further progress in national democracy. At 
the same time setbacks and even defeats have also been 
recorded. 

"But whatever the difficulties," Leonid Brezhnev speak- 
ing on behalf of the CPSU delegation at the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties in Moscow 
(1969) pointed out, "they cannot minimise the importance 
of the cardinal fact that a start has been made in a funda- 
mentally new direction for the development of the newly 
independent countries. And their example will carry the 
greater conviction the more headway the revolutionary- 
democratic countries make in their economic and cultural 
development, the fuller the advantages of non-capitalist 
development are revealed." 



^ can be said there are two vital conditions that make 
ssible a socialist orientation in the Afro- Asian countries. 
couK St alreacJ y referred to is support from the socialist 
co- es . an<1 the international working-class movement, 

Pcri P r rati ° n witil lnem and a unitec * stand in t,ie anti-im- 
i c a Is * stru ggle. The second is the cohesion of all patriot- 
a nd ?i nsistentl y anti -imperialist forces within the country 
and * G Cl€a ^° n °f a united front of progressive social forces 
organisations. The non-capitalist path characterised 
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at the present time mainly by general -democratic transfor- 
mations and consistent implementation of anti-imperialist 
policies requires a wide alliance of class forces including 
the worker and peasant masses, wide semi-proletarian stra- 
ta, the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie and the patrioti- 
cally inclined representatives of local capital. 

The goal of the imperialists and reactionaries, and those 
bourgeois elements ready to collaborate with them is to use 
the gains of the national-democratic revolution to further 
their own ends, i.e., capitalist development. In this situation 
it is imperative that the national democrats should be vigi- 
lant and meticulous in their defence of all revolutionary 
gains, that they secure the support of genuine and consis- 
tent adherents of socialist trends, and these, in the end, can 
only be the working people. 

Socialist trends of development can only be consolidated 
by all -round activisation of the participation of the work- 
ing people (first and foremost that of the working class) in 
political affairs, the creation of a progressive political orga- 
nisation to further the growth of class consciousness and to 
facilitate organised consolidation of political resolutions and 
the political line corresponding to the true interests of the 
people. 

The question as to the place of the working people within 
the framework of the national-democratic state leads on to 
the complex problem of relations between the national 
democrats and the vanguard of the working class in the 
developing countries, namely, Marxist-Leninist parties and 
groupings. For many countries that are embarking on the 
non-capitalist road it is this that constitutes a most impor- 
tant aspect of the task of the formation and consolidation of 
a united front of anti-imperialist forces of a socialist orien- 
tation. 

These parties themselves, and they alone, can decide 
what the attitude of the working class and its Marxist- 
Leninist party to the activity of the revolutionary democrats 
should be. Yet when each specific decision is reached the 
experience already amassed by the communist movement is 
taken into account and likewise the Marxist-Leninist tenets 
already elaborated on matters relevant to the issue in ques- 
tion. 
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Lenin drew attention to the fact that petty-bourgeois 
democrats are inclined to take into account, accept and uti- 
lise in their political struggle only isolated aspects of Marx- 
ism. He commented on this practice in the following words: 
"The rate at which capitalism develops varies in different 
countries and in different spheres of the national economy. 
Marxism is most easily, rapidly, completely and lastingly 
assimilated by the working class and its ideologists where 
large-scale industry is most developed. Economic relations 
which are backward, or which lag in their development, 
constantly lead to the appearance of supporters of the 
labour movement who assimilate only certain aspects of 
Marxism, only certain parts of the new world outlook, or 
individual slogans and demands, being unable to make a 
determined break with all the traditions of the bourgeois 
world outlook in general and the bourgeois-democratic 
world outlook in particular."* 

It thus follows that the complex nature of the ideology 
of the national democrats can be explained by objective 
factors. A good deal of time is required before the national- 
revolutionary parties will come to embrace whole-heartedly 
scientific socialist positions as a result of the changed con- 
ditions in the newly independent countries, industrial devel- 
opment, the formation and consolidation of the working- 
class and the growth of the political consciousness of the 
popular masses. For this reason, while firmly upholding 
Marxist-Leninist principles, Marxists need to be far-sighted 
and flexible in their activities so as not to lose the support, 
of the masses: they must be constantly searching, and indeed 
must find, their allies from among those social strata and 
groups which at the present time do not yet accept the 
theory of scientific socialism in all its aspects but are already 
making partial use of it and could well embrace it in full 
tomorrow. 

The most important political task now confronting Marx- 
ists-Leninists as they work towards the final triumph of so- 
cialism, is to search out in the contradictory situation per- 
taining in economically backward countries opportunities 
tor welding a firm alliance between Communists and those 



* V. I. Lenin, CoIhtWd Works, Vol. 16, p. 348. 
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social forces which are turning towards socialism and enjoy 
the support of millions and tens of millions, to help their 
allies from among the non-proletarian working masses to 
attain an understanding of the principles of scientific 
socialism — and all this without indulging the prejudices of 
the rank-and-file petty-bourgeois representatives of the na- 
tional revolutionary democracy. 

Lenin had made a number of profound and penetrating 
observations regarding certain aspects of the way in which 
the intermediate social strata behaved during the October 
Revolution and during its most critical stages. These obser- 
vations are most enlightening with regard to problems of 
development encountered at the present stage of the revolu- 
tion taking place in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In the years immediately following the Revolu- 
tion a swing in support of Soviet power was to be observed 
among the petty-bourgeois masses and their parties. With 
reference to this Lenin wrote: "It is not enough to encour- 
age this change of front and amicably greet those who arc 
making it. A politician who knows what he is working for 
must learn to bring about this change of front among the 
various sections and groups of the broad mass of petty-bour- 
geois democrats if he is convinced that serious and deep- 
going historical reasons for such a turn exist. "* 

Lenin's approach to the attitude that should be adopted 
to petty-bourgeois democrats teaches Communists to make 
use of all possible means to bring forth the swing of the 
masses in the direction of scientific socialism and consoli- 
date it. This development of world-historic importance is 
taking place in the minds of tens of millions throughout 
Asia and Africa. They are coming to link up improvements 
in their living conditions with the struggle to achieve social- 
ism. They are not yet aware of what scientific socialism 
really is and what a complex task is involved in the con- 
struction of socialist society in economically backward coun- 
tries. At times they are prone to expect excessively rapid 
results from socialism not realising what tremendous feats 
of labour are required to secure the triumph of socialism. 
Sometimes they approach socialism from a predominantly 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 191. 
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selfish point of view and this is understandable. Yet even 
then it is clear that they appreciate there is no solution 
other than a transition to socialism and that capitalism pro- 
vides no real prospects for improving their living condi- 
tions. 

Most Marxist-Leninist parties and groupings in the devel- 
oping countries have on a number of occasions declared 
their support for progressive measures introduced by the 
national democrats and their readiness to work with the 
latter in the interests of national liberation and social 
progress. Communists submit to comradely constructive criti- 
cism negative aspects of the activities engaged in by the 
revolutionary national- democratic leadership in the coun- 
tries with a socialist orientation, but assure them of their 
full support for all progressive policies and their struggle 
against the common enemy, namely, the imperialists and 
internal forces of reaction. The Communists sincerely en- 
deavour to co-operate with the revolutionary democrats, 
thus exerting a positive influence on them in the hope of 
ensuring more consistent and effective implementation of a 
revolutionary-democratic, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and 
anti- capitalist programme. In no way do they attempt to 
make capital out of this or that error or miscalculation, set- 
back or temporary defeat of the progressive regime so as to 
discredit it: they go all out to promote the development of 
the democratic and socialist potential latent in progressive 
regimes and consistently support the class interests of the 
emergent proletariat and of all the working people, attach- 
ing prime importance to them. 

Only in this way is it possible for Marxists-Leninists and 
at the same time for the consistent national revolutionary 
democrats to accelerate the historically irreversible process 
of the advance of scientific socialism, and hence that of the 
working class so that they play a leading part in the rev- 
olution in their particular country. The leading position of 
the working class in the national liberation revolution comes 
as the result of persistent work on the part of its vanguard 
"within the context of the revolutionary anti-imperialist 
and anti-capitalist front and is in no way a preliminary 
vital condition for the first steps along the non-capitalist 
path. 
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Communists and national democrats constitute the two 
most authoritative political forces in the developing- coun- 
tries that are opposing imperialism and working for social 
progress. Their co-operation is an objective necessity if the 
national liberation movement is going to triumph: it is a 
factor of decisive importance for the future of the Afro- 
Asian peoples. 

No single ubiquitously acceptable variety of this co-oper- 
ation has yet been defined in the light of past experience. 
There is nothing surprising about this seeing that the paths 
of development followed by the national-democratic rev- 
olution and the ways in which political parties have taken 
shape in the various countries under discussion are infinitely 
various. 

In some countries of Asia, and almost everywhere in Trop- 
ical Africa, the ill-defined class stratification of the popu- 
lation has not made the emergence of class parties a histor- 
ical necessity, particularly in the early stages of the anti- 
imperialist and social struggle. In these countries— of which 
there are a good number— there did not exist either prole- 
tarian, or bourgeois class parties. National fronts of a na- 
tion-wide character, that led these countries' struggle for 
independence, expressed the people's patriotic and social 
interests. In most of these countries it is these national fronts 
which still occupy a leading position. A good number of 
contradictions have made themselves felt within these 
organisations as social conllict has gained ground; in some 
of them Left groupings have emerged that are endeavour- 
ing to set up vanguard parties of a socialist type. In a num- 
ber of countries even before independence, before national- 
democratic regimes assumed power, Marxist-Leninist 
groupings took shape and engaged in political struggle 
despite tremendous difficulties in their way. Sometimes these 
groupings were not sufficiently organised or cohesive for 
them to develop into parties; however, in some states par- 
ties were set up and they played a leading role in the 
struggle against imperialist and reactionary' forces. Com- 
munist Parties of this type were set up in Syria, Iraq and 
certain other countries and they won universal respect for 
the heroic struggle that they waged over many years in the 
name of their people's national interests, in the name of 
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liberty, progress and social justice. Fraternal Commu- 
nist Parties were, are and will remain the patriotic forces 
most dedicated to the people, the champions of the revolu- 
tion against the imperialists, fighting for independence, de- 
mocracy and social progress and capable of making inesti- 
mable sacrifices in the name of the final victory. 

Relations between the national democrats and the Com- 
munist Parties and Marxist-Leninist groupings follow vary- 
ing courses and are by no means always smooth. Major suc- 
cesses in stabilising the internal political situation and ral- 
lying together all progressive forces in order to repulse the 
common enemy have been scored in those countries, where 
these relations developed on a basis of co-operation. 

In Egypt there existed Marxist-Leninist groupings which 
at the time of the 1952 revolution had not yet joined togeth- 
er to form a united Communist Party. Now Egyptian 
Marxists are co-operating with the national democrats 
within the framework of the Arab Socialist League. 

Relations between the national democrats, who came to 
power in Syria, Iraq and Algeria, and the Communists were 
coloured by manifestations of prejudice, mistrust, errors 
and misunderstandings, many of which have not been sur- 
mounted to this day. By no means all the national demo- 
crats support the general endeavour to achieve social prog- 
ress, or appreciate the need to join forces in face of the 
common enemy. Meanwhile it is precisely an understanding 
of this need— and only this understanding— that can open 
the way to close and more successful co-operation between 
the Communist Parties and the revolutionary democrats in 
these countries. Of course there might still be differences on 
a number of essential issues in the liberation struggle and 
in regard to ways and forms of development. However what 
is important is that there exists an objective opportunity 
for a broad coincidence of interests in the course of defence 
and consolidation of national independence, in the struggle 
against internal forces of reaction that are supported by the 
imperialist powers and in the implementation of far-reach- 
ing social reforms in the context of non-capitalist develop- 
ment. Work directed towards making the most of this 
opportunity provides a reliable foundation and guarantee 
for success of the national -democratic revolution/ 
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Acknowledgement of the apt nature of the Communists' 
activities creates a favourable political climate for the active 
participation of Communist Parties in the movement for 
non-capitalist development and for friendly relations with 
the national democrats. Such developments are impeded by 
the mistrust and suspicion of the working class and its rev- 
olutionary vanguard that are cultivated by the imperialists 
and reactionaries among Right sections of the national 
democrats. Sometimes reactionaries succeed in pushing 
through their insidious plans and goading on the national 
democrats to engage in anti-communist campaigns and 
excesses. I he interests of non-capitalist development de- 
mand that attitudes fostering the disunity of revolutionary 
forces he forgotten and wiped out as soon as possible while 
anti-capitalist, consistently socialist tendencies are consoli- 
dated in these countries. 

National revolutionary democrats and Communists, who 
are true patriots and champions of independence and a bet- 
ter future for their peoples, need to appreciate still more 
clearly that their indestructible source of strength lies in 
unity. It would be a tragedy, not only for them, but also 
for their peoples that have opted for a non-capitalist path, 
if only a defeat of the revolutionary forces were to make 
them appreciate this indisputable fact. 

The Twenty-Fourth Congress of the CPSU proclaimed 
an appeal for the consolidation of all anti-imperialist and 
progressive forces in the countries that have embraced a so- 
cialist orientation, for the establishment of close co-opera- 
tion between national democrats and Communists. The polit- 
ical unity of all patriotic and anti-imperialist parties, orga- 
nisations and forces in a united and progressive national 
front capable of taking upon itself the implementation of 
socialist orientation and work towards the ultimate goals of 
non-capitalist development, and also democratisation of the 
social order with increased involvement of the working- 
people have the wide support of the popular masses and 
patriotic organisations in the newly independent coun- 
tries. 

A striking example of this is provided by the course of 
events in the Republic of Chile. In that country the popular 
front of progressive forces uniting the two main parties— 
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the Socialists and Communists — constituted a firm nucleus 
of the working people. 

It is on the national democrats and Communists that the 
outlook for creating normal conditions for close and honest 
co-operation in the interests of revolution depends. Expe- 
rience has shown that the rallying together of national demo- 
crats and Communists to pursue a common policy of consis- 
tent anti-imperialism and social progress and granting to 
the champions of scientific socialism opportunities actively 
to participate in socio-political affairs, constitute essential 
preconditions for a successful advance along the non-capi- 
talist road. Communists armed with a scientific theory of 
social development are infinitely better equipped than others 
to struggle for the 1 evolutionary transformation of society. 



Deliberate intervention in haphazard economic evolution 
so as to avert uncontrolled development of capitalist private 
enterprise is only possible with the help of an appropriate 
political superstructure. Only a state possessed of the neces- 
sary apparatus and means for implementing economic plan- 
ning and control and, where necessary, resorting to legal 
coercion, and having its own economic basis — namely, an 
expanding state sector — is in a position to check economic 
anarchy and secure conditions favourable for non-capitalist 
development. In the final analysis the success of non-capital- 
ist development depends on a correct balance between a 
state's political and economic priorities, and its active, 
rational role in economic and social affairs. 

From this it is clear that the political superstructure is 
also of decisive importance for non- capitalist development. 
On the one hand, a state needs to be set up that is capable 
of flexible and consistent implementation of the anti-impe- 
rialist, anti-capitalist course outlined earlier: on the other 
hand, the political vanguard at the helm of such a state 
must have a coherent revolutionary programme, capable of 
rallying together considerable sections of the popular 
masses and stirring them to action to achieve revolutionary 
socio-economic transformations. 

The main difficulties in the period under discussion stem 
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from the problem as to how to set up a new state, mould 
its social and class structure, make sure (hat the activity of 
the state apparatus is, as far as possible, in keeping with the 
goals of non-capitalist development, consolidate ties between 
the state and the popular masses and finally to ensure the 
lattefs involvement in the work of the state's administrative 
apparatus. The social character of the state and the class 
structure of the state apparatus in a number of countries, 
that have announced their intention to pursue socialist goals, 
sometimes differ considerably from those publicly proclaim- 
ed. In this context there still exists a large gulf between 
word and deed. 

When analysing the structure of the state apparatus set 
up by national democrats it soon emerges that this state ap- 
paratus is often of a military or semi-military character, 
particularly during the initial stages of the national-demo- 
cratic states" development. At this stage national- democratic 
regimes at times undergo the influence of the rule oi 
individual personalities. 

Events in many places have shown that not only the ad- 
ministrative, but also the army apparatus in the national- 
democratic states are littered with people whose political 
reputation is, to say the least, dubious and who sometimes 
blatantly oppose national-democratic objectives. Such figures 
usually constitute a major threat to national-democratic rev- 
olution, to its ant i -imperialist, democratic and social goals 
and transformations. They also constitute a threat for the 
revolutionary national leadership and for the stability of the 
state structure. This gives rise to the question as to the need 
for breaking up or fundamentally reorganising and cleaning 
up the state machine that has been inherited by the national- 
democratic regime. 

In Burma, for example, after the establishment of a na- 
tional-democratic order it was the army which became the 
main force behind the state apparatus. The group of officers, 
guided by patriotic sympathies and progressive aspirations, 
"which effected the coup, took over responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of state affairs, for foreign and internal policy 
and the economy. However, the civil and administrative 
apparatus inherited by the new regime from the national 
bourgeoisie was, as acknowledged by the new head of state, 
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General Ne Win, corrupt through and through and reared 
and prepared for office under the inlluence of the colonialists 
and their bourgeois hangers-on. As frequently noted in the 
Burmese press, this civil service more often than not acts 
against the interests of non-capitalist development rather 
than in such a way as to promote its programme. This raises 
the issue as to how the army can find opportunities for re- 
modelling the state machine on more healthy lines. 

The Burmese army was set up in the forties as an army 
of national liberation to wrest independence from British 
and later from Japanese occupation; it was an armed force 
of national revolution. The creation of this army was to a 
large extent carried out under the inlluence of the Com- 
munist Party of Burma. It is a democratic army consisting 
mainly of peasants and in which the urban poor, the work- 
ing class and the urban petty bourgeoisie are widely repre- 
sented. Its officer corps is also made up of men from humble 
social backgrounds with democratic sympathies. As a rule 
the officers have no links with feudal -landowning elements 
or the big bourgeoisie. It is revealing to note that one of the 
leading organisers of this army, General U Aung San 
(killed in 1947), was at one time a prominent figure in the 
Communist Party of Burma. Despite the fact that for almost 
fifteen years the bourgeois governments led by U Nu, U Ba 
Swe and U Kyaw Nyain tried to use the army as a shock 
force in their struggle against the Communist Party of Bur- 
ma and implanted anti-communist ideology and practices in 
its ranks, the revolutionary national -democratic officers op- 
posed the imperialists and the local bourgeoisie at the 
critical stage of their country's development (March 1962). 
Naturally enough however the anti-communist prejudice 
cultivated among the officer corps of this army has not been 
erased completely yet and at times breaks through to the 
surface. 

The experience of Burma and various other countries, 
that have embarked on the non-capitalist path, shows that 
the national democrats are able to make use of the state 
apparatus they inherit from the preceding regime only at 
the initial stage of their campaign to introduce anti-capital- 
ist reforms, and that such a policy leads to considerable dif- 
ficulties and tension and much loss of pace and results. The 
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country's subsequent development along the non-capitalist 
path in the direction of socialism, quite apart from its tran- 
sition to all-out construction of socialism and the triumph 
of the latter, can be achieved only as a result of fundamen- 
tal changes in the class character of the state apparatus, the 
introduction of improved administration methods and tech- 
niques and its turning into a state of the working people. 

Even now the social transformations that have been in- 
troduced in a number of countries have made possible the 
initial success of non- capitalist development but given rise 
to considerable resistance on the part of reactionary circles. 
The need to surmount the opposition of internal and for- 
eign reliction demands further, new steps in the direction of 
state ctemocratisation, the mobilisation of the working 
masses in the struggle to create a new society, and their en- 
hanced role in state administration. This need brings up first 
and foremost the question as to the consolidation (and in 
some countries the creation) of the vanguard, popular po- 
litical party capable of embracing ever more comprehen- 
sively the theory and practice of scientific socialism and, on 
such a foundation, of guiding state affairs with the support 
of the broad masses of the working people. The efforts 
devoted to the creation of such parties or the transformation 
of existing mass national-democratic parties are being un- 
dertaken in Burma, Egypt, Guinea and a number of other 
countries. 

Non-capitalist development outside the confines of the 
socialist world is a path which has so far not been traversed 
by anybody and which is therefore an exceedingly difficult 
one. This is due to lack of experience, of ready models and 
also due to the magnitude of the tasks facing the countries 
which have embarked upon this path. It is clear that the less 
prerequisites there are for an advance towards socialism and 
the larger the number of intermediate stages to be by-passed 
or surmounted, the more difficult this advance becomes. 
There is little doubt that these difficulties will affect, or in- 
deed are already affecting, the results achieved and influ- 
ence the forms and methods of progressive transformations. 
It is dangerous to present non-capitalist development in idyllic 
terms. A socialist orientation by no means removes all dif- 
ficulties overnight or guarantees immediate social and polit- 
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ical harmony. Non- capitalist development is without doubt 
an advance in the direction of socialism, but it starts out from 
backwardness. Socialism is a relatively distant prospect, 
while backwardness is a day-to-day reality. Backwardness 
cannot help hut leave its imprint on the forms of develop- 
ment adopted. However it is of course quite wrong to link 
the influence of this backwardness on social affairs — as the 
opponents of socialism do — with the policies of a socialist 
orientation pursued by states that have emerged as a result 
of national-democratic revolution. Backwardness is the re- 
sult of a colonial past and does not stem from the selection 
of a socialist orientation, but its impact on the progress of 
transformations is undeniable and cannot be attributed 
wholly to any mistakes of political leaders; it is the result 
of objective conditions. 

In all developing countries, and perhaps particularly so 
in those which are implementing the most consistent trans- 
formations, there exists a contradiction, something in the 
way of a constant conflict, between progress and backward- 
ness and the objective conditions are such that they fre- 
quently leave open to the revolutionary-democratic leader- 
ship no other choice but to aspire after progress using avail- 
able ready-made political methods, even when the social 
and economic prerequisites for them do not yet exist, which 
means that they are often doomed to failure, 

These contradictions between progress and backwardness, 
between a socialist perspective and concrete economic and 
cultural levels determine to a considerable extent the de- 
velopment of the state-political superstructure in the coun- 
tries which are embarking on the non-capitalist path. Some 
aspects of this development mav appear to have little bear- 
ing on any prospects for a socialist future but nevertheless 
such is the contradictory background against which the first 
signs of progress are painfully breaking through to the sur- 
face. 

The problem of democracy, in which manv vital aspects 
of political development in the newly independent states are 
focussed, serves to bring out the actual difficulties and con- 
tradictions facing the national liberation movement in coun- 
tries that have opted for a non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment. 
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The evolution of state institutions in many of the coun- 
tries that have shaken themselves free of colonial depen- 
dence in recent years is characterised by a deliberate rejec- 
tion of Western models of bourgeois democracy. Such 
models have proved ineffective and inacceptable in the 
conditions obtaining in the former colonies. 

The states, which are embarking on the non-capital ist 
path, are searching for state structures and socio-political 
methods which meet the requirements of accelerated prog- 
ress of the former colonies and dependent peoples and 
which are in keeping with their traditions. Their refusal to 
recognise West European and American models of state- 
hood and political procedures is distinguished by the un- 
deniable fact that the national democrats are working 
towards a socialist future and staking on socialism. How- 
ever critical an approach one may adopt to socialist con- 
ceptions of revolutionary democrats, bearing in mind the 
limited and one-sided character of the latter, it is impossi- 
ble to overlook the fact that they reject "Western" political 
institutions and conceptions of democracy, not because they 
are Western but because they are bourgeois. And this IS 
most important. The concepts of statehood and democracy 
to which the ideologists of non-capitalist development sub- 
scribe are noticeably influenced by scientific socialism and 
the experience of the socialist countries. They criticise bour- 
geois democracy as democracy for a wealthy minority ot 
exploiters and recognise the blatant inadequacy of the meth- 
ods employed by the traditional institutions of political 
democracy when no steps are taken to relieve social in- 
equality and exploitation. 

The national democrats have advanced a revolutionary 
conception of democracy which transcends the limits of tra- 
ditional bourgeois ideas. Briefly it can be defined as a com- 
bination of far-reaching social change in the interests ol the 
working people designed to further the introduction ot eco- 
nomic democracy and social justice, on the one hand, and 
the granting of political rights, freedoms and scope for civic 
activities to the popular masses, on the other. This theoret- 
ical solution for the problem of democracy put forward by 
the ideologists of non-capitalist development appears prom- 
ising. As for their practical methods, these are not charac- 
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terised by a similar degree of consistency in view of a num- 
ber of both objective and subjective factors. 

In the first place a definite, and to a large extent objec- 
tive contradiction between the social and political aspects of 
democracy is to be observed. The most vital link in the con- 
cept of democracy when viewed from the practical angle is 
social reform. Reforms implemented by progressive Asian 
and African countries meet the interests of the popular masses 
and ensure their support for revolutionary governments: 
they constitute the democratic foundation for progressive 
political regimes. As for the political aspects ol democracy, 
these have not been developed fully enough and some of 
them are either lacking or not functioning to the full extent 
they should. Bourgeois critics of regimes which are following 
a non-capitalist course of development, accuse them of 
being non-democratic in the light of this. Yet they forget 
that there can be no absolute democracy either from the 
class angle (i.e., extending to all strata of the population) 
or as regards scale, and also that democracy has been and 
indeed will always be commensurate with the specific historic, 
social and political conditions. 

At the present time in those countries that are pursuing 
a non-capitalist course of development, as is the case with 
the majority of Third World countries, the institutions of 
political democracy are not being developed to the necessary 
degree. The objective prerequisites for this are lacking — 
namely, a specific cultural, social and economic level and 
traditions of political life. They prove impracticable in con- 
ditions of fierce political struggle, which is by no means 
restricted to the parliamentary Sphere and, as a rule, is 
gathering momentum in other contexts as well. 

The role of all these factors which obstruct the all-round 
development of political democracy is increased in countries 
with a socialist orientation as a result of the particularly 
acute conflict with the imperialists, whose nco-colonialist 
policies are directed first and foremost against these coun- 
tries, and also as a result of the growing internal class con- 
tradictions and the increasing resistance from reactionary 
elements whose egoistic interests are threatened in face of 
social reform. In conditions, where the working masses are 
Licking in political experience and certain revolutionary 
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regimes fail to foster firm enough links with them, situations 
can take shape in which political liberties are exploited for 
subversive ends by the enemies of non- capitalist develop- 
ment. Unlimited political freedoms thus come to represent 
a threat to the implementation of social transformations. It 
goes without saying that any restrictions should he of a 
strictly class character, directed against reactionary exploit- 
er elements. Only restrictions of this type are objectively 
justified and dictated by historical conditions. However, in 
some of the national-democratic states, where there is the 
objective need for restriction of the sphere of democratic 
freedoms, cases unfortunately do arise when subjective as- 
pirations to go beyond the really necessary limits come to 
the surface. In addition not enough consistence is always 
devoted to ensuring that the restrictions retain a strictly 
class character. 

Such phenomena should not only be regarded as subjec- 
tive delusions but also as part of the objective dialectics of 
the revolutionary process. Of course recognition of the in- 
evitability of certain restrictions on political democracy in the 
countries following the non-capitalist path by no means im- 
plies that the tasks of improving and democratising the polit- 
ical machine cease to be relevant. Yet a sober evaluation of 
the actual situation leads one to conclude that in the com- 
plex and comprehensive concept of democracy (which Marx- 
ists can never reduce to mere notions of a parliamentary 
system and political freedoms for the individual) the cor- 
relation of social and political aspects of democracy is by 
no means identical at different epochs. Whereas the fjolit- 
kal aspect of democracy may prove to be the pivot of the 
problem and even provide an instrument for lending democ- 
racy new social content in firmly established, developed 
societies at periods of their evolution, when the class and 
political struggle is proceeding within more or less clearly 
defined limits, in unstable societies which find themselves in 
a turbulent stage of national and political consolidation it 
is the social aspects of democracy that assume prominence. 
Institutions of formal political democracy common to bour- 
geois society are not in a position to guarantee the social 
objectives of far-reaching transformations in the newly 
independent states. The revolutionary forces have nothing 
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left, but to resort to the political methods that are placed 
at their disposal by the obtaining situation in the struggle 
against the pressures of imperialism and reaction. Many- 
revolutions pass through this stage in their development. 
The countries that are embarking on the non-capitalist path 
are also experiencing it now. t 

The interests of revolutionary transformations and the 
defence of progressive regimes make the consolidation of 
political power (i.e., the most important and, at the present 
time, from a practical point of view, the decisive internal 
prerequisite of non-capitalist development) a task of the first 
urgency. Its prime importance has led to the elaboration ol 
a number of political principles and institutions such as 
strong presidential power, a one-party system, not infrequent 
combination of the functions of head of state, party and 
government, merging of state and party apparatus (a factor 
which in some countries has even come to represent more 
or less a constitutional principle) and all-out consolidation 
of centralism. In these aspects of state procedure the new 
is closely interlinked with the old, prospects for future 
development are considered side by side with tradition. Some 
elements in this fusion need to be developed while others 
need to be gradually dropped in keeping with the interests 
of revolutionary development. The strengthening of central 
power, for instance, often turns into issues of "personality , 
into a system of chief tancy, messianism, a system in which 
the objectives and destiny of the revolution come to be em- 
bodied in the leader's personality. This does not promote 
democracy but can be explained no doubt by the cultural 
and political level obtaining in countries where peoples, 
who have been living under colonial regimes for a long 
time, come to see the idea of freedom in terms of personal- 
ities in order to lend it more authority* weight and convic- 
tion. The need to eliminate such repercussions of the con- 
solidation of revolutionary power is already being appre- 
ciated. Undue adulation of leaders is being submitted t<> 
relevant criticism in a number of national-democratic states 
and parties. 

The very need for centralisation and consolidation ol 
power its concentration in the hands of a united revolution- 
ary leadership is entering, in a number of revolutionary- 
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democratic countries, into certain contradiction with the 
requirements of democratisation and with the socialist- 
oriented course in the sphere of both internal and foreign 
policy. This complex problem docs not admit of any one-sided 
solution. It is a dialectical contradiction which can only be 
solved by means of a complex synthesis. The consolidation 
of power and its democratisation do not really conflict with 
each other at all for both are objective conditions of revo- 
lutionary development. The degree to which these two pro- 
cesses are dovetailed and their correlation found determines 
the prospects for further successes in non-capitalist develop- 
ment and for the elimination of difficulties arising in the 
sphere of political democracy. It would appear that the 
solution to this problem should be sought in the third as- 
pect of the revolutionary concept of democracy reflected in 
the ideology of non-capitalist development, but which has 
not yet been comprehensively elaborated in practice — name- 
ly, the enhancement of the working people's political role 
and activity. 

The national democrats cannot embark on the path of 
democratisation that bourgeois politicians would foist upon 
them and which would involve uncontrolled extension of 
political freedoms and scope for opposition activities. Such 
a policy would sacrifice revolutionary prospects to an un- 
duly fetishistic concept. A revolutionary understanding of 
democratism is characteristic of the advanced detachment 
of the developing countries. It is determined by the actual 
participation of the masses in state and social affairs. The 
democratisation of progressive political regimes demands 
first and foremost the consolidation of their ties with the 
working masses and the enhancement of the latter's role ; 
activity and political awareness. These processes can ad- 
vance in step with the further consolidation of revolutionary 
power, since in the final analysis the stability of revolution- 
ary power can only be secured if it has support of the 
masses. The experience already amassed by national-demo- 
cratic countries in Asia and Africa provides irrefutable prool 
of this. In the tense days of the 1967 summer crisis Egypt's 
revolutionary gains were preserved thanks preciselv to the 
resolute action of tens and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing people who declared their support for President Nasser's 
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anti-imperialist policy for all to hear. 11ns saved the pro- 
gressive regime although the mass demonstrations ot that 
period were spontaneous to a considerable extent. On the 
other hand, the absence of close ties with the masses, from 
which Kwame Nkrumah's government and the Peoples 
Convention Party in Ghana suffered, made the staging oi a 
military plot to engineer a counter-revolutionary coup ex- 
tremely facile. Activisation of the masses entails wide-scale 
painstaking work to raise their political and cultural stan- 
dards, to involve them in trade unions, peasant and other 
organisations, to enhance the role and consolidate the ideo- 
logical and organisational principles of the political van- 
guard, i.e., the ruling party, and to promote its alliance with 
the Marxists-Leninists and consistently develop democracy. 

Only the successful implementation of these objectives 
can guarantee that objective problems will not be further 
complicated by subjective factors, that the necessary tempo- 
rary restriction of political democracy will not come to be 
regarded as a virtue and that these limitations will be made 
applicable only to the class enemy, while the need to con- 
solidate state power will not lead to bureaucratic degenera- 
tion, nepotism and corruption that are so widespread m the 
Third World. To follow this course calls for a close alliance 
with all those forces, which are interested in the success of 
non-capitalist development, and first and foremost with the 
most consistent of them, namely, the Marxists-Leninists, the 
Communists. . . 

The future of non-capitalist development and the social- 
ist perspective in the former colonial countries depend cm 
the degree to which the representatives of the radical intel- 
ligentsia now in power succeed in rallying together all the 
true champions of social progress, linking the party and 
state apparatus with the masses and ensuring the conso Ra- 
tion within it of the position of the working class and the 
working people as a whole. 

The present state of the theory of non-capitalist devel- 
opment and the practical experience gleaned by national 
democracy allow of a relatively precise answer to the ques- 
tion as to what the criteria of non-capitalist development are. 
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For a full definition of these criteria the problem needs 
to be approached from various points of view. 

As far as the class aspect of the phenomenon and the class 
essence of the state are concerned the first criterion of non 
capitalist development is, as noted above, the elimination 
of the bourgeoisie's monopoly of political power, 

In those countries where power is assumed by revolution- 
ary forces capable of implementing resolute measures de- 
signed to check the influence of capital, conditions take 
shape making possible the advance along the non-capitalist 
path. However this is only a first step which in the course 
of revolutionary advance often proves easier to implement 
than those which follow. To assume power is sometimes 
simpler than to secure the stability of a revolutionary re- 
gime; to proclaim a revolutionary programme is simpler 
than putting it into practice and providing a reliable social 
foundation for its success. For this reason a criterion 
for the successful development along the non-capitalist path 
is the gradual but steady consolidation of the position of 
the working people in political affairs, the participation of 
the latter in state power while parallel steos are being taken 
to weaken the influence of bourgeois elements. A true guar- 
antee for these socialist trends in the complex process of 
non-capitalist development can be provided by reliance oJ 
the political regime not on national capital, nor on petty- 
bourgeois strata prone to vacillation, but on the working 
masses. 

The decisive criterion of non-capitalist development 
which incontestably determines the class nature of the re- 
gimes concerned is the policy pursued by ruling circles. 

In the sphere of internal policy non-capitalist develop- 
ment involves consistent implementation of the agrarian 
reform making possible the liquidation of feudal and big 
capitalist landownership, the distribution of land to the 
peasants, which serves to promote co-operative development 
in rural areas, and the establishment of a strong state sector 
in industry that will dominate the main branches of produc- 
tion. Also involved are the concentration in the hands of the 
slate of finance and banking, mineral resources and trans- 
port and communication, by means of nationalisation in 
particular, wide-scale economic planning designed to 
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promote consolidation of the state sector on a permanent 
basis and hold in check capitalist tendencies, which are com- 
patible with a socialist perspective, and the raising of the 
population's cultural and economic standards, etc. 

When it comes to foreign policy the path of non-capital- 
ist development is distinguished by a consistent struggle 
against imperialism, resolute forestalling of all attempts of 
economic exploitation instigated by the imperialist states, 
efforts to reduce dependence on the world capitalist econ- 
omy, close co-operation with the socialist countries and 
support for their anti-imperialist foreign policy and for the 
national liberation movement in all its forms and all over 
the world. 

Criteria of the non-capitalist path of development can 
also be discussed in relation to its ideological platform. 
Here such discussion gets a particularly concrete air 
since the ideology of national democracy in its main points 
has already assumed definite shape. Its distinctive features 
are as follows: an understanding of socialism as the triumph 
of social justice, the elimination of class exploitation and 
the predominance of socialised forms of production; militant 
criticism of imperialism and present-day capitalism; rejec- 
tion of modern apologetic theories such as the welfare state 
theory; recognition of class contradictions and the class 
struggle in the conditions obtaining in the developing coun- 
tries and of the class character of political power; the strong 
influence of the ideas of scientific socialism. 

The sum total of these ideological, political and class 
aspects provides a relatively distinct idea of the highly 
complex revolutionary process in the countries of the Third 
World which has come to be known in Marxist literature 
as the "non-capitalist path of development". 



Social and political scientists often turn their attention 
to the question as to whether the non-capitalist path is 
universally applicable, as to whether it is obligatory for all 
developing countries, whether or not in present conditions 
it is not tantamount to a universal law of development in 
the direction of socialism. The very fact that, such questions 
are asked bears witness to the definite popularity of the 
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concept of non-capitalist development, to the favourable 
reception with which the idea has met in political circles 
and amongst the popular masses in the Third World coun- 
tries. 

There is nothing ambiguous about the answer to this ques- 
tion. Non-capitalist development is not a universal law, but 
rather one of the diverse routes for the advance to socialism, 
which is plausible, justified and indeed necessary in certain 
specific conditions. 

It is necessary to have a clearly defined idea of the essen- 
tial character of the non-capitalist path and the objectives 
that it sets out to reach before judging how widely spread 
this particular course is. The goal of non-capitalist develop- 
ment is to create the prerequisites for a subsequent transi- 
tion to socialist construction in the countries where these 
prerequisites, such as the necessary technical, economic and 
cultural standards, together with the political ones (which 
could perhaps to a certain extent compensate for inade- 
quate economic prerequisites for socialism), i.e., broad 
and reliable social support from the working class and the 
toiling- peasantry and a well-organised political vanguard 
armed with a genuinely scientific theory, arc lacking. It is 
clear that in those countries where the preconditions for the 
implementation of socialist transformations already exist, 
where the revolutionary movement has deep roots among the 
working masses, where there are influential and well-estab- 
lished Marxist-Leninist parties, the stage of non-capitalist 
development may appear unnecessary. In such countries the 
prerequisites for socialist development have taken shape in 
different conditions. Of course, in countries where the objec- 
tive conditions for socialist transformations are already at 
hand, to put forward as a political programme non-capital- 
ist development (given its social foundation and the class 
character of the political power it implies) would be tanta- 
mount to tagging along behind the revolutionary movement 
and disorientating and disarming the masses. 

Experience of the last few years has made it possible to 
draw some concrete conclusions concerning the applicabil- 
ity of the ideas implicit in the theory of non-capitalist devel- 
opment. This theory has been put into practice and come to 
constitute a powerful political trend holding out considerable 
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promise for the future, mainly in African countries. It is on 
that continent that non-capitalist development has a definite 
future and it is there that more and more countries will opt 
for this particular course. As for certain countries of Asia 
(India, etc.) and in particular the Latin American countries, 
the concept of non-capitalist development is presented by 
the revolutionary forces there in a somewhat different light 
and as a rule assumes a different note. In those countries 
there can be no talk of by-passing capitalism or completely 
missing out the stage of relatively developed capitalist so- 
ciety. This is why in those countries the slogan of non-cap- 
italist development, if it is used, simply implies the setting 
up of a national-democratic government, the implementa- 
tion of wide-scale and consistent general-democratic, anti- 
feudal and anti-monopolist transformations to be followed 
by a clean break with capitalist development. The slogan of 
non-capitalist development in these conditions becomes a 
platform for cohesion of all progressive social strata. 

The possibility that this popular slogan may well be used 
to serve demagogic ends by forces quite alien to the revolu- 
tionary movement must also be borne in mind. 

In countries where the formation of capitalist relations is 
already far advanced the slogan of non-capitalist develop- 
ment can be applied in two ways: either in the context of 
the revolutionary vanguard's striving for unification of all 
progressive social forces by means of a militant democratic 
programme or in attempts by opponents ot social progress 
to turn the popular masses away from socialism with the 
help of reformist conceptions and undermine the influence 
of Marxist-Leninist parties. It goes without saying that in 
the two cases the slogan of non-capitalist development is in- 
terpreted in different ways and only the concrete implica- 
tions attributed to the term provide an adequate basis for 
evaluating its relevance to the revolutionary movement. 



Non- capitalist development represents a transitional 
stage in historical development. In the process of such de- 
velopment a tremendous task has to be achieved, namely, the 
countries have to be brought to the threshold of socialism 
starting out from a situation of socio-economic backward- 
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ness. The achievement of this complex task requires tre- 
mendous effort. The non-capitalist path is no short-term 
slogan, no temporary political manoeuvre but a revolu- 
tionary strategy calculated to cover a whole historical 
period which is an organic part of the transition from capital- 
ism (and also pre-capitalist relations) to socialism. 

In order to appreciate that this course represents a whole 
transitional epoch all that is required is to conceive of the 
scale of the tasks that have to be achieved once a country- 
has opted for non-capitalist development: the colossal gull 
has to be overcome between early-capitalist, or sometimes 
early-feudal patriarchal-communal society, complete with 
its complex of outlived relations, superstitions and ideas, 
and the stage immediately prior to socialism without as yet 
the direct dictatorship of the working class and leadership 
from Marxist-Leninist parties. Moreover this epoch is in- 
evitably characterised by acute political struggle, incessant 
conflict between incompatible trends, the coexistence of 
which, it must be noted, constitutes the very essence of non- 
capitalist development. 

In all spheres— politics, economics, culture, ideology- 
problems of non-capitalist development are solved in the 
struggle of contradictions. Only lengthy evolution, in the 
course of which consistent socialist elements will gradually 
take firm root, can smooth out these contradictions. 

In the conditions pertaining; in the developing countries, 
in particular while advancing along the non-capitalist path, 
the danger of voluntarism is considerable. Backwardness in 
general and particularly as far as ideological and political 
concepts are concerned predisposes to voluntarism, to noisy 
promotion of unrealistic projects for rapid transformations, 
and an abrupt leap from economic poverty and illiteracy 
to social prosperity. However, pseudo-revolutionary experi- 
ments of this kind that are based on a disregard for objec- 
tive reality are bound to prove themselves to be not merely 
Utopian but also detrimental in relation to the given coun- 
try's gradual advance in the direction of socialism based on 
responsible and real policies and the people's constructive 
and disciplined labour. 

Thanks to the determining role of the world socialist 
system in the present epoch conditions favourable for the 
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revolutionary process in all parts of the world have taken 
shape. Assistance of the socialist system has opened up 
tremendous new opportunities for the newly independent 
countries. This determines the enhanced role of the pro- 
gressive anti -imperialist state, the progressive political 
party, correct leadership in all aspects of the advance along 
a course of national and social progress. Lenin's concept of 
non-capitalist development supported and elaborated by the 
world communist movement is based precisely on recognition 
of the special role and significance of these new factors con- 
nected with the national-democratic stage of the revolution. 
When the political organisation of the working people is in- 
adequate and the working class does not yet enjoy sufficient 
influence the prospects for non-capitalist development de- 
pend in large measure on the position adopted by the rep- 
resentatives of the radical petty-bourgeois intelligentsia 
heading the regime. However the recognition of this fact 
does not imply in the least that objective conditions have no 
effect upon the national democrats, that the latter can ignore 
them. On the contrary, it is precisely objective conditions (in 
particular the decisive role of the socialist system and the 
firmness of the internal social support) that provide their 
growing scope for revolutionary action; then again, the de- 
gree to which the leadership is prepared to base its policies 
on real conditions and take all aspects of the latter into 
account after detailed analysis determines the success of 
non-capitalist development and the prospects for advance 
in a socialist direction. 

A lack of experience and the endeavour to accelerate 
radical change sometimes give rise to over-hasty decisions 
and political declarations, which at first glance may appear 
of a most revolutionary character, but which in practice 
prove detrimental and ill-advised in that they are based on 
the urge to obviate a necessary stage of development that 
has not yet been passed through. Attempts to overcome con- 
tradictions stemming from non-capitalist development in 
this way lead nowhere. Both Asia and Africa have already 
cognised this. In the light of this fact many far-sighted 
national democrats have regarded with mistrust any proj- 
ects which were distinguished by radicalism but were in 
equal measure lacking plausibility and were as a rule foist- 
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ed upon them by Leftist forces from outside the country. 
Contradictions are implicit in non-capitalist development 
and they can be overcome, however, not by means of de- 
crees from above but rather as a result of painstaking, un- 
hurried and constructive work as the political and economic 
prerequisites for the transition to a new stage of revolu- 
tionary development mature. 

Grave danger is inherent in attempts artificially to accel- 
erate non-capitalist development and after proclaiming 
appropriate slogans to press forward for the transition to 
socialism when the objective and subjective prerequisites 
for this step are not at hand. Pseudo-revolutionary haste of 
this kind can cause irreparable harm to the cause of social- 
ism and non-capitalist development. There is no other way 
to solve the contradictions inherent in non- capitalist de- 
velopment other than a consistent, constructive struggle for 
economic independence, together with consolidation of the 
alliance with the countries of the socialist community, and 
the promotion of revolutionary- democratic and socialist ten- 
dencies, and with firm reliance on the support of the work- 
ing people. Systematic, intensely creative work is a natural 
result of the very goals of non-capitalist development, the 
aspirations to build a socialist society. This is a hundred 
times more complex than any hasty proclamation of un- 
realistic slogans, reckless action or intoxication with "'Left 
phrases which without fail leads revolutionary forces to costly 
defeats. Appeals to reject a united national front of pro- 
gressive forces as a foundation for non-capitalist develop- 
ment, simplify its class structure and refuse an alliance with 
certain bourgeois strata and even the proclaiming abroad 
of the greatest slogan— the dictatorship of the proletariat- 
can oniy lead to setbacks. Adventurist slogans of this type 
are put forward by the Maoists; trying to put their radical 
ring to good use in pursuing their own objectives, the latter 
attempt to gain ever wider inllucnce in the Afro-Asian 
countries. 

National democrats everywhere reject Leltist adventur- 
ism of this kind, although often only after internal strug- 
gle. The experience of the world revolutionary movement, 
that of the international communist movement and then 
own now far from negligible experience convince them that 
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since I heir backing is extremely Inadequate and they have 
no opportunity to make use of the support of a well-orga- 
nised working class, they should not refuse to turn to even 
temporary allies or fellow-travellers. This would lead to a 
split in the united anti-imperialist front, to a strengthening 
of the position of reactionaries, and would push into the 
enemy camp those elements that are still capable of sup- 
porting anti-imperialist policies. Pseudo-revolutionary ad- 
venturism of this kind using socialist slogans can well un- 
dermine non-capitalist development and the real prospects 
for advance towards socialism that have opened up before 
the economically backward countries. This course requires 
cohesion of all those forces that are capable of contributing 
to the struggle against imperialism and for social progress. 

The heterogeneous social foundation of non-capitalist 
development is an objective factor stemming from the very 
nature of this phenomenon. It would he wrong to assume 
that this factor might be eliminated in a short period or 
overcome by means of any political, volitional decisions. 
Political strategy cannot be based on illusory hopes of rap- 
idly overcoming this factor by using radical methods, but it 
must depart from a sober evaluation of all its implications. 

Non-capitalist development relies on a broad bloc of class 
forces interested in furthering independent progressive de- 
velopment, promoting the reconstruction of the national 
economy and intensifying the struggle against imperialist 
expansion- As stressed earlier this means mainly general- 
democratic, anti-imperialist transformations. The latter are 
important for all vital forces in the young states that have 
not linked their fate with imperialism and these include 
representatives of national capital. The less developed the 
emerging national capital, which strives to exploit the in- 
ternal market and oust foreign capital, the nearer it is to 
the anti-imperialist front, the more it will be interested in 
developing an independent economy. Initially (for a period 
running into years) the as yet weak national capital sees the 
state sector as its only source of support in the struggle 
against imperialism. This means that the objective coinci- 
dence of interests brings considerable sections of the national 
(middle and petty) bourgeoisie to associate themselves with 
the forces working to promote progressive development. But 
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at a definite stage of its maturing national capital starts to 
see the growing state sector as a direct threat to its very 
existence. Class contradictions become more acute and strife 
breaks out within the national-democratic front. Represen- 
tatives of national capital demand greater participation m 
state power, in the administration, the army, police, security 
organs, and seek a more inlluential voice in foreign policy. 
The need for a change in the country's political develop- 
ment arises and with it the necessity for putting an end to 
the influence of the national bourgeoisie on state admin - 
istration. In this connection it is of course important to take 
into account as well the opportunities for neutralising the 
big and middle bourgeoisie at the period when the national 
liberation revolution resolutely embarks on a national-demo- 
cratic, non-capitalist course of development. 

The economic aspect of the non-capitalist course is equally 
contradiction-prone. The emergence of a mixed economy and 
the parallel development of the state and private sectors 
inevitably sooner or later lead to conflict. The private sector 
attempts to expand and surmount with all available means 
at its disposal the restrictions placed in its path by the state, 
going all out to find loopholes that might enable it to get 
round laws and regulations. For such purposes bourgeois 
elements often make use of the corrupt individuals in the 
state apparatus. The implications of allowing private capital 
scope for development undoubtedly hold out danger for the 
as yet young seedlings of the socialised economy; nevertheless 
in the national-democratic countries the existence of a 
private sector in the early stages is an economic necessity. 
The non-capitalist path of development presupposes such an 
economic policy which, while restricting the scope for the 
development of private capital, stimulates the rapid growth 
of the public sector. 

It is no problem to announce an uncompromising drive 
against private initiative, the private sector, the national 
bourgeoisie as such, and then implement broad nationalisa- 
tion schemes, even covering the sphere of retail trade, as 
has been the case in a number of countries such as Burma 
and Guinea, However in view of the weak economic basis 
in these countries, their lack of experience in national 
administration of the economy and their desperate shortage 
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of qualified personnel for this work, such policies often lead 
to a curtailment of production and disruption of the 
elementary links between town and country, between the 
country in question and the world market, factors which 
create obstacles not only in the face of the country's advance 
towards socialism, but for any kind of development whatever. 
Nationalisation for which no groundwork has been carried 
out and badly planned construction of new factories lead to 
the appearance of unprofitable enterprises that constitute 
nothing but a burden for the economy. In view of this it is 
vital to find the correct correlation between the state and 
private sectors, while at the same time constantly promoting 
the economic effectiveness of the initial forms of socialised 
production. 

One of the most urgent tasks in this context is the scientific 
elaboration of the most suitable economic course to be fol- 
lowed once a country has opted for non-capitalist develop- 
ment. As yet this question has only been discussed in Marxist 
literature in general terms in connection with basic principles 
and trends. The time is now ripe for more thorough analysis 
of the economic experience already amassed and of the 
failures recorded in a number of developing countries. 

The non-capitalist course of development within those 
countries that have opted for it gives rise, essentially, to the 
problem as to what the correlation between politics and 
economics should be in the new and complex historical con- 
ditions. Here the role of the political superstructure is 
exceedingly active. As in connection with socialist transfor- 
mation, so here, the political organisation of society and the 
state form corresponding to it are the main instrument, 
or to use Lenin 1 s phrase, the main prerequisite of revo- 
lutionary changes. The specific correlation between politics 
and economics in the context of non-capitalist development 
stems from the specific tasks of the non-capitalist path 
and is also shaped by the specific features of the basis 
and political superstructure in the countries that have 
recently attained their independence, and by the utterly 
objective dialectical contradictions implicit in the very essence 
ol non-capitalist development. 

An inescapable feature of non-capitalist development are 
the considerable contradictions between economic and politi- 
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cal interests. On the one hand, the main objective is seen as 
economic progress, while, on the other, not all kinds of 
economic growth promote the advance towards socialism. 
This contradiction underlies the need for certain restrictions 
on private enterprise and for control measures to keep such 
initiative in check. However the financial and organisational 
opportunities for economic development are most limited and 
therefore make it impossible to ignore the potential and ex- 
perience of the private sector. Use of the private sector, 
although with certain restrictions and while attempts are 
made to plan and control its activities, is an economic 
necessity, and what is more, over a long period. This inevi- 
tably leads not only to the preservation of the private sector, 
but also to its expansion and consolidation within definite 
limits. The most rapid possible economic progress so vital to 
these countries demands this. Meanwhile the socialist per- 
spective demands of politics, of the state-political superstruc- 
ture something diametrically opposed to this, namely, the 
consolidation of the political positions of the working people, 
the weakening of the influence enjoyed by bourgeois ele- 
ments, and increasingly consistent introduction of socialist 
elements and conceptions into all spheres of the nation's life. 

In the light of this a correct political course, its active 
implementation by the state-political apparatus, close adher- 
ence to the ideals of socialism on the part of the leadership and 
all civil servants, enhanced organisation of the working 
people and their growing voice in affairs of state, the unity 
of all progressive forces and, finally, the close alliance with 
the world socialist system together provide the most impor- 
tant guarantee of the success of non-capitalist development 
with its socialist perspective in both domestic and foreign 
policy. In fact these phenomena are the only things which 
guarantee that national and foreign capital, whose power is 
growing despite the restrictions to which they are subject, 
will not overstep the limits imposed upon them and put paid 
to the opportunities for progress in the direction of socialism 
that have now opened up before the newly independent 
countries. Thus, in a definite sense and at a specific stage 
economics and politics develop in different directions. Political 
advance being, as it is, steered by a national-democratic state 
should put a stop to the negative results stemming from the 
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growth of the economic influence enjoyed by national and 
foreign capital. The successful carrying out of this difficult 
task depends on whether or not the leadership follows a 
correct political course and whether or not it is able to 
mobilise, rally together and activise the working masses, 
moulding the latter into a truly decisive political force. 

Tasks of this nature have been carried out in the course 
of socialist construction (one only has to recall the New 
Economic Policy) but in quite a different and, as should 
indeed be pointed out, much more favourable setting as 
regards the conditions obtaining within the country, where 
the dictatorship of the proletariat had already been 
established and where there existed a working class which, 
while numerically far from strong, was distinguished by its 
level of organisation and political awareness. The heteroge- 
neous social basis in the countries pursuing a course of non- 
capitalist development and the negligible influence of the 
proletariat in these countries, together with the class contra- 
dictions inherent in the political forces leading the proletar- 
iat, all give rise to substantial additional difficulties. 

The ideology of the national democrats also constitutes a 
source of intense struggle. There the past and the future 
clash, for the national democrats come not only under the 
influence of scientific socialism but also under that of the 
latest currents of bourgeois thought and the age-old tradi- 
tions based on religious concepts which are firmly rooted 
among the masses. Both the forces of reaction and those of 
progress attempt to turn these religious traditions to their 
own advantage. 

The attitude that should be adopted to bourgeois currents 
of thought is quite clear: such ideas are hostile to any con- 
sistent anti-imperialist policy, to social progress and revolu- 
tionary change. Furthermore they by no means always stem 
from internal conditions but are often imported from outside. 

As for religious outlook it is in contradiction to scientific 
socialism and' weakens, as it were, its influence on national 
democracy and gives rise to a situation in which only some 
of the final objectives of scientific socialism are apprehended 
while its scientific method is not assimilated. Sometimes the 
question is asked as to whether the position of the national 
democrats would not be stronger, if they ceased to advocate 
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tlie ideas of social equality and the struggle against foreign 
oppression inherent in Islam and Buddhism. 

It cannot be denied that in the specific conditions obtain- 
ing in the developing countries the proclamation of a drive 
against religious outlook dooms to failure any political force 
anxious to gain the confidence of the middle strata, the urban 
and peasant masses. In countries where almost the whole 
population consists of believers and where 75 to 90 per cent 
of it is illiterate, the time is still far from ripe for any 
atheistic appeal to the masses and such a move only plays into 
the hands of the enemy camp. The peasants, artisans, urban 
poor, the working class and civil servants simply will not 
respond to such appeals. This means that the national- 
democratic regime, even its Left wing, has no other choice 
open to it but to use, to a certain extent, the motifs of social 
equality and opposition to foreign oppression implicit in the 
religious outlook in the context of its positive social policy 
so as to gradually bring round the popular masses to an 
appreciation and later to active involvement in the imple- 
mentation of its temporal policy and socio-economic pro- 
gramme. It would reflect a highly doctrinaire attitude, a gross 
departure from the elementary foundations of Marxist dia- 
lectics, from the concrete-historical approach, if Marxists- 
Leninists failed to find a common language with the reli- 
giously-inclined leaders of national democracy and with the 
faithful masses of the working people, instead of joining 
forces with them despite different approaches to matters of 
religion. This is indeed precisely what both internal and 
external forces of reaction would be happiest of all to see. 

The CPSU, in its dealings with the Church, found itself 
up against a specific historical situation. During the Civil 
War the reactionary clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which for centuries had been in league with the monarchy, 
owned vast tracts of land, enjoyed tremendous social, polit- 
ical and economic privileges and possessed a ramified cen- 
tralised apparatus, took an active part in counter-revolu- 
tionary activities and on frequent occasions even organised 
plots against socialism, against the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The influence of Buddhism and Islam, for example, 
in political affairs is of a somewhat different nature. Events 
developed in such a way that these two religions during the 
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last hundred or hundred and fifty years have been the 
religions of oppressed peoples in Asia and Africa numbering 
hundreds of millions, while Christianity was usually the 
religion of the colonialists. It should also be taken into 
account that at the present time a far-reaching process of 
social stratification is at work among the millions of Moslem-; 
and Buddhists reflecting the growing urge of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa to achieve complete national liberation and 
to enjoy the benefits of social progress. 

Religious concepts, particularly in the East, have always 
shaped the outlook of the peasant masses and at certain tense 
periods have provided an additional impetus for the struggle 
against feudalism and foreign oppression in the name of 
national liberation. It would now be quite wrong to refuse 
to make use of the traditional beliefs of the working people 
when substantiating the struggle for liquidating the exploi- 
tation of man by man. Of course this requires a progressive 
interpretation of the basis underlying these traditional beliefs 
and a consistent and resolute struggle against attempts by 
reactionaries to exploit religious feeling to promote their 
own class interests. 

There is at the same time no guarantee in certain situa- 
tions in those countries that have opted for a course of non- 
capitalist development, that representatives of the church 
hierarchy will not adopt an out-and-out reactionary stand 
with regard to social transformations. Initial manifestations 
of such" tactics have already come to the fore in certain in- 
stances. The Arab countries and Burma, where Islam and 
Buddhism respectively are the predominant religions, are 
already familiar not only with open clashes between revolu- 
tionary political regimes and a conservative priesthood, but 
also with attempts \o incite fanatical masses of believers 
against the national-democratic leadership. In such situations 
the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the people has 
adopted all vital measures called for, ranging from propa- 
ganda drives to enlighten the deluded masses to coercive 
measures directed against counter-revolutionaries acting 
under cover of various fanatical sects or under the influence 
of reactionary leaders. 

It should not however be overlooked that blind obedience 
to religious leaders and obsolete traditions and fanaticism 
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shall start to die out among the Buddhist and Moslem 
peasantry only when the latter, in the light of their own 
experience, come to appreciate that pro-landowner, pro- 
capitalist and anti-popular activities are encouraged by- 
specific groupings among the clergy. Until the believers amass 
the necessary experience in their immediate surroundings and 
have the opportunity to assess the true stand adopted by the 
clergy in a wide variety of critical situations, it is difficult 
to imagine that the forces of progress will succeed in gaining 
anything like a decisive hold over the minds of the masses 
and extending their influence over the latter. 'l his is why 
work among the religious masses in the countries of Asia and 
Africa requires such tact and patience. 

A model of the tactful and patient approach has been 
provided by the CPSU. The Soviet Government did not 
abolish the Shariat courts immediately after the triumph of 
the revolution in Central Asia; nor did it do away with the 
religious schools. Instead it introduced a parallel network of 
Soviet courts and Soviet schools. It was up to the children's 
parents and those who sought legal arbitration to decide 
which schools and courts they should turn to. Meanwhile in 
European Russia where the proletariat was more developed 
and the working people's level of political consciousness was 
considerably higher, the Soviet Government immediately 
separated church and state and secularised the education 
system. The Party engaged in wide-scale propaganda to 
enlighten the population on such matters, waiting" patiently 
for the time when the population's social consciousness and 
experience of the struggle to establish a new social order 
would be on a level with the political ideals and objectives 
of the new state power. Religious views of a certain section 
of the population which do not possess a fanatical or coun- 
ter-revolutionary character do not represent an insurmoun- 
table obstacle for socialist construction. 

These are the internal contradictions inherent in the non- 
capitalist course of development which set it apart from the 
immediate implementation of the tasks of socialist revolution. 
It would be wrong to regard these contradictions as a 
temporary obstacle on the path of non- capitalist develop- 
ment and to attempt to remove them artificially. They can 
only be removed in the process of lengthy class struggle; 
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Quantitative changes will emerge in the course of time with- 
in the limits of these contradictions, which can pave the way 
for a qualitative leap, namely, the transition to the socialist 
construction of society on the basis of scientific socialism. 
However once this qualitative leap takes place it will mean 
that the non- capitalist path of development has already been 
traversed. 
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THE UNITED ANTI-IMPERIALIST FRONT OF PROGRESSIVE 
FORCES IN THE NEWLY INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 

The world revolutionary process is one of the ma in su bjec ts 
of theoretical study in the international co mmunist moveme nt." 
One of its important aspects is the unity of all anti-jmpcria l - 
i st progressive forces in the Third World countries. 

The expulsion ot colonialists Trom more than 70 countries 
does not mean that the goals of national liberation have all 
been attained. Tt is vital at the present time to consolidate 
the victories of the national liberation revolutions and the 
power of the anti -imperialist forces and shield progressive 
regimes from imperialist and neo-colonialist encroachment. 
Objectively the prerequisites for this task exist: progressive 
social forces in the former colonies, supported as they are by 
the world revolutionary movement, are endeavouring to 
utilise the present situation propitious for the consolidation 
of national independence and the channelling of national 
liberation revolutions on to the path of social progress. 

The anti-imperialist trend of the national liberation revo- 
lution not only remains unchanged but is becoming more 
marked in view of which the progressive transformations and 
tendencies which have recently emerged in the countries of 
the Third World are meeting stubborn resistance on the part 
ol imperialist and internal reaction. The consolidation of 
progressive, national-democratic regimes and the increase in 
the number of countries embarking on non-capitalist devel- 



opment are upsetting the imperialists' neo-colonialist plans. 
Nevertheless their efforts to impose capitalist development on 
the young developing countries, in order to preserve their 
economic power and political influence in these areas and 
bring these states into the orbit of the world capitalist 
system show no sign of abating. 

The far-sighted imperialist politician Chester Bowles, who 
has twice been US Ambassador to India and who in the 
interlude between these two appointments held the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State, a man with a professional 
knowledge of Third World problems, cherished a dream of 
dovetailing US foreign policy interests with social, economic 
and political revolution in the countries of the Third World. 
In the past 20-25 years the imperialist countries have gone 
out of their way to take the national liberation movement 
under their wing and implant capitalist socio-economic rela- 
tions in the underdeveloped countries. However while trying 
to implement these schemes the ideologists and politicians ol 
imperialism have come up against what was for them the 
usual insurmountable problem. They have not been able to 
come up with any social doctrine or political trend that holds 
out any appeal for progressive elements in the Third World, 
that is sufficiently resolute, original or forward-looking. This 
ideological and political helplessness is by no means acciden- 
tal. Imperialism is inseparable from colonialism regardless 
of the form in which it appears— old, traditional, or new, 
neo-colonialist. 

Nowadays, in order to hold down the former colonies in 
the world capitalist economy, it is essential not only to take 
away from the peoples of these countries but also to restore 
to them part of what is plundered, and no negligible part 
either. In the past there was no need for this, since the 
colonics and dependent countries virtually had no alternative 
other than capitalist development open to them. Now the 
new, socialist prospect of development has opened up for the 
Third World and this has served to consolidate the anti- 
imperialist forces in the liberated countries one hundred times 
over. 

Yet the question arises as to how the imperialists are still 
able after the collapse of the colonial system to pursue their 
former colonial policy, and at times successfully, albeit in a 
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veiled form. The answer to this question is to be found by 
analysing international economic ties which are shackling 
the development of the young national states. 

The world capitalist economy and the world colonial 
system took shape at more or less the same time. The emer- 
gence of the capitalist mode of production coincided with the 
formation of the colonial empires. These interrelated pro- 
cesses were completed in the era of industrial capitalism, in 
particular during its highest, imperialist stage. The final 
colonial division of the world took place only after the 
industrial basis of capitalism had been established and the 
world capitalist economy had taken shape. 

By the middle of this century the old colonial empires had 
collapsed under pressure from the national liberation revo- 
lutions but the world capitalist economy continued to exist. 
This gave the imperialist states the opportunity to adapt their 
tactics to the new world situation, preserve and even intensify 
the economic dependence of the former colonies which they 
now proceeded to mask with highllown statements on the 
subject of aid to the Third World. 

Lt is important to bear in mind however that neo-colonialist 
policies imply the preservation of the economic dependence 
of the newly free countries during the period of the collapse 
of political forms of colonialism and their struggle to gain 
economic independence. The very fact that the imperialists 
are obliged to implement their neo-colonialist plans under 
cover of aid programmes points to the weakening, rather 
than the growing power of the imperialists, although it also 
testifies to their considerable political, economic, military and 
ideological opportunities for bringing pressure to bear on the 
Third World. 

The struggle against neo-colonialism to achieve real 
economic liberation from imperialism in present conditions 
objectively leads to a search for other, anti- capitalist paths 
of development for the liberated countries. However, work 
towards this end will only be enduring and irreversible when 
it stems from the deliberate, fully conscious action of the 
peoples and their revolutionary vanguard. 

At the present time there are already no, or hardly any, 
mass popular movements that do not possess socialist poten- 
tial. Such is the nature of our age. It is not accidental that 
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nearly all the popular revolutions which took place in Asia 
and Africa after the last war were not only anti-imperialist 
in character but also revealed certain anti-capitalist features. 
Historical experience has borne out this essential truth, that 
attempts to solve basic socio-economic problems in the 
developing countries by capitalist methods and under the 
leadership of a national bourgeoisie have proved to be gen- 
erally untenable. Experience has also shown that in all cases 
where the working masses in the course of the national libera- 
tion revolution have succeeded in setting up a popular or 
national-democratic regime, the question immediately arose 
of transition towards development in the direction of 
socialism. 

These processes also served to stress most forcefully the 
specific role of the state in the underdeveloped countries, the 
importance and influence of the parties and groups in power 
and of certain progressive leaders determined to break with 
the capitalist system. This meant for the most part national- 
democratic leaders, whose policies constituted a feasible 
alternative to bourgeois administration. Such leaders came to 
power as a result of the dissatisfaction of the masses with the 
fruits of capitalist development and their policies reflected to 
a certain extent the masses' hopes and aspirations. 

By its class nature the political power of national democ- 
racy in the Third World countries reflects in the main the 
interests of the Left-democratic bloc, which incorporates 
representatives of the peasantry, the petty and sometimes 
middle bourgeoisie in the towns, the working class and also 
of the radical intelligentsia and student community. This does 
not however imply that all these groups are representee! in 
the administrative organs. When it comes to the political 
groupings possessing real power and administering affairs, 
rather than just the general political line followed by na- 
tional democracy, then certain typical features, particularly 
in the early stages of leadership, should be taken into account. 
The most salient feature is the relatively homogeneous com- 
position of the leadership, who, as a rule, are all former- 
officers or members of the local intelligentsia. They are 
bound together by their common social origins, upbringing, 
outlook and life-experience. They are intimately acquainted 
with each other after long years of common struggle culmi- 
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nating in their joint accession to power, usually resulting 
f rom a coup d'etat. 

Another characteristic of these groupings is their isolation 
to a certain extent from the social classes. They are not bound 
inseparably to any one particular class, nor subordinate to 
any specific social forces. National-democratic regimes seek 
support not so much from the political organisation of any 
specific class but rather from the army and the administrative 
apparatus. As a rule they constitute military-revolutionary 
dictatorships out to promote certain interests of a wide bloc 
of class forces. The emergence of such military dictatorships 
can be explained by the traditional dismemberment of the 
peasants and small urban commodity producers and the 
heterogeneity of the component elements forming the basis 
of national democracy. In their policies the leaders of these 
regimes often balance between the various classes, groups 
and strata and turn to their own ends contradictions existing 
between them. These features of national democracy are 
called forth by the insufficiently precise class differentiation 
in a number of these countries, by the weakness of the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat and the backward nature or total 
absence of their class organisations. 

The relative independence of national-democratic power 
does not, of course, imply in the slightest that it is not affect- 
ed by class struggle. The march of events obliges the national 
democrats to define their policies more clearly. The need to 
choose between different class approaches to specific political 
problems is making itself felt more and more. This has led 
to a considerable step forward in the development of national 
democracy at the present stage, to the revealing of various 
political trends within it, to differentiation and inner strati- 
fication. 



With the advent to power of national democracy class and 
political differentiation becomes more clearly marked, since 
the need arises to take fundamental decisions with relation 
to the country's development, to formulate and implement a 
specific political course. 

A survey of certain aspects of internal and foreign policy 
is quite sufficient to bring this out. What stand should be 
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laken with regard to agrarian reform? Which sectors can be 
relied upon to support consistent implementation of agrarian 
reform in the interests of the peasantry, and which hold 
it back and obstruct it? Who will be prepared to promote 
wide-scale co-operation with the socialist states and who, on 
the other hand, will press for close ties mainly with the 
bourgeois West? Who sees consolidation of the state sector 
as the means to securing independence and progress, and 
who prefers to promote capitalist enterprise? Who is anxious 
to spread socialist ideas among the masses and who seeks to 
foster isolation, nationalism and let religious fanaticism and 
anti-communism flourish? Stratification is taking place on all 
these issues in the context of national democracy. 

At first glance it may appear unjustified to raise the ques- 
tion of different trends within national democracy. After all 
from the very outset national democracy was always distin- 
guished by its rejection of the classical bourgeois path of 
development, the political domination of the landowners, 
compradorcs and exploiter capital. Nevertheless this strati- 
fication is an undeniable fact and indeed a development to 
be expected. Intermediate strata (such is the environment of 
national democracy) are always prone to vacillate between 
Left and Right, which means that their revolutionary poten- 
tial is of a limited character. 

At the same time it would be wrong to assume that the 
Right wing of national democracy embodies the interests of 
social reaction firmly allied with the neo-colonialists and the 
bourgeois and landowner upper echelons. This would be 
blatant exaggeration and we would no longer be dealing with 
national democracy. However, on the other hand, there is 
good reason to point out that with the given deployment of 
class forces some sectors of the national democrats through 
certain of their actions clearly play into the hands of reac- 
tionary circles that are well aware of their position in society 
and the state once they have lost political power and there 
has been a considerable deterioration of their economic posi- 
tions. The bourgeoisificd pro-Western upper echelons ot the 
intelligentsia, the officialdom, senior officers, clergy and the 
new military-bureaucratic bourgeoisie constitute the Right 
wing of national democracy. Reactionary forces, anxious to 
hold in check the advance of the national liberation rcvolu- 
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tion and reverse it, resort to all manner of manoeuvres so as 
to secure what is for them an acceptable relationship with 
the government in power, to be on a close footing with it and 
encourage the national democrats to pursue an anti-commu- 
nist, anti-Soviet line. 

There is also another side to the situation. In so far as the 
Right section of national democracy obstructs consistent 
implementation of social changes and tries to hold back the 
country's revolutionary advance, putting forward blatantly 
nationalistic goals as opposed to social progress, replacing 
socialist ideals by calls for economic progress at any price, it 
objectively paves the way to rapprochement with the forces 
of reaction. Stagnation is alien to revolution: marking time 
always means regression. As the anti-capitalist revolutionary 
spirit of the new regime becomes more and more diluted, and 
in place of the democratic policies characteristic of the period 
of initial radical transformations, bureaucratic methods be- 
come more and more firmly entrenched, the reactionaries 
striving for power have less and less cause for voicing their 
discontent. Compromise becomes possible between them and 
the Right-wing national democrats. 

The Right-wing group of national democracy does not 
promote the consolidation of non-capitalist trends but on the 
contrary undermines their very manifestation, fanning at 
times bellicose nationalism and religious fanaticism. It op- 
poses joint action with Communists and rejects the establish- 
ment of a national-democratic front uniting all progressive 
forces against which it often pursues a policy of repression. 

Another section of national democracy, which is consis- 
tently anti-imperialist and reflects the interests of the masses, 
comes out in favour of socialist orientation, seeing it as the 
only perspective for the country, and is ready to form an 
alliance with the Communists, thus providing the latter with 
an opportunity to take an active part in the united front of 
progressive forces. 

Left circles in national democracy oppose the Right-wing 
detachments. However even they frequently underestimate 
the significance of political action of the working masses, their 
active participation in the elaboration and adoption of im- 
portant state decisions. Left national democrats as a rule rally 
behind leaders and statesmen of their country: more often 
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than not they prefer to campaign for influence not on the 
masses but on the leaders, trying in this way to solve urgent 
socio-economic problems. It is precisely for this reason that 
Right-wing forces are often able to keep power out of the 
reach of these Left elements without arousing widespread 
and determined resistance on the part of the people. 

Stratification within national democracy is a perfectly 
natural stage in the development of the revolutionary 
movement, in the evolution of the intermediate strata of the 
societies in question and the political parties representing 
their interests. This evolution was always determined by the 
course of the revolutionary process, its objective and subjec- 
tive conditions. 

Thus the practical activity of the national-democratic 
party aimed at implementing a course of non- capitalist 
development is frequently accompanied by profound internal 
contradictions, which in the course of struggle can cause a split 
in the party. Some national-democratic leaders, under the 
influence of local traditions and customs, show inclinations 
to ambition, vanity and careerism. The various approaches 
adopted by national democrats to the choice of methods 
and tactics and also to the timing of the implementation of 
certain transformations are complicated by tribal and reli- 
gious contradictions, personal rivalry and mutual distrust. 
These differences arc constantly encouraged and promoted 
by reactionary forces both abroad and on the spot in order 
to undermine the very foundation of the national-democratic 
regime. Making capital out of conilicting trends and personal 
ambitions and playing national-democratic leaders off one 
against the other, the reactionaries provoke them into taking 
action against the groups forming a bloc with Marxist- 
Leninist forces, thus undermining the possibility of the re- 
gime's democratisation and the further consolidation of its 
relations with the socialist community. In this situation it is 
not difficult to imagine the "cook-house" in which all manner 
of anti -communist prejudices arc concocted which cause 
serious harm to the national liberation movement. 

It is impossible to understand and appreciate the objective 
social role of the national democrats and the situation in 
which they find themselves without defining the present stage 
of development reached by the Afro-Asian countries, the 
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position and significance of the various class forces and the 
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the cent.al, lead ng force of the revolutionary movement. In 
so to as capitalism as a system of social production rela- 
ms does not yet hold sway in Africa and the majority of 

ZJTtZT & C|Uesl,on ari5es as l ° *«* ■&■] 

„ C , s c *"?; ,bie ° f , P™"*, .voice to the true interests of the 
vast majority of the working people. At the present stage 

, S d , aSS ' the I*—"** ^e radical intel- 
lificnlsia and the petty bourgeoisie in the towns. 

th^'J" . • C< ' l " l Se ° f ca P italist development in some of 
these countries and non-capitalist development in others a 
social transformation of the predominantly pre-capitali* 
social relations ,s taking place, resulting b an enhanced role 
of the working class In the course of the last twenty years 
its numerical strength, organisation and political awareness 
have made considerable strides. Its influence on the devel- 
opment of social relations has also increased. Yet despite 
icsc developments the working class has not yet taken 

tton^f w£lT' U n" lhis J**" progress in the direc- 
um of socialism will demand, and indeed now does demand, 
a national-revolutionary, Left-democratic bloc as the lead- 
ing lorce of the revolutionary process. 

In the light of the above it is clear that the priding 
pr,nc,ple for Communist Parties or Marxist-Leninist^ 7p- 

XnL $ t0hJ $T > C ° lmtricS Wil1 hc ihe formation of 
alliances uniting all forces capable of upholding national 
independence, democracy and social progress in the struggle 
against imperialism and the forces of reaction. This applies 
even to hose countries where a capitalist system is already 
irmly established, where the working class has already take , 

Z2LSTT " £ i0R foKe in ** ■■evolutionary 
movement the role for which it is historically predetermined 

nrWvI" v? da ? P 0, ? fcd ° uf *»t "• • - the proletariat cannot 
achieve victory rf it does not win the majority of the popula- 
tion to its side '. - What, however, when it comes to Ee 
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it goes without saying that ft ^ ^f^' 
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Tiic historic mission of , , . . , 

together with all progressive W 1 democracy is to create, 
subsequent transition'^ the c^^l . lhe P rcrec « u . lslt ^ for * e 
principles of social progress ° n f uctl ?* of » based on 

thorough the assimilation of S?? ? , that ^ """I 
scientific socialism and the H C h 1810 ™* 1 experience of 

with Marxist-Leninist parti™ « ^ c °- 1 °P eratl ? n a " d U f s 
a ^ain, he easier this goat will be to 
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Communist Parties have , ^ of national independence 
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1C struggle against neo-colomalism 
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and the domination of foreign monopoly capital, for the con- 
solidation of national sovereignty and the democratisation ol 
social life in the developing countries. In certain countries of 
Asia and the Arab East Communists hold posts in progress 
sive coalition governments which arc based on a bloc ol 
anti-imperialist parties. 

Marxists-Leninists are in the same camp as the revolu- 
tionary democrats. Their co-operation is of vital importance, 
in so far as the Communists possess considerable theoretical 
and practical experience and are well equipped not only to 
spread the ideas of scientific socialism among the masses, but 
also to implement in practice anti-capitalist transformations. 

However, in some countries of Asia and Africa attempts 
to achieve unity between Communists and national democrats 
have so far not produced the desired insults for a number of 
reasons. This points to a lack of the necessary mutual under- 
standing and a temporary failure to exploit situations propi- 
tious for the formation of a firm united front. 

The danger lies in the fact that some representatives of 
the progressive forces have not appreciated the temporary 
and transient character of the contradictions that have arisen, 
have not grasped the objective need for rapidly surmounting 
misunderstandings and differences. On the contrary, some- 
times we find instances of attempts to inllate these differences, 
making of them a regular system of insurmountable and 
essentially hostile relations, which inevitably gives rise to 
splits and to antagonism. Some leaders in the newly indepen- 
dent countries, still clinging to long since outlived sectarian 
misconceptions, stress the impossibility of joint action in- 
volving Communists and national democrats, the latter alle- 
gedly representing only the anti-communist wing of the petty 
bourgeoisie. On the other hand, some of the national demo- 
crats occasionally adopt an openly anti-communist stand, 
giving voice to their distrust of consistently democratic forces. 

Within the orbit of the national liberation movement anti- 
communism is exploited by the imperialists in order to split 
the ranks of the patriots and thus impede the further devel- 
opment of national liberation revolutions, emasculating their 
anti-capitalist significance. One of the main aims behind anti- 
communism is to cut the national liberation movement off 
from other revolutionary forces in the modern world, in 
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particular from the socialist countries and the international 
working-class and communist movement. 

The anti-communism that is cultivated in a number of 
Third World countries possesses certain specific features 
stemming from the class structure of society, the social com- 
position 'of the administration and local traditions. Anti- 
communism is propagated in certain developing countries 
not only by the Western-oriented big bourgeoisie and feudal 
landowners, who find themselves ousted to a large extent 
from the economic and political spheres, yet have retained 
some of their influence over their country's ideology and mass 
media. A rich breeding-ground for anti -communist germs is 
also provided by the large and motley class of the petty 
bourgeoisie. As a result of its dual nature its representatives 
are by no means unanimous or consistent in their attitude to 
scientific socialism. The most progressive among them cam- 
paign for unity of the democratic, anti-imperialist forces and 
strive to glean their support from the working people, to 
grasp and adopt the ideas of scientific socialism. However 
for one reason or another a tendency for development in the 
opposite direction is also to be observed. Certain strata of the 
petty bourgeoisie are particularly receptive to Western pro- 
paganda directed against socialism and even attempt to 
blame socialism for the difficulties which their country may 
happen to be experiencing. Meanwhile anti-communist pro- 
paganda from the West using fairly subtle methods encour- 
ages precisely such anti-communist delusions. 

Events of recent years have shown that those groupings 
and leaders in the Afro-Asian countries who have let them- 
selves be carried away by anti-communism are merely isolat- 
ing themselves from the masses. Finding themselves unable 
in this situation to solve any problems of national importance 
these groupings lose the support of the masses, their position 
within the political set-up is being weakened and in the ima 
analysis they run the risk of disappearing from the political 

scene altogether. . t . 

Whether leaders in Third World countries like it or not, by 
basing their policies on anti-communism they inevitably 
become involved in co-operating with neo-colomalist forces 
This co-operation leads to a loss of national prestige and 
often to irreparable economic loss. Even large Afro-Asian 
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countries with rich natural resources and populations run- 
ning into many millions find themselves frequently unable to 
avoid this situation. 

Once anti-communism comes to the forefront, this, as a 
rule, is a sure sign that the national-democratic movement is 
veering to the Right. The logical outcome of anti-communis! 
sentiments is a degeneration of former progressive economic 
and social policy and a transition on the part of leading 
groups to traditional bellicose bourgeois nationalism which 
will lead their country into the clutches of the nco-colonial- 
ists. Initial anti-communist trends and measures usually 
testify to the fact that within the ruling national-democratic 
party Right-wing reactionary elements are trying to take the 
upper hand. All talk of loyalty to socialist ideals and refusal 
to compromise with the reactionaries and imperialists cease 
to mean anything the moment repressive measures are 
taken against the true supporters of scientific socialism, 
against consistent opponents of imperialism, and pro- Western 
elements come to dominate decision-making with regard to 
domestic policy. 

There is hardly any need to stress how all manifestations 
of anti -communism in the Third World play straight into 
the hands of the imperialists who never let slip a single 
opportunity to cast doubt upon the radical changes, that have 
been introduced in many newly independent countries, and 
to reverse their development. By paying tribute to anti-com- 
munism, certain representatives of national democracy dis- 
credit their own socialist declarations. Their own actions serve 
to demonstrate that stratification is proceeding increasingly 
rapidly within the national-democratic movement and that 
its attitude to the. socialist perspective is far from unified. 

In connection with the emergence of varying trends within 
the national-democratic camp the question of the correlation 
between revolutionary and national democracy assumes 
particular interest. The concept "revolutionary democracy 1 ' 
is open to a wide variety of interpretations and is used in 
relation to all who advocate revolutionary policies, i.e., radi- 
calism, and democratic policies, who uphold the interests of 
the majority as opposed to the minority. Given this definition 
the class range of "revolutionary democracy" is very wide, 
since it embraces both those sections of the bourgeoisie 
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who favour national revolution and the proletariat. This 
means that the designation of any political trend as revo- 
lutionary-democratic without a qualifying class delin- 
eation is insufficient to pinpoint its actual social essence. 
Experience has shown that the mounting tide of revolution 
usually serves to narrow down the range of classes capable 
of revolutionary and consistently democratic activity. Bour- 
geois revolutionary democracy of the classic variety can now 
safely be called a thing of the past. The revolutionary- 
democratic potential of the bourgeoisie was exhausted in a 
number of countries after bourgeois revolutions had been 
accomplished. After that only isolated manifestations of this 
revolutionary democracy are possible, and only in connection 
with specific questions. Yet it should be noted that in the 
light of their anti-imperialist character the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolutions in Asia, Africa and Latin America differ 
substantially from the classical revolutions of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, In many of these countries the class range of revolu- 
tionary democracy still remains fairly wide as a result of 
the incomplete nature of the general -democratic transforma- 
tions. 

Yet there also exists another, narrower definition of revo- 
lutionary democracy as a trend which directly precedes 
Marxism, prepares the ground for it, a trend which is the 
most revolutionary in conditions where the vital prerequi- 
sites for the broad implementation of scientific socialism have 
not yet taken shape. The transition of the more progressive 
sector of radical-democratic parties to the stand of the pro- 
letariat and scientific socialism is not merely desirable but 
theoretically and practically plausible. History has shown on 
a number of occasions that this evolution on the part of revo- 
lutionary democrats is possible. 

The understanding of revolutionary democracy in its wider 
sense is evidently more applicable to national democracy as 
a whole. As for revolutionary democracy as a precursor of 
Marxism the term can naturally only be used in relation to 
those progressive strata within the national democracy 
which are moving nearer and nearer to scientific social- 
ism. Any contrasting of national democracy and Marx- 
ism-Leninism, attempts to obstruct its dissemination and 
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substitute it with any bourgeois ideas arc incompatible with 
genuine revolutionary democratism. Moreover, in an age 
when progress towards socialism has become a universal 
process it is impossible to be a revolutionary and democrat 
and uphold the interests of the majority while opposing 
Communists. This would involve exposing to attack not onlv 
the adherents of scientific socialism but the forces of revo- 
lution and democracy in general. 

A firm alliance of the progressive forces, which is one oi 
the vital conditions for the success of the anti-imperialist 
movement and non-capitalist development, requires com- 
pliance with a number of joint demands on the part of both 
the national democrats and the Marxists-Leninists, a com- 
mon striving for co-operation and willingness to make con- 
cessions and settle differences satisfactorily. One of the main 
cores of contention that in the past and also, on occasions, 
at the present time come between Communist Parties and 
national-democratic forces in the Third World is the ques- 
tion of leadership. In this connection much tact, subtle- 
pliability and mutual understanding is required; sectarianism 
which usually finds expression in a priori demands for the 
recognition of this or that party's leading role making no 
allowances for the actual concrete situation is out of the 
question. Communists have stated on frequent occasions that 
recognition of the leading role of Marxist parties by revolu- 
tionary democrats is by no means a prior condition for a 
firm alliance and co-operation between them. In both word 
and deed Communists have time and again made clear their 
desire to cleanse their relations with the national revolu- 
tionaries of all past extraneous differences, to forge closer 
co-operation and concentrate their efforts in the joint struggle 
against imperialism and reaction, in order to embark on a 
path of non- capitalist development and make possible fruit- 
ful and constructive co-operation. 

A split, particularly if it is accompanied by persecution of 
progressive elements and repression of Communists, does 
tremendous harm to the common cause and can lead to the 
people's defeat in its struggle to build up a just social order. 
In this context the warning contained in the final document 
issued by the International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers' Parties is most relevant: "A hostile attitude to 
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communism, and persecution of Communists harm the strug- 
gle for national and social emancipation."* As pointed out 
later in the document the interests of the national liberation 
movement and social progress in the countries newly liberat- 
ed from colonialism call for "close co-operation between 
the Communist and Workers' Parties and other patriotic and 
progressive forces i \ 

We are quite justified to ask why in the relations between 
the Arab countries, even those with more or less socially and 
politically homogeneous progressive regimes, it has long 
proved impossible to attain united action of optimal effec- 
tiveness that is so vital in view of the present international 
situation, particularly in view of the struggle against Israeli 
aggression and against imperialism and reaction. 

It would appear that the main reason for this state ot 
affairs is that within each individual Arab country anti- 
imperialist, progressive and democratic forces were divided, 
artificially opposed to one another, even fighting one another. 
In many Arab countries this situation still obtains and at the 
present time there is strife rampant within the anti-imperial- 
ist, progressive camp. 

More likely than not firm unity of the anti-imperialist, 
national-democratic, progressive forces within the Arab 
world as a whole is only possible given cohesive unity of 
these forces within each individual country. Appeals for 
unity in the struggle against imperialism are important and 
most necessary but when this unity has not been attained in 
the political life of the individual Arab countries, such 
appeals often have a more or less abstract ring to them and 
resemble castles in the air when expressed in relation to the 
Arab world as a whole. r 

1. The history of the Arab countries, particularly during 
their actual struggle for national liberation and indepen- 
dence, provides numerous examples of close unity and soli- 
darity of the masses. 
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Yet during the iast 10-15 years of the national liberation 
movement in such Arab countries, as for example Iraq or 
Syria, parties of a similar national-democratic trend with 
similar class roots and attitudes to questions of basic policy 
have frequently been working against each other. Differences 
of secondary significance were artificially blown up and 
subjective contradictions impeding the achievement of po~ 
hticaJ consolidation on a broad anti-imperialist and social 
basis were given undue prominence. In other words, such 
contradictions became the stumbling block on the path to the 
creation of a united anti-imperialist front of all democratic 
and progressive forces. Differences of a serious nature and 
■sometimes bitter in-fighting among the progressive forces 
have been the order of the day at certain stages of the history 
of the national liberation movement in a number of countries 
m the Arab world. 

The assumption of power by one progressive national- 
democratic party was usuallv accompanied by its endeavour 
to exclude other progressive parties and organisations from 
the country s social and political affairs and secure for itself 
an unassailable monopoly. This party or its most powerful 
taction heading the regime would devote considerable effort 
to undermining other organisations of a progressive charac- 
ter that would be viewed as its rivals, although they were 
laying no claim to power but merely anxious" to serve the 
people honestly together with other detachments of the Pnti- 
lmperialist forces, and to co-operate with the ruling party 
Such conditions in the political development of these coun- 
tries naturally did not bring the fulfilment of the masses' 
hopes and dreams any nearer, but on the contrary obstructed 
their involvement in active social and political affairs and 
the implementation of constructive state policies. In the final 
analysis political struggle was reflected in ever more acute 
contradictions within the ruling party, in the restrictions 
imposed upon the activities of other national-democratic and 
progressive parties, or even their banning, and in the per- 
secution of the adherents of scientific socialism. All this gave 
rise to a situation in which potentially anti-imperialist regi- 
mes were hanging in mid-air, so to speak, being without the 
vital firm social support they required and thus obliged to 
rely in the main on the army which still contained a good 
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number ol Right-wing opposition and openly reactionary 
elements eager to reverse the course of their country's de- 
velopment. 

In recent years a noticeable step forward lias been made 
in the relations of the progressive parties and organisations, 
including the Marxist parties, in some of the Arab countries, 
in particu ar Syria, Iraq and the People's Democratic 
Republic ol Yemen. 

I he dialogue between anti-imperialist, progressive forces 
in these countries aimed at bringing about their close co- 
operation has been going on for several years. The effec- 
tiveness of co-operation between national-democratic and 
Marxist forces and their joint support for the people's inter- 
ests shows a marked improvement when (his dialogue assumes 
definite political and organisational shape in the form of 
a united national front of progressive forces. In a number 
of countries in the Arab East the complicated process of the 
formation of such coalitions is now under way. 

2. An important event of the socio-political life in die Arab 
Last was the formation of the Progressive National Front in 
Syria. It incorporates several progressive parties and or- 
ganisations including the Syrian Communist Party. This 
step gave organisational form to political co-operation be- 
tween the progressive and patriotic forces of this country. 
The forces of reaction in Syria and their henchmen within 
the national liberation movement had always gone out of 
their way to oppose such co-operation. Now that the forma- 
tion of the PNF is a fait accompli reactionary elements are 
attempting to belittle the importance of this alliance antl its 
role in the political life of Syria. 

The PNF Charter announces a political course aimed at the 
socialist reorganisation of society by means of more intensive 
implementation of the socio-economic transformations that 
are being introduced under the supervision of Syria's Arab 
Socialist Renaissance (Baath) Party, and by furthering the 
development of the national economy by consolidating the 
leading role of the state sector, promoting the democrat] sation 
of the state-political structure, enhancing (he role of public 
organisations and introducing public control over the activi- 
ties of executive bodies. The mobilisation of material and 
manpower resources in Syria and the other Arab countries 
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to work towards the liberation of the territories occupied by 
Israel in June 1967 is put forward by the PNF as one of its 
top-priority tasks. The Charter underlines the PNFs endeav- 
our to promote all-round inter-state co-operation with all 
progressive Arab regimes in order to set up a united Arab 
auti- imperialist front. 

Syria's PNF regards the anti-imperialist struggle of the 
Arabs as a component of the world's national liberation 
movement. In the Charter special emphasis is laid on the I act 
that "the friendly socialist countries headed by the Soviet 
Union constitute the main international source of support 
for a just solution of our problems". The PNF parties and 
organisations greatly value the political, economic and mili- 
tary assistance afforded the Arab peoples by the socialist 
states and declare their resolve to consolidate still more the 
ties of friendship and co-operation with the countries of the 
socialist community in the interests of the ultimate victory 
of national liberation and socialism. 

A number of propositions contained in the Charter and the 
Statutes of Syria's PNF testify to the fact that some members 
of the Front, in particular the Communist Party, have made 
certain concessions to the ruling Baath Party, moves which 
reflect a correct understanding of the real situation within the 
country. In the Charter and the Statutes recognition is ac- 
corded the leading role of the Baath Party in both state and 
society. The ruling party is acknowledged as the leading force 
within the PNF. It has been accorded the majority of seats 
in its governing bodies and the post of Front President is set 
aside for the General Secretary of the ASRP. All this gives 
the ruling party the chance to exert decisive influence over 
the Front's practical activity. 

The setting up of the PNF was an important and indispu- 
tably positive step towards the strengthening of national unity 
and consolidation of all patriotic forces and democratisation 
of Syria's social and political life. It opened up new oppor- 
tunities for joint activity between the Baath ists and Left 
political parties and organisations thus virtually meaning 
recognition for the latter. Representatives of the parties and 
organisations included in the PNF were admitted to the gov- 
ernment and participate in the work of the People's Council 
(parliament) and local administrative bodies. 
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Rallying of broad sections of the people, as represented by 
their political parties, on the platform of consistent struggle 
against imperialism and reaction and for social progress and 
co-operation between all detachments of progressive forces 
within the framework of a united national front: such is the 
essential implication of this new development which ushered 
in the latest stage in the advance of the Syrian national lib- 
eration movement. 

3. Socio-political developments are taking a similar course 
in another Arab country, namely, Iraq. This can be seen quite 
clearly in the Charter of National Action published at the 
end of 1971 by Iraq's ruling party — the Arab Socialist 
Renaissance (Baath) Party. This document which has on the 
whole been approved by all anti-imperialist forces contains 
an appeal for cohesion of all progressive and patriotic or- 
ganisations in Iraq within the framework of a national-dem- 
ocratic front. 

The Charter, which defines the main national tasks as the 
struggle against imperialism, Israeli aggression and local 
reaction, and the consolidation of the country's political and 
economic independence, makes provision for intensified so- 
cio-economic transformations, underlines the inacceptability 
of the capitalist path of development for Iraq and calls for 
the creation of the preconditions required for the construc- 
tion of a new, socialist society. The urgent need for a peace- 
ful settlement of the Kurdish problem through a complete 
implementation of the March 1970 agreement is acknowl- 
edged. A prominent place in the document is accorded the 
propositions regarding the need to promote friendship and 
co-operation between the Republic of Iraq and the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, to further the unity of 
all progressive, patriotic forces of the Arab world in the 
struggle against imperialist and Israeli aggression and lor 
the liberation of the occupied Arab territories. 

It will only be possible to implement the progressive pro- 
gramme outlined in the Charter of National Action if it is 
supported by all progressive, anti-imperialist forces in Iraq 
and if they actively participate in its implementation. This 
is why consistent practical introduction of the measures en- 
visaged would create a solid basis for the co-operation and 
unity of these forces within the framework of a national- 
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democratic front. The government includes representatives 
of the Iraqi Communist Party. 

The filling National Front in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen which virtually constitutes a national - 
democratic party confirmed its intention at its congress 
held in March 1972 to follow a course of non-capitalisi 
development, of unity with the progressive Arab coun- 
tries and of alliance with the socialist world, drawing 
attention to the need for closer links between the anti-im- 
perialist, anti-feudal and anti-capitalist forces within the 
country. The National Front also called for the creation of 
a vanguard party to provide its ideological and organisa- 
tional nucleus. 

These examples demonstrate how a number of Arab coun- 
tries that have embarked on the path of social progress are 
clearly endeavouring to achieve a rapprochement between 
the national democrats, Marxists-Leninists and other pro- 
gressives, taking into account the specific requirements of 
each, and promote their co-operation within the framework 
of national anti-imperialist fronts and coalitions. 

The above-mentioned documents put out by the Iraqi and 
Syrian Baath parties make quite clear the positive change in 
their stand, their recognition of the importance of the unity 
ol afl progressive parties of their respective countries for the 
common struggle to build a new society. Although both 
these ruling parties, whose past evolution is well known to 
the international working-class and communist movement, 
retain for themselves the right to a leading position and con- 
trol over the activities of all organisations within the united 
progressive front, these documents do not reflect a hostile at- 
titude to scientific socialism or to the international working- 
class and communist movement. There is reason to believe 
that all the positive elements contained in these policy docu- 
ments were not prompted by tactical considerations but 
reflect a logical stage in the development of the national 
liberation movement, in the evolution of the Syrian and 
Iraqi Baath parties themselves. Practice is the test of any pro- 
gramme. The implementation of the policies outlined in 
these documents will be welcomed by all who support the 
Arab peoples in their struggle for national and social liber- 
ation. 
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4. The objective historical necessity for the formation of a 
broad front of progressive forces of not merely an anti-impe- 
rialist, anti-colonialist character but also of a social, class 
character, stems first and foremost from the recognition of 
the fact that no single class force or single political party in 
any of the newly independent countries that are entering the 
stage of national -democratic revolution is in a position on its 
own, even with the firm support of the army and the govern- 
ment machine, to accomplish the tasks which such a revolu- 
tion places before it. 

The ruling circles of national democracy as a rule come to 
power as a result of military coups. In order to implement 
the constructive programmes of progressive reform which they 
themselves have announced they are obliged to extend their 
social basis, to turn the military-political dictatorship of the 
army which had executed the coup into a national-democratic 
dictatorship of the popular masses, without whom the con- 
struction of a new state and new society is impossible. The 
solution of fundamental problems connected with the recon- 
struction of the country inevitably demands the active com- 
mitted participation of the broad masses of the working peo- 
ple, who are vitally interested in the successful outcome of 
the revolution. 

The national-democratic character of the new regimes after 
the setting up of a front of progressive forces does not change 
in principle. They remain blocs of social forces opposing 
imperialism and standing for social progress. However the 
setting up of such a front enables the new regime to consoli- 
date its position and win a wider social basis, including the 
working class, the peasantry, the working intelligentsia, the 
petty bourgeoisie, and in some cases even the middle bour- 
geoisie, when the latter does not come out against revolu- 
tionary transformations connected with property relations (in 
agriculture, industry and other spheres), or against the gov- 
ernment's domestic and foreign policy. This extension of the 
regime's social support facilitates positive changes in the 
nature of the activities and organisational forms of the execu- 
tive organs, their democratisation and also that of the army, 
police, people's militia and security organs. 

In addition the consolidation and broadening of the na- 
tional-democratic regime's social basis as a result of the for- 

10 — 919 
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mation of a united front of progressive parties and organi- 
sations make possible more effective and more resolute 
leadership of the working people's struggle against the cap- 
italists and landowners, against exploiters at home and from 
abroad. For the Arab countries which have embarked on a 
path of social progress this is an extremely important factor: 
in these countries internal forces of reaction, making capital 
out of the difficulties which made themselves felt after the 
defeat of June 1967, are going out of their way, at times not 
without success, to hold up and bring to a standstill the socio- 
economic transformations and to regain their former positions 
in order finally to force their country to abandon its new 
course of progressive social advance and follow W estern cap- 
italist patterns once more. This aim is also behind their efforts 
to sow distrust of the Soviet Union in the international arena 
and to set patriotic circles against it. 

A united front of progressive forces that ensures the 
national- democratic regime wider support is capable not only 
of resisting the onslaught of both internal and external reac- 
tionary forces, but also of ensuring their crushing detcat. 
This step would bring them much nearer their ultimate goal 
— namely, the removal of imperialist inlluence and that of 
reaction in the country's domestic and foreign affairs, the 
active implementation of socio-economic and political changes 
in the interests of the masses— and it is with this end in 
view that progressive parties and organisations join in a 
voluntary union, though their outlooks and ideologies have 
certain, sometimes essential differences, while retaining their 
organisational and political independence. 

A pledge of the success of the progressive front is mutual 
trust, genuine co-operation and militant unity of all members, 
particularly the ruling national democrats, who constitute its 
nucleus, and the Communists, who are being drawn into active 
joint work of implementing the progressive programme of 
fundamental social transformation advanced by the ruling- 
party. 

It is no coincidence that enemies of the national-democratic 
regimes both at home and from without go out of their way 
to fan all manner of conflicts between the participants of 
these progressive coalitions. This explains why the enemies 
of social progress, while carefully masking their real objec- 
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tives, campaign for the creation of a united front without the 
participation of the Communists, or, given their participation 
in such coalitions, insist that Communist and other Left par- 
ties should be disbanded. The aim behind these schemes and 
manoeuvres is obvious: to disrupt the natural unity of all 
forces in favour of non-capitalist development and thus 
seriously prejudice the vital interests of the peoples who 
have chosen precisely this path of development. 



The need for a firm, united front of all progressive forces 
of the national-democratic revolution and non-capitalist 
orientation is now recognised in the majority of countries 
that have embarked on the path of social progress. A con- 
siderable number of the leaders of the Left wing within the 
national liberation movement admit that all citizens, political 
parties and organisations opposed to imperialism and in 
favour of socialist construction, regardless of their convic- 
tions, nationality, religious affiliation or philosophical outlook 
can find a broad common basis for joint action in the interests 
of socio-economic progress and the consolidation of their 
countries' independence. During the last ten to twelve years 
the idea of this unity has come to be accepted and supported 
by ever wider sections of the popular masses involved in the 
national liberation movement. Everywhere there is a shift to 
the Lett to be observed, more and more voices opposing 
capitalism are to be heard and the national liberation move- 
ment has entered a new socio-economic stage of more far- 
reaching implications. 

This growing appreciation of the need to set up a pro- 
gressive front finds expression above all in the acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that in present conditions no single class or 
political party is able on its own, with no more than the sup- 
port of the military, to accomplish the tasks that national 
revolution renders imperative. The solution of fundamental 
questions raised by the need to reconstruct the country 
demands the participation of the masses in the anti-impe- 
rialist and social struggle, and first and foremost that of the 
working class. 

What exactly does the front of progressive forces repre- 
sent? Some of the leaders of the political parties and organi- 
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sations joining this front consider that it is merely the out- 
ward manifestation of the temporary co-ordination ol the 
efforts of all those capable of taking up the struggle against 
imperialism and internal reaction. Others contend that it is 
necessary for all organisations and parties apart from the 
ruling party, which already enjoys monopoly of" power. 
Voices are also to be heard maintaining- that the formation ol 
a front of the progressive forces is expedient but only as a 
means of creating more room to manoeuvre for the ruling 
party, in view of the fact that within the front the ruling 
party is able to balance between the forces it incorporates in 
order to make capital out of the contradictions between them 
in the interests of its own political struggle. Finally, there 
are those who, while admitting the undeniable need for the 
creation of such a united front of progressive forces and 
its usefulness, hold that steps should be taken to restrict their 
political activity among the masses or even ban the activity 
of the non-ruling parties altogether. 

There is no need to state that all these and similar 
points of view virtually deny the possibility of creating a 
united progressive front as a militant alliance capable of 
providing the broadest possible social foundation for the 
national-democratic regime in its struggle against imperialism 
and the forces of internal reaction. The atmosphere in a 
genuinely united front should be one of complete trust, sin- 
cere co-operation and militant unity of all progressive forces 
of the revolution and particularly that of its nucleus— the 
ruling national democrats, and the Communists actively co- 
operating with them. The national front is a voluntary 
coalition of parties and organisations that retain their orga- 
nisational and political independence and ideological adher- 
ence to their chosen world outlook while deliberately and 
sincerely working together in order through their joint efforts 
to ensure the success of the national-democratic revolution 
and implement its anti-imperialist and social programme 
under the leadership of the ruling party. The united national 
front of the progressive forces is not an organisation opposed 
to the government but, on the contrary, its main source ol 
support. Jt is based on an alliance of the working class, 
peasantry, working intelligentsia, the petty bourgeoisie— and 
in some cases the middle bourgeoisie as well, when the latter 
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does not oppose the fundamental progressive social transfor- 
mations. 

The creation of a national front of the progressive forces 
is not aimed at the setting up of a single party out of ideo- 
logically disparate parties and organisations. Nevertheless, far 
from excluding, it presupposes patient painstaking effort 
directed towards the gradual drawing together of parties in 
the course of the mobilisation of the masses for the struggle 
against all pro-imperialist and reactionary forces in order to 
carry out the most vital social, economic and foreign policy 
tasks. The purpose of the national front is to promote democ- 
ratisation and involve all those capable of participation in 
the construction of a new society in that work, namely, all 
politically aware and progressive-minded citizens. The imple- 
mentation of the tasks laid down in the officially announced 
programme documents of the national- democratic parties 
and socialist unions of certain liberated countries, aimed at 
the complete transformation of the social order by liquidating 
exploitation of man by man, clearly necessitates not only 
the participation of the broad masses themselves in this work 
but also their appreciation of the need for and the develop- 
ment of the struggle against imperialism, reaction, ignorance, 
socio-economic and cultural backwardness. From this point 
of view the creation of a united and broad socio-political 
coalition of progressive forces in which each party, while 
retaining its ideological, political and organisational inde- 
pendence, takes up its own appropriate position in the ranks 
of the champions of a new society, is a demand of the 
times. 

The ruling party, while actively participating in the pro- 
gressive coalition with other friendly organisations, retains 
its prerogative of state power. In those countries where there 
are several progressive parties the ruling party naturally can- 
not impose its "own ideology on them and demand their 
clisbandmcnt or their rapid merging with its own organisa- 
tions. Such demands would be unjustified, incorrect and hasty, 
They would without doubt exclude the possibility of the 
normal functioning of the united front of the progressive 
forces. Precisely such conflict between the ruling party and 
its allies is what the internal and external enemies of the 
national-democratic parties are striving to bring about. 
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Experience of recent years clearly warns the progressive 
forces in the Third World of the danger of a split in the 
united front, of the possible rejection of joint action against 
common enemies, the advancement of inacccptable demands 
to other members of the common alliance, discrimination 
against coalition partners and the exaggeration of the role of 
this or that particular party. 

The common struggle of the national democrats and the 
Communists to achieve socialist goals, together to surmount 
the formidable difficulties and problems on the path to con- 
struction of a new society and honestly serve the people will 
undoubtedly do a great deal to facilitate the further ideo- 
logical drawing together of the various progressive parties on 
a basis of scientific socialism. When considerable experience 
in the practical implementation of socialist programmes will 
have been gleaned in the course of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle and vestiges of the past will have been done away with, 
then mutual trust will come into its own and, given increased 
cohesion and fraternal co-operation between the national 
democrats and the Communists, negotiation for voluntary 
organisational rapprochement can begin with due acknowl- 
edgement of the complexity of the problem. Objectively the 
path to this goal is already open. 




LENIN, SOVIET EXPERIENCE 
AND THE NEWLY INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 

Leninism is the heritage of all true champions of democ- 
racy, social progress and national independence. It is to 
Leninism that all those who aspire honestly to serve the 
cause of progress, their people and toiling mankind, undoubt- 
edly turn. Leninism represents a supreme treasure-house of 
ideological and practical experience, possessing outstanding 
significance for every genuinely progressive democratic move- 
ment of the modern world. At the present time there is not 
a single political party, school or ideological system which 
could stand comparison with the Soviet people and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union as regards the wealth of 
revolutionary experience, experience that has been amassed 
under the banner of Marxism-Leninism in the course of the 
heroic struggle and intensive work over more than half a 

A number of circumstances possessed of fundamental 
importance make Lenin's teaching and Soviet experience 
particularly relevant and close to the champions of national 
liberation and independent progressive development in the 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

In his works Lenin devoted particular attention to the 
international significance and interaction of all component 
parts of the revolutionary movement. Lenin put forward an 
extremely bold idea, permeated by the dialectics of the class 
and national liberation struggle, namely, the idea of a single 
world revolutionary process directed first and foremost 
against imperialism, but in the final analysis aimed against 
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capitalism as a social formation. All complex and at times 
even contradictory components of this process — general-dem- 
ocratic, national liberation and social — are closely linked with 
each other and serve to support each other. In his Address to 
the Second All-Russia Congress of Communist Organisations 
of the Peoples of the East, Lenin pointed out: ". . .the socialist 
revolution will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the rev- 
olutionary proletarians in each country against their bour- 
geoisie — no, it will be a struggle of all the imperialist-op- 
pressed colonies and countries, of all dependent countries, 
against international imperialism."* 

Lenin did not sec the national liberation movement as 
something isolated; he saw it as part of the socialist revolution 
and considered that only socialist revolution would be able 
in the long run to put an end to imperialism as a world sys- 
tem. Lenin's internationalism knows no bounds; it is so strik- 
ing and so concrete that it puts paid once and for all to the 
concept of socialist revolution as no more than a struggle "of 
the revolutionary proletarians in each country against their 
bourgeoisie". According to Lenin, socialist revolution in- 
volved a struggle of all oppressed by imperialism, "of all 
dependent countries, against international imperialism". This 
broad, one might say, universal concept of world socialist 
revolution was utterly original. Before Lenin no one had 
approached the problem from this angle, no one before him 
had elaborated the principles and tactics of the interaction 
of the international struggle of the proletariat with the strug- 
gle of the oppressed countries and peoples. 

In a far-sighted analysis Lenin drew attention to the highly 
revolutionising impact of the socialist changes implemented 
in Europe on the course of the national liberation movement. 
Tn his work "A Caricature of Marxism and Imperialist 
Economism" (1916) he wrote that the liberation of the 
colonies was "realisable in conjunction with a socialist 
revolution in Europe".** In 1920 in his report to the 
Second Comintern Congress he put forward the idea 
that it was necessary to defend the interests of national 
liberation movements for the triumphant socialist revolution. 



* V. I Unin, Collrrlrd Works, Vol. 30. p. 159. 
** Ibid , Vol. 23, p. 66. 
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He said: "We in Russia are often obliged to compromise, to 
bide our time, since we are weaker than the international 
imperialists, yet we know that we are defending the interests 
of this mass of a thousand and a quarter million people" (of 
colonial and dependent countries. — Auth.)* 

Lenin's tenet regarding the need to defend the interests of 
the peoples oppressed by the imperialists and dependent on 
the latter has always been and indeed will continue to be 
the guiding principle of Soviet foreign policy. The economic, 
political and military might of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries and their enhanced authority in the inter- 
national arena restrain neo-colonialist expansion, protect the 
young countries of the East from imperialist encroachments. 
In those conditions where such encroachments develop into 
undeniable intervention, into aggressive, local, anti-popular 
wars of long duration the imperialists are not in a position 
to achieve military victory over the newly liberated and 
struggling peoples supported by the Soviet Union, by the 
socialist 'community. The example of Vietnam is self- 

At the same time Lenin also considered that the rap- 
prochement between European socialism and the national 
liberation movement, the merging of their interests in the 
common struggle against world imperialism also consolidated 
the standing of socialism: "We shall exert every effort to foster 
association and merger with the Mongolians, Persians, In- 
dians, Egyptians. We believe it is our duty and in our interest 
to do this, for otherwise socialism in Europe will not be 
secure. We shall endeavour to render these nations, more 
backward and oppressed than we arc, 'disinterested cultural 
assistance", to borrow the happy expression of the Polish 
Social-Democrats. In other words, we will help them pass to 
the use of machinery, to the lightening of labour, to democ- 
racy, to socialism."""* The point at issue is therefore the coin- 
cidence of the "fundamental interests of al! peoples suffering 
from the yoke of imperialism".*** But this objective coinci- 
dence of interests does not at all eliminate the need to 



* Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 233. 
Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 67. 
*** Ibid, Vol. 31, p. 491. 
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undertake deliberate efforts in order to reach mutual under- 
standing and fruitful co-operation. "Complete victory over 
capitalism cannot be won unless the proletariat and, fol- 
lowing it, the mass of working people in all countries and 
nations throughout the world voluntarily strive for alliance 
and unity."* Up to the present day these words of Lenin's 
ring like an appeal to all progressive, anti-imperialist 
forces to work towards unity and solidarity. 

In those far-off days the leaders of European Social- 
Democracy rejected any kind of equal rights for the colonial 
peoples and approached them with the offensive condescen- 
sion of latter-day chauvinists that had betrayed the prin- 
ciples of proletarian internationalism and were driving the 
backward colonial peoples into the clutches of the capitalists. 
Lenin, anticipating the future triumph of socialism in Rus- 
sia, in Europe, was concerned above all with bringing closer 
together the politically conscious European proletarian and 
the colonial slave, to ensure their merging together so as 
to consolidate "socialism in Europe" on a firm basis: this con- 
solidation would then in its turn help the colonial slaves to 
throw off the yoke of imperialism and make the transition 
"to democracy, to socialism". The interaction of these two 
basic currents within the world revolutionary movement 
comes to the fore particularly clearly in this context. Lenin's 
interpretation of the unity of the main revolutionary forces 
was free of the slightest shade of condescension or arrogance: 
it reflected pure, unsullied proletarian internationalism that 
found expression in a drawing together and merging of 
the anti-imperialist forces and the duty of the advanced to 
help the backward and the coincidence of the "fundamental 
interests" of all peoples. 

Leninism is in accord with the national liberation move- 
ment in its faith in the revolutionary and creative potential 
of mass movements, in their capacity, given the support of 
the triumphant socialist revolution, not only to put an end to 
the domination of imperialism but also to lake concrete steps 
along the path to socialism. Leninism — as is fully appreciated 
in the Third World — is distinguished by its remarkable sen- 
sitivity to all new opportunities for social progress, to the 
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specific nature of the historic course of development and 
national traditions obtaining in the former colonies and hence 
astute awareness of new methods and ways of solving the 
common task ahead, namely, the transition to socialism. 

In connection with his immortal theory of socialist revolu- 
tion the ways and forms of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism for the whole of mankind. Lenin also elaborated a 
special concept substantiating the tangible opportunities for 
non-capitalist development, available to those peoples that 
were liberating themselves from imperialist domination, op- 
portunities which open up new paths to socialism for those 
countries which are economically underdeveloped. The essen- 
tial aspect of this concept is the attainment of socialism, not 
via capitalism, as in Europe and America, but by-passing it 
completely or at least drastically curtailing its developed 
phases— industrial and monopoly capitalism. This concept 
envisages an interruption of capitalist development at the 
stage of primary accumulation of capital co-operation and 
manufactories, the embryonic stage of industrial capital- 
ism, i.e., precisely at the moment when the transition to the 
bourgeois socio-political system is about to take place or is 
actually taking place. 

This concept is a brilliant example of Lenin's political 
dialectics combining the general and the particular, the inter- 
national and national in supreme unity, and bringing closer 
together the goals of the proletarian and the national libera- 
tion revolution which in the course of its long path of non- 
capitalist development finally develops into socialist rev- 
olution. 

Lenin was closely acquainted with the ideas expressed by 
his teachers Marx and Engcls to the effect that after the 
social revolution in Europe the peoples of Asia and Africa 
would become free from foreign domination. The concrete 
situation obtaining at the time, the onslaught which had 
begun against European capitalism, the revolutionary situa- 
tion in the major countries of Europe and Asia, and finally, 
the Victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Rus- 
sia, all led Lenin to pay even closer attention to the issues 
involved in the liberation of the colonial peoples than had 
Marx and Engcls before him. Approaching this issue from a 
practical point of view he was concerned with the question 
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as to what the future held for these peoples when, as a result 
ot the victory of socialism in Europe or simultaneously with 
that victory, they would gain their national independence. 
Would they follow the capitalist path as a result of pure 
inertia stemming from long years of domination by foreign 
capital? Would they open the doors for a new heyday of 
capitalism in its gigantic outlying districts and would not 
then this latter-day product of capitalism be turned against 
European and international socialism? 

These perfectly justified fears with regard to the future of 
socialism, to the destiny of the newly independent peoples 
which the foreign and home-grown bourgeoisie would be 
striving with all their might to lead straight into a capitalist 
hell (fears which are still relevant to this day) pointed incon- 
testably to the need to find a scientifically substantiated solu- 
tion to this profound contradiction, a solution rooted in an 
understanding of objective conditions, of the actual nature of 
modern capitalism and in particular of the law of its uneven 
development, making it possible to wrest from the capitalist 
camp the weakest links in the chain. 

A solution to this problem was theoretically elaborated by 
Lenin in his conception of the development of economically 
weak countries and peoples in the context of their advance 
to socialism, not by way of capitalism, but by-passing it and 
moreover, not only in the context of Soviet Russia, i.e., in 
the country where the dictatorship of the proletariat had been 
established. Lenin evolved this concept to take into account 
the countries struggling to attain their liberation from the 
colonial yoke, whose peoples after ousting from power feudal, 
pro-imperialist, bourgeois and pro -capitalist elements opted 
for the path of democracy, social progress and an alliance 
with world socialism. 

The non-capitalist path constitutes a path of advance 
towards socialism for peoples and countries that are in the 
main at a pre-capitalist stage of development or in the midst 
of the transition to capitalism and whose working class is 
weak and small in number. The struggle in these" countries 
is directed mainly against imperialist interference from out- 
side and vestiges of pre-capitalist, feudal practices, rather 
than against local capitalism which, as a rule, has not 
yet taken definitive shape. The aim of this struggle is, while 
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overcoming backwardness, not to let capitalism become the 
dominating economic structure of the bourgeoisie, the domi- 
nating political force, but rather to make it possible for the 
country to accomplish the transition to socialist development 
in the future. The non-capitalist path therefore requires a 
combination of the tasks of the general -democratic and social- 
ist revolutions. During the initial stage general-democratic 
transformations will inevitably predominate but their full 
implementation will pave the way for gradual consolidation 
of consistently anti -capitalist, pro-socialist trends. At the 
Third Comintern Congress Lenin pointed out: "It is per- 
fectly clear that in the impending decisive battles in the world 
revolution, the movement of the majority of the population 
of the globe, initially directed towards national liberal ion, 
will turn against capitalism and imperialism and will, 
perhaps, play a much more revolutionary part than we 
expect.""" 

Non-capitalist development is a complex phenomenon 
requiring a lengthy coexistence of contradicting tendencies. 
Some of these arc not merely not consistently socialist, but 
on occasions even contradict socialist principles. It is pre- 
cisely this which sets non-capitalist development apart from 
the directly socialist path however. The goal of non-capital- 
ist development is to gradually bring the productive Forces 
and popular masses of backward countries to socialism, 
although in the light of objective factors they are not 
yet ready to embark on immediate socialist construction. 
Given their present-day level of development there is 
simply no other way for surmounting the contradictions 
existing in these countries other than the preparation 
for and gradual leading forward of the popular masses to 
socialism. 

This explains the dangers inherent in pseudo-revolutionary 
attempts to "outstrip" the masses' level of development, a 
level determined by socio-economic factors, and, relying 
purely on the executive apparatus in its function as vanguard 
although lacking firm support in the popular masses, to em- 
bark on direct and immediate implementation of socialist 
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principles disregarding the need for circumspection, caution 
and an intermediate stage. Lenin warned against delusions 
of this kind: l 'Wc must realise that the transition to com- 
munism cannot be accomplished by the vanguard alone. The 
task is to arouse the working masses to revolutionary activ- 
ity, to independent action and to organisation, regardless 
of the ievel they have reached. . . 

The bulk of the population in the newly independent states 
consists of the peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie 
among whom nationalist sentiments run high. In an address 
to representatives of the Eastern peoples Lenin stressed: ''You 
will have to base yourselves on the bourgeois nationalism 
which is awakening, and must awaken, among those peoples, 
and which has its historical justification.'"** Lenin underlined 
the fact that in those countries "pure" social revolution was 
not feasible. This is particularly true in relation to the for- 
mer colonial countries and the non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment, as is also Lenin's definition of the petty bourgeoisie's 
role in the revolution: they will "bring into the movement 
their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies, their weaknesses 

and errors. But objectively, they will attack capital 

This assertion of Lenin's to the effect that "objectively they 
will attack capital" is extremely important. It possesses funda- 
mental independent significance for it points to a real possi- 
bility in the future: an onslaught against capital, both local 
and foreign, and hence the possibility that capital will be 
eliminated by the forces of the developing and expanding 
national liberation revolution that is stirring the workers and 
peasants to action. 

In these highly complex conditions history makes it imper- 
ative for the revolutionary parties and leaders of national 
democracy in power in those developing countries, which are 
endeavouring to make a break with capitalism, to evolve a 
correct policy finding expression in consistent opposition to 
imperialism, in loyalty to the interests of the working people 
and socialist ideals, and in an unassailable alliance with the 
socialist community. Mature political leadership and a well- 
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defined correct policy provide guarantees important tor the 
successful advance of the newly independent states ot the 
East along the non- capitalist path. The failures experienced 
by Ghana and Mali can be explained to a considerable extent 
by the substantial deviations from this course, by a si o ping- 
off of vigilance with regard to the imperialists and the sub- 
versive activities of pro- Western elements. The consistent 
struggle against imperialism, the main enemy, is particularly 
important in so far as the consolidation of national indepen- 
dence in both the economic and political spheres at the present 
stage is the main factor in non-capitalist development. Once 
independence has been proclaimed, sometimes illusions take 
root as to the possibility of the existence of "good, cultured , 
so to say, "tolerable" colonialists. Hopes that mutually advan- 
tageous "co-operation" with the imperialists will be possible 
and that contradictions between former colonies and mother 
countries will be ironed out are voiced. Illusions as to the 
existence of "kind colonialists" are a disease most harmful 
for national revolutionaries. The emergence and cultivation 
of these false conceptions provide a useful loophole for the 
neo-colonialists. Lenin foresaw this danger and warned 
against it. It is all too likely an eventuality for many coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa, the Arab East, Southeast Asia and 
Latin America where the neo-colonialists arc making every 
effort to spread their nets. 

Lenin drew attention to the great variety of forms of 
dependence, to the possibility of the purely formal creation 
of independent states: "Colonial policies and imperialism are 
not unsound but curable disorders of capitalism . . . they are 
an inevitable consequence of the very foundations of capital- 
ism."* ..' 

In his book Imperialism, the Highest Stage o\ Capitalism, 
Lenin wrote: "The questions as to whether it is possible to 
reform the basis of imperialism, whether to go forward to 
the further intensification and deepening of the antagonisms 
which it engenders, or backward, towards allaying these an- 
tagonisms, are fundamental questions in the critique of impe- 
rialism.'** Indeed to this day it is here that the watershed 
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lies between the revolutionary and the reformist, essentially 
defeatist, approach to the struggle to uphold national inde- 
pendence, and resist imperialism. Although direct political 
domination of the imperialists has come to an end in the 
newly liberated countries, the danger that they might estab- 
lish indirect domination through a neo-colonialist system 
making these countries militarily, economically, and finan- 
cially dependent on them not only remains a possibility but 
is being felt more and more unmistakably in a number 
of countries and regions. A far from small group of coun- 
tries already find themselves, or are about to find themselves, 
in a state of neo-colonialist dependence; some representatives 
of the ruling circles in these countries relinquish their sov- 
ereignty and independence and are prepared to become im- 
perialist lackeys. 

A consistent struggle against the imperialists presupposes 
solidarity and co-operation with the socialist countries, with 
the working class in the capitalist countries. Lenin drew at- 
tention to the fact that "the international proletariat is the 
only ally of all the hundreds of millions of the working and 
exploited peoples of the East' 1 /' 

A correct definition of the internal alignment of class forces 
requires not only a rallying together of all sound elements in 
the struggle against the imperialists but also differentiation 
in the approach adopted to the various elements concerned: 
it is vital to take into account their different attitudes to 
general-democratic transformations and prospects for socialist 
development. In 1912 Lenin wrote: "China's freedom was 
won by an alliance of peasant democrats and the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Whether the peasants, who are not led by a 
proletarian party, will be able to retain their democratic posi- 
tions against the liberals, who are only waiting for an op- 
portunity to shift to the right, will be seen in the near fu- 
ture."""" There is little doubt that these words serve to sum 
up the dilemma which to this day is facing many of the Third 
World countries. They arc also in the midst of a struggle 
between a revolutionary, plebeian, peasant, i.e., popular trend, 
that is to a certain extent anti-capitalist in nature, and a 
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conciliatory, liberal-bourgeois trend. The success with which 
a border-line is drawn between the two, leading on to sup- 
port for the hist and isolation of the second, will determine 
the feasibility of the socialist perspective in these countries, 
whose peoples, as represented by their foremost fighters, are 
aspiring to take the path of breaking away from capitalism. 

Superficial critics of Leninism maintain that Leninist writ- 
ings in this field addressed to Asian and African peoples 
advocate immediate establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. "Surely it is necessary first and foremost to create 
a proletariat in order to establish its dictatorship?" they ex- 
claim, attempting thereby to refute the Leninist approach to 
this issue. In actual fact, however, Lenin and Leninist theory 
have never turned to the peoples of the countries breaking 
free from colonial dependence with the suggestion of im- 
mediate and direct establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The progressive forces in the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries are faced now, just as they were in the past, first and 
foremost with the task, summed up in the following words 
by Lenin in 1919: "Relying upon the general theory and 
practice of communism, you must adapt yourselves to spe- 
cific conditions such as do not exist in the European countries; 
you must be able to apply that theory and practice to 
conditions in which the bulk of the population are 

peasants. ... . , 

This is why Marxists-Leninists maintain that only the 
theory of scientific socialism with its general laws creatively 
applied to the specific situation obtaining in these countries 
can provide a suitable basis for the elaboration of correct 
solutions for the complex problems, which are confronting 
the national liberation movements and the developing coun- 
tries. 



Creative application of scientific socialism is actually gain- 
ing ground in current affairs, in the anti-imperialist struggle 
of the peoples of the East today. The emergence of a large 
group of national-democratic states of a non-capitalist type 
constitutes an incontestable corroboration of Lenin's idea 
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with regard to the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the people embracing all strata of the working population, 
including the emergent working class, a dictatorship sup- 
ported by these countries' largest class of toilers, namely, by 
the peasantry. 

On several occasions Lenin drew attention to the fact that 
in the backward countries of the East what was meant was a 
popular, peasant system, not an exclusively proletarian one. 
At the Second Comintern Congress he pointed out: . .one 
of the most important tasks now confronting us is to consider 
how the foundation-stone of the organisation of the Soviet 
movement can be laid in the no/2-capitalist countries. 
Soviets are possible there; they will not be workers' Soviets, 
but peasants' Soviets, or Soviets of working people."* Sub- 
stantiating his arguments with references to the Russian revo- 
lution Lenin demonstrated the prime importance of the 
alliance between workers and peasants. He regarded this 
alliance as absolutely essential for the revolutionary develop- 
ment of the countries of the East. He stressed: ". . .it was 
because the peasants and workers united against capitalism 
and feudalism that our victory was so easy. Here contact 
with the peoples of the East is particularly important, because 
the majority of the Eastern peoples are typical representa- 
tives of the working people — not workers who have passed 
through the school of capitalist factories, but typical repre- 
sentatives of the working and exploited peasant masses who 
arc victims of medieval oppression." 51 "* 

A correct political course presupposes the adoption in the 
sphere of socio-economic construction of decisions based on a 
scientific analysis of the aligmnent of class forces. In this 
respect the experience of socialist transformations already 
amassed in the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
possesses tremendous significance. Of course this experience 
needs to be studied with a view not to its blind imitation but 
to its creative assimilation; such is the elementary require- 
ment of dialectics, the very core of Marxism-Leninism. This 
experience is valuable not merely because there exist gen- 
eral laws of revolutionary development but also because in 
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Russia there was much fundamentally similar to the condi- 
tions and tasks now confronting the Turd World countries 
Lenin himself was fully aware ol tins and P^ted^ut 
-Geographically, economically and historically, Russia 
belongs not only to Europe, but also to Asia. ' 

Russia pioneered new paths for the libera ion revolution 
in the countries of the East: the experiment of revolutionary 
transformations carried out in the former colomes ol tsarist 
Russia in formerly backward regions such as I urkestan whuc 
pre-capitalist conditions obtained that m principle diiiered 
little from those in a number of present-day Afrasian 
countries, for the first time in history demonstrated the 
aptness and feasibility of non-capitalist development within 
the context of the socialist dictatorship of the proletariat. 1 l is 
experience also pointed to the fact that, to use Lenin s words, 
it was possible "to inspire in the masses an urge lor inde- 
pendent political thinking and independent political actjor 
even where a proletariat is practically non-existent . In 
other words, Lenin considered that Soviet experience of non- 
capitalist construction in social, economic and cultural ailaiis 
was perfectly within the reach of these countries too and 
acceptable in those conditions where a proletariat is prac- 
tically non-existent" but where this was made up tor 
by the independent political consciousness and activity 
of the broad popular masses. This is why the experience ol 
the October Revolution, the New Economic Pohcy and sub- 
sequent socialist construction in the USSR possess such last- 
ing significance for the developing countries. 

Leninism and the experience amassed m the Soviet Union 
can point to the tasks ahead and practical methods for social 
transformations in the newly independent states Indeed they 
are faced by a host of problems m principle having a 
great deal in common with those which m other, highly 
diverse conditions peculiar to an enormous multi-national 
country were tackled in the USSR. The most important ol 
these are the creation of a new, socialist and genuinely popu- 
lar state, the formation of a new apparatus ol state power 
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for central and local administration that has vital links with 
the working- people, the setting up of a revolutionary, popular 
army and organs of socialist law and order. It is also essen- 
tial in this situation to foster a new attitude to labour and 
to socialist property and to build up an independent, devel- 
oped economy on the basis of industrialisation and efficient 
economic management. Another important goal is the social 
and technical reconstruction of agriculture on the basis of a 
consistent agrarian revolution (a land and water resources 
reform as, for example, was introduced in Central Asia), 
nationalisation of land, woods and water resources, the in- 
troduction of the co-operative plan along lines recommended 
by Lenin, aimed at the gradual co-operation of peasants and 
artisans by stages— from initial types of consumer, supply, 
and marketing co-operatives to collective production 
associations of peasants for land cultivation, stock-breed- 
ing, fishing, hunting and the handicrafts. Also involved is 
the campaign to wipe out illiteracy and achieve a genuine 
cultural revolution including the introduction of compulsory 
nation-wide primary, incomplete secondary, and, later on, 
secondary education, the building up of a people's intelli- 
gentsia: both technical and creative personnel devoted 
to the revolutionary cause. Finally, there is the need 
for constantly ensuring a rise in the people's material 
and cultural standards, in particular for attention to be paid 
to matters concerning the welfare of women, children, young 
people, in other words, tens of millions. 

In modern conditions the experience gleaned by the Soviet 
Union during the NEP period as regards the peasantry and 
later private capital — both local and foreign— acquires par- 
ticular importance for those countries that are embarking on 
the non-capitalist path. The NEP represented first and fore- 
most a concession to the peasantry, the numerically strong- 
est class of simple commodity producers. The NEP also 
constituted a thoroughly deliberate and well thought-out 
temporary concession to capitalism, a sanctioning of domestic 
and, to a certain extent, foreign capitalist enterprise on terms 
advantageous for the socialist state and subject to strict state 
control, an activisation of market relations and simultaneously 
a new lease of life for the petty-bourgeois element in a pre- 
dominantly peasant economy. This led in some respects to a 
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temporary intensification of capitalist private enterprise which 
inevitably raised the issue— who will win? 

Lenin, the Leninist Party were convinced of the necessity 
of the implementation of this New Economic Policy while 
retaining and going all out to consolidate the state's hold over 
the "commanding heights" of the economy. The policy which 
was interpreted by Lenin's critics from both Right and Leit 
as a wholesale regression of socialism, virtually a capitula- 
tion of Soviet power to capitalism, proved in fact to be the 
most reliable means for ensuring the success of the socialist 
economy and for ousting capitalist elements at a time when 
a head-on attack against capitalism, while perhaps leading 
to the latter's temporary defeat, would in the long run have 
been disastrous for the socialist revolution in so far as it 
would have exhausted the country's economic and socio- 
political resources. 

The New Economic Policy which made use of private 
capital and peasant initiative under control of the socialist 
system, made possible the solution of two vital and closely 
connected tasks, essentially the very same tasks which urgent- 
ly confront the developing national-democratic countries 
now that they have embarked on a path of non- capitalist 
development: the development of productive forces, 
recuperation of the economy, ensuring its effectiveness 
and a steady rise in the material conditions enjoyed by the 
working masses. To the latter problem Lenin attributed prime 
importance for he reasoned that a revolution can only count 
on the support of the working people when it brings concrete 
improvement into their living conditions. Amelioration of the 
situation in which the working masses find themselves, the 
growth and consolidation of the industrial proletariat and 
the gradual reconstruction and expansion of the economy 
were the factors which Lenin regarded as the economic foun- 
dation for socialist state power in the struggle against cap- 
italism. 

If we turn to the economic situation pertaining in the coun- 
tries of non-capitalist development, it should be noted that 
among all those countries which are embarking or have 
already embarked on this course, fairly stable economic 
growth, based on the building up of a national industrialised 
economy and an infrastructure within the framework of the 
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state sector, as well as agrarian reform, are to be observed 
in three Arab countries. These countries are Egypt, Syria 
and Algeria although agrarian reform in Algeria's traditional 
sector has yet to be introduced. Each of these countries em- 
barked on its course of non-capitalist development from a 
different starting-point, the branch structure of their econ- 
omics, sources of accumulation, rates and extent of social 
changes and finally external conditions revealing considerable 
differences. Two of them are experiencing conditions of mili- 
tary tension and their economic development has been dis- 
torted to a considerable extent in recent years and initially 
even largely slowed down. All three countries maintain 
friendly political relations with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states and promote close, mutually advantageous 
economic co-operation with them. They profit from assistance 
afforded them by the Soviet Union in building up their armed 
forces. 

A critical economic position now obtains in Guinea and 
the People's Republic of the Congo — countries with a re- 
latively primitive economy, dominated by patriarchal-cum- 
tribal patterns in the village, and starting out from a low 
level of development. Economic building up in these countries 
is proceeding most slowly and facing enormous difficulties, 
given the active opposition from foreign capital and attempts 
to oust progressive regimes through conspiracies and even 
direct military intervention (Guinea). Tanzania is also 
embarking on a non-capitalist course: as yet it is difficult to 
draw any conclusions regarding its progress along this new 
path but so far the prospects seem promising. 

Non-capitalist development furnishes a subject for fierce 
controversy in the struggle between opposed class forces in 
Somalia and South Yemen. In these countries revolutionary 
democrats are gaining more and more influence and engaged 
in wide-scale constructive activities. In all these countries 
some of the most burning issues are the consolidation and 
stabilisation of power and the social system that is in keeping 
with the people's interests, consolidation of the new national- 
democratic state and the rallying round it of patriotic and all 
anti-imperialist forces, and secondly, the problem of the tran- 
sition to far-reaching construction activity in all branches of 
the economy. 
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Burma, the only country in Southeast Asia following a non- 
capitalist course, is in a somewhat particular position. Con- 
sistent socio-economic transformations have been introduced 
in that country: foreign and large-scale national capital have 
been nationalised, all the private capitalist bank and credit 
system, wholesale and semi-wholesale trade likewise, and the 
owners of large and middle-sized landed estates have been 
deprived of the right to demand rent from peasants and 
prosecute tenants. The position of the village moneylender 
has also been largely undermined. Nevertheless despite the 
large scale of these changes in the people's interests economic 
development in Burma is facing most serious problems. The 
implementation of certain reforms, although demanded by 
economic and political necessity, was not sufficiently well 
prepared for, particularly in the sphere of trade, monetary 
and commodity turnover, and thus led to a disorganisation 
of the market and disruption of economic ties between town 
and country. The internecine war that has been going on for 
over twenty years has most heavy repercussions for the coun- 
try's economic development, disrupting economic and political 
life, making it impossible to enjoy the benefits which would 
otherwise ensue from the profound social transformations. 

Relevant in this connection are certain considerations as to 
the main trends in the economic policy of the non-capitalist 
countries with due account of the experience that has been 
acquired. The expansion of a state- and co-operative-based 
national economy constitutes the economic core of non-cap- 
italist development. The growth of productive forces in any 
country, including those which have embarked on the non- 
capitalist path of development, can proceed mainly due to the 
all-out utilisation of local manpower and natural resources, 
through increasing labour productivity and gradually 
providing more machinery, through all -out^ strengthening of 
labour discipline, the fostering of new attitudes to manual 
labour, the discovery of new sources of accumulation, includ- 
ing a reduction of the share of the non-productive strata in 
the national income. 

Only by means of all-round analysis of concrete conditions 
pertaining in each country and a discriminating approach to 
various types of capital (trade, banking, industrial capital, 
etc.) is it possible to solve such problems as the forms and 
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scale the involvement of private domestic and foreign capital 
in the development of productive forces should assume, what 
state measures should be adopted to ensure the control of such 
participation, which methods should be employed to restrict 
the accumulation of such capital and at what stage of devel- 
opment it should be partially and then increasingly ousted 
from the national economy. There is no doubt that progressive 
politicians and economists in each individual country can best 
solve these problems by turning to the experience already 
gleaned in the sphere of economic development by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 

The countries following a non- capitalist course are peasant 
nations. Non-capitalist development as such is aimed at win- 
ning over to the cause of socialism the peasantry, the bulk 
of which lives and works inpre-feudal (patriarchal-cum-trib- 
al) and feudal conditions and in some cases conditions pecu- 
liar to the transition to capitalism. This diversity of structures 
lies at the heart of the problem. Thus, as experience has 
shown, the development of a peasant agriculture functioning 
in different economic structures possesses tremendous im- 
portance for the economy of the agrarian national-demo- 
cratic states. Precisely this factor will, throughout the lengthy 
period of non-capitalist development, constitute the basis for 
the national economy with the social forms of its existence 
undergoing radical change, i.e., the gradual transition of the 
peasant economy in all existing structures into a single co- 
operative structure. 

In this connection it is vitally important for the newly 
independent states to promote all-out development of the 
raw material branches of their agriculture, including those 
geared to exports, and at the same time that part of its agri- 
culture producing foodstuffs so as to ensure their country's 
independence of imported produce. 

Gradual improvements in agricultural machinery, the tran- 
sition from primitive implements for land cultivation to more 
productive ones (the hoc and wooden plough still dominate 
Asian and African agriculture), the introduction of artificial 
fertilisers and wide-scale selection work, the organisation of 
professional advice for peasants and co-operatives, the 
extension of irrigation facilities, improved credit arrange- 
ments, first and foremost for toiling peasants, are all csscn- 
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tial features of the agricultural policy pursued by regimes 
that have adopted the non-capitalist course. These points 
constitute, as it were, the so-called ' 'green revolution ' pro- 
gramme aimed at promoting the interests of the toiling 
peasantry, not those of the landowner, rich peasant and 
capitalist farmer. 

In a number of national-democratic states ever since the 
initial period of non-capitalist development considerable 
attention has been paid to the extension and consolidation ol 
the system of consumer, marketing, and credit co- 
operation, and to some extent of agricultural production 
co-operation in the village. The sum total of all these mea- 
sures gradually expands the commodity character ol the 
economy, enhances its efficiency, leads to a notable reduction 
in the scale of patriarchal and natural-economy patterns and 
hence to a rise in the living standards enjoyed by the rural 
population and to a self-sufficiency of these newly indepen- 
dent states when it comes to foodstuffs, and to wider export 
possibilities for the latter. 

Agricultural and economic policy in rural areas is unlike- 
ly to be effective if it is not followed up by corresponding- 
social policies— agrarian reforms — furthering the interests of 
the toiling peasantry. In all those countries following a non- 
capitalist course reforms of this kind are being introduced 
but at present it is clear that they have not yet been com- 
pleted. Radical progress in the economy of these countries' 
agriculture has not yet been recorded. The most spectacular 
achievements in this sphere have been attained by Egypt, 
Syria and Burma. 

Events have shown that the relatively tense atmosphere in 
internal trade emerges not always as a result of a lack of 
manufactured goods or in view of these countries' dependence 
on imports, but more often than not in view of the absence of 
a sufficiently organised trading network, the opposition en- 
countered from trade capital or insufficient utilisation of 
opportunities for local handicrafts in the production of shoes, 
garments, domestic utensils, household goods, etc. 

Nationalisation of the private trading sector and in par- 
ticular that of private retail trade and semi-wholesale trade- 
produces negative results, as has emerged from the expe- 
rience of a number of countries, disrupts normal economic 
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activities and the economic links between town and country, 
and at times gives rise to dissatisfaction. As was the case in 
the Soviet Union between 1921 and 1930, so too the expe- 
rience of Egypt, Syria, Algeria and various other countries 
at the present time has shown that the retention of small 
and medium private trade capital (provided these are made 
subject to state control) appears necessary until such lime as 
the state and co-operative organisations are ready to take 
over completely the functions of commodity distribution and 
supervision of exchange between town and country. 

The experience of all non-capitalist countries has shown 
the need for careful attention to be paid to the organisation of 
foreign trade, to all-out expansion — under state control — of 
export resources. This is quite understandable if the need to 
accumulate currency resources for economic development and 
expansion of production funds is taken into account. Great 
importance should be attached to flexible foreign trade poli- 
cy, expansion of trade links with the socialist world, the 
introduction of state control and regulation, and later, at the 
appropriate stage, of a monopoly of foreign trade which for 
all practical purposes has already been introduced in some 
of the countries that have opted for non-capitalist develop- 
ment. Foreign trade policy that furthers the development of 
productive forces usually goes hand in hand with curtail- 
ments on the import of luxury goods and other consumer 
commodities which can be replaced by locally produced goods 
and also with expansion of imports of industrial equipment 
and raw materials. Asian and African economists often draw 
attention to the fact that the import of luxury goods, expen- 
sive cars, beverages and other commodities purchased by the 
prosperous still account for a disproportionately large share 
of the foreign trade conducted by the national-democratic 
countries. Strict economy of government resources including 
hard currency stocks has not yet been universally recognised 
as a vital rule of economic affairs in all the countries follow- 
ing the non-capitalist path. 

Experience gleaned in Syria, Algeria and Burma shows 
that another significant factor is centralisation of the 
banking system under state supervision and constant vigilance 
to ensure that the country's currency and financial situation 
is consolidated, while every effort is made to avoid inflation- 
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ary tendencies, first and foremost by all-out promotion of 
domestic production and commodity turnover. These mea- 
sures have been introduced with varying degrees of success in 
all the countries concerned although their economic effective- 
ness is by no means uniform. 

An indispensable base for progressive regimes engaged in 
implementing non-capitalist development is a firm and stable 
political system. This requires above all the existence of a 
progressive political party aspiring to scientific socialist prin- 
ciples, a strong and flexible state apparatus enjoying the sup- 
port of the working people and finally an army devoted to 
the cause of revolution, the people's cause. This political sys- 
tem can only be firm if it is supported by the masses and the 
latter are actively involved in its work. 

Most relevant to the needs of the national-demo- 
cratic countries are the requirements which Lenin named 
in connection with the political system in a socialist state: 
correct leadership of the working people, a state apparatus 
that will prove both cheap to run and be free of bureaucracy 
and concern to be shown for the needs of the working people 
followed up by constant readiness to afford them all possible 
assistance. "We must strive to build up a state in which the 
workers retain the leadership of the peasants, in which they 
retain the confidence of the peasants, and by exercising the 
greatest economy remove every trace of extravagance from 
our social relations. 

"We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree 
of economy. We must banish from it all traces of extrava- 
gance, of which so much has been left over from tsarist Rus- 
sia, from its bureaucratic capitalist state machine In order 
to facilitate such streamlining of the political system and to 
render it less of a burden on the state budget it is necessary 
to cleanse it of all elements alien to the objectives of the 
revolution. 

The history of the activities of Afro-Asian national-demo- 
cratic states, that goes back over a good number of years, 
makes it quite clear that these basic demands put forward 
by Lenin with regard to the state apparatus, the army, the 
struggle against bureaucracy and the state's ties with the 
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working masses have in no way lost their relevance in 
present-day conditions. All the countries that have opted for 
non-capitalist development are going through the complex 
stage of formation as national states but not all of them are 
going out of their way to involve the working people in this 
work. The state apparatus and army are still divided by a 
considerable gulf from the people. The bureaucracy to be 
lound in the old. and indeed new, civil services as well as 
among army officers and the corruption rife in a number of 
countries might well provide a source of social conflict and 
promote the emergence and growth of bourgeois trends. If 
tireless struggle is not waged against such phenomena aud the 
progressive strata of the working people are not drawn into 
this struggle, then these negative tendencies may well come 
to constitute a serious threat, particularly during periods of 
military and socio-political crises, when out of the blue, so to 
speak, the people, state and national-democratic revolution 
find themselves up against cohesive strata of a military, bu- 
reaucratic or parliamentarian bourgeoisie. The egoism of these 
strata knows no bounds and they can all too easily become 
a tool of the neo- colonialists obediently implementing the 
subversive manoeuvres and conspiracies of the latter. 

It is difficult to find any substantial problem connected 
with the socio-economic development of the Third World 
countries for the solution of which the experience amassed 
in the Soviet Union and Lenin's writings did not prove highly 
useful and most relevant, provided of course that they are 
approached with due consideration for the national, econom- 
ic, cultural and historical conditions obtaining in these coun- 
tries and also for the current international situation. In such 
countries as India and Burma, and in Africa, the intrana- 
tional question is of prime importance. Here once again the 
experience of the October Revolution and the solutions found 
for the nationalities question and problems of language in 
the USSR provide invaluable material. 

Russia was a country which found itself up against the 
nationality and tribal issues in a host of different manifesta- 
tions, including the colonial variety. Lenin's approach to these 
problems was distinguished by a combination of uncondi- 
tional recognition of each nation's right to self-determination, 
including secession, with his championing of the interests of 
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progressive social development for the nationalities, tiibcs 
and other ethnic and language groups, and of the interests 
of socialism. Lenin held that the nationalities question in 
each individual case should be analysed from a concrete his- 
torical point of view, i.e., due consideration should be paid 
to socio-economic conditions, while '"clearly distinguishing 
the interests of the oppressed classes , , . from the concept of 
the interests of the people in general", and an equally clear 
dividing line be drawn between oppressor and oppressed 
peoples. Lenin wrote that "the demand for democracy must 
not be considered in isolation but on ... a world scale".* In 
relation to the colonial countries and those countries which 
have recently freed themselves from foreign domination this 
means that it is vital to take into account , wben solving the 
nationalities and the tribal question, the influence that this or 
that particular solution will exert on the overall course of 
the international anti- imperialist struggle. 

The need to solve nationalities, tribal, ethnic and language 
differences in the newly independent states, or indeed between 
them, must never provide a loophole for the imposition of 
hostile separatism which the imperialists are never slow to 
exploit as has been the case in a good number of Afro-Asian 
countries such as Nigeria and Burma. 

In the first instance imperialists from the United States 
and other countries hand in hand with bourgeois-cum-feudal 
tribe leaders, while ostensibly championing the cause of self- 
determination for the Ibos, attempted to split the most popu- 
lous state of Tropical Africa and make Nigeria a plaything 
in the hands of the international monopolies. It took almost 
three years of armed resistance to the forces seeking to dis- 
rupt Nigerian unity before the Nigerian people with the assis- 
tance of socialist, non-capitalist and other friendly countries 
succeeded in vindicating their country's sovereignty as a 
single united state. Of course Nigeria still has to find a 
satisfactory solution for nationality and tribal issues but 
this does not in the least imply that separatism and the split- 
ting up of a large viable state is the answer. The same can 
be said of Burma, where imperialist and other outside forces 
making capital out of existing tribal ami feudal separatism 
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have been pursuing' a single end over many years, namely 
aspiring in the name of self-determination to break up 
this multi-national state with a population of 28 million 
into individual tribes in keeping with feudal patterns, and 
thereby to strengthen their own influence in Southeast 
Asia. 

This is why the right to "self -determination", as Lenin 
noted, "is not the equivalent of a demand for separation, frag- 
mentation and the formation of small states. It implies only 
a consistent expression of struggle against all national op- 
pression.""" There exist many other forms of self-determina- 
tion making it possible to render compatible the interests of 
individual nationalities, peoples, and tribes with the economic 
and political advantages enjoyed by large states. The expe- 
rience of intranational construction and of the transforma- 
tion of patriarchal-cum-tribal societies in the remote regions 
of the USSR involving the introduction of various forms of 
national statehood within a large, powerful and united state 
of a centralised, socialist type provides a convincing and 
inspiring example in this respect for the Third World coun- 
tries. 

Of course this particular solution requires consistent 
democracy and equal rights for representatives of different 
national minorities, for, as Lenin pointed out, "the closer a 
democratic state system is to complete freedom to secede the 
less frequent and less ardent will the desire for separation be 
in practice".** 

Scientific socialism and Soviet experience of building a 
new society does not demand that anyone should adopt a 
dogmatic approach to their own situation and still less that 
the Soviet course should be followed blindly. The ideological 
enemies of socialism attempt to present Soviet experience as 
a canon that Marxists allegedly demand all other countries 
should follow, regardless of the period, place or concrete his- 
torical situation. This assertion is an old, outworn tactic of 
the class opponents of socialism in their efforts to stir up 
nationalistic protest from the peoples of the newly indepen- 
dent countries against scientific socialism. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. !46. 
** Ibid. 
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Socialist experience has been and is being amassed in the 
course of a tense and victorious revolutionary struggle which 
has known failures and certain temporary setbacks. However 
Lenin and his followers elaborated a theory of the general 
laws governing the advance to socialism, a theory which was 
corroborated in practice in the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries, in the course of the struggle waged by the work- 
ing class and the working people of all countries, and is now 
finding expression in a new phenomenon, namely that known 
as the non-capitalist path of development. The theory and 
practice of scientific socialism and Soviet experience of the 
construction of a new society enrich and equip with an in- 
valuable weapon the present-day national liberation move- 
ment which is striving not to stop "half-way" at national, 
state independence, but to march boldly forward to social 
liberation. 



II 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM AND IDEOLOGICAL ISSUES 
IN THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 



SOME THEORIES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NEWLY LIBERATED COUNTRIES 

The victory of the October Revolution ushered in a far- 
reaching process of intensive political, economic, military, 
cultural and technical interaction of the forces of the socialist 
revolution and the national liberation struggle of the op- 
pressed peoples. The ideas of scientific socialism, of socialist 
and anti-imperialist revolutions started to gain countless 
adherents throughout the whole world. Even in the world's 
most remote and deserted corners these ideas began to grip 
the minds of the masses, coming to represent a leading force 
in the twentieth century. They are thus turning into a great 
material strength of the revolutionary process. 

As the national liberation revolutions gained ground, 
national-democratic and revolutionary-patriotic elements 
from widely diverse social strata, including intermediate 
strata, started to appreciate more clearly that the achieve- 
ment of political independence and the formation of a nation- 
al state did not yet signify the end of economic exploitation 
at the hands of the imperialists or that there was no longer 
any danger of former colonial practices being restored. Tens 
of millions of those who had opposed the imperialists came 
to realise that political independence was a fiction if the 
newly independent people did not accomplish radical 
changes in the socio-economic structure of society and 
embark on the construction of a stable national economy. 

In this situation what social theory, what ideological sys- 
tem can provide a true source of revolutionary understanding 
of present-day processes and the practical course of action 
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that the progressive strata of the working people and the 
national revolutionary democrats should embark onr 1 What 
scientific theory of a new social structure can be used to put 
an end to the socio-economic and cultural backwardness ot 
peoples that have gained their political independence r" bcien- 
tific socialism which has proved its viability on both a nation- 
al and international scale is the only theory which can till 
these requirements. It therefore does not come as a surprise 
that the leaders of the democratic camp m the newly liberated 
countries, in particular the Left-wing leaders turn precisely 
to scientific socialism, the principles of which they adhere to 
however, with varying degrees of consistency. 1 hey attempt 
to find answers to the burning issues ol the present m the 
theory of scientific socialism, in the practical experience ot 
socialist construction amassed in the Soviet Union and other 

socialist states. , in 

There is not a single country where the national liberation 
struggle should have begun with a proclamation of the task 
of socialist construction. Only in the course oi that struggle 
and during the process of inner stratification of social forces 
did socialist ideas grip the imagination of the foremost cham- 
pions of national liberation. These were sometimes progres- 
sive workers, the finest representatives of the numerically 
weak and poorly organised working class, sometimes mem- 
bers of the revolutionary intelligentsia attracted by scientific 
socialism and also consistent peasant revolutionary democrats 
who saw socialist theory as providing a happy combination 
of the goals of the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist struggle 
with those of the struggle for social emancipation. All these 
groups attempted in varying degrees to apply certain prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism to the revolutionary struggle m 
the context of the underdeveloped social structure oi then- 
particular country. This was an inevitable stage of embryonic 
development, to a certain extent an "adaptation of scientific 
socialism to pre-capitalist conditions or conditions ot the tran- 
sition to capitalism in agrarian-peasant countries where the 
strata of the proletariat and the national bourgeoisie only 
represented negligible forces. lW 1IW 

After the victory over fascism in the Second World War 
and the formation of the world socialist system, at the time 
when the colonial empires started to collapse, scientihc social- 
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ism became the world's most inlluential ideology. An analysis 
of the impact scientific socialism had on the socio-political 
orientation of the leaders in the newly liberated countries is 
an essential prerequisite lor any study of its influence on the 
national liberation movement. 



The search undertaken by each individual people to find 
its own path to socialism is inevitable and historically justi- 
fied. Persistent attempts by democratic, progressive leaders 
and political parties supporting the interests of advanced 
social strata in the newly liberated countries to find and 
elaborate their own paths and approaches to the reconstruc- 
tion of society in a socialist direction should be welcomed. 
It is quite a different matter, however, when searches for 
paths of their own and their own approaches to socialism give 
way to their absolutisation or "invention" of their own kind 
of "socialism". Socialism can then lose its significance and 
reactionary bourgeois regimes can exploit it while pursuing 
their own ends. 

Indeed in present-day Africa and Asia there is a wide 
variety of '"socialisms" serving a variety of purposes. We 
find the "socialism" of the old Indian National Congress 
Party, "Khmer socialism*' of Cambodia, "Burmese socialism" 
as propagated by U Nu, Indonesian "socialism" of the Pan- 
clia . S . ila J ariet y> Nigeria's "pragmatic socialism", "African 
socialism" as practised in Senegal, Kenya and other coun- 
tries of Central Africa. The emergence of these and many 
other types of "socialisms" can be explained by a variety of 
historical factors. 

The study and assimilation of the basic principles of 
scientific socialism proceed against a background of acute 
struggle between its adherents and opponents, in conditions 
where the numerically strongest groups are the petty bour- 
geoisie and peasantry, the non-proletarian working masses. 
This struggle in itself is a highly positive phenomenon. It 
testifies to the fact that the political leaders of Asia and 
Alrica are by no means indifferent to socialist ideas. 

Doudou Thiam, a well-known political figure in the Re- 
public of Senegal, explains the popularity of socialist ideas 
in Tropical Africa by the following factors: <! a) African soci- 
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eties have always lived and evolved in the context of an 
empirical natural socialism which might be termed instinctive; 
b) European socialism has shown itself to be the ally of the 
colonial peoples and they in their turn . . . have seen it as a 
means of anti-imperialist struggle; c) finally, socialism in 
Africa is often regarded as an instrument oi economic de- 
velopment"* This spontaneous irresistible aspiration of the 
masses to social iustice which leads to dreams of a return to 
"natural, instinctive socialism" of the primitive communal 
system and the recognition of the outstanding role of social- 
ism in the struggle against colonialism and the appreciation 
of socialism as the decisive factor in economic progress are 
among the other reasons explaining the wide popularity of 
socialist ideas in Africa, to which Doudou Thiam draws at- 
tention. 

In this connection mention should also be made oi another 
major factor: importance should be attached not mere- 
ly to the attraction exerted by socialism but also to the 
growing unpopularity of capitalism. To millions of people 
who have recently shaken off the yoke of foreign domination, 
capitalism is inextricably linked with colonial exploitation. 
Ahmed Sekou Toure, President of the Republic of Guinea, 
writes that "colonialism is a form of government that stems 
from the nature of a regime, the capitalist regime .** 

However it would be wrong to reduce the reasons tor the 
emergence and development of socialist trends in the newly 
liberated countries to nothing but considerations of an ideo- 
logical, emotional or simply voluntarist character, as certain 
Western bourgeois social scientists in this field are some- 
times prone to do. Progressive ideologists in the newly inde- 
pendent states have every reason for objecting to such inter- 
pretations of the situation. 

Among the reasons which lie behind the option lor social- 
ism that has been made in a number of African and Asian 
countries are those of a socio-economic nature. Many leaders 
in these countries, Left-wing democrats and active opponents 
of imperialism and neo-colonialism are convinced that only 



* Doudou Thiam, La politique etrangere des Etats afrkains, Paris, 

19G3, p. 33. 
** Horoya, October 31, 1905. 
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socialism can ensure economic progress and put an end to 
backwardness. 

This approach to the question which bears the mark of the 
revolutionary epoch is objected to by Right-wing socialists 
in the West who see socialism as the fruit of gradual reform- 
ist evolution. The following statement by Robert Rocher, 
secretary of the Socialist International's subcommittee for 
developing countries, illustrates this: he maintains that 
"socialism depends for its fulfilment on a sound basis of con- 
gruent and highly developed economic, political and cultural 
conditions". 1 ' By "congruent conditions" Rocher means a high 
level of capitalist development which so far not one African 
or Asian state has achieved. 

There is a striking resemblance between the view put 
forward by Rocher and the ideas on prospects for socialist 
revolution expounded by N. Sukhanov in his Notes on Revo- 
lution. Lenin criticised Sukhanov for his "slavish imitation 
of the past", for his absolutisation of the path of development 
of capitalism and bourgeois democracy found in Western 
Europe and for the fact that his notes "are complete strang- 
ers to the idea that while the development of world history 
as a whole follows general laws it is by no means precluded, 
but, on the contrary, presumed, that certain periods of de- 
velopment may display peculiarities in either the form or the 
sequence of this development".** Many Western students of 
modern history of Asia and Africa ignore the fifty years' 
experience in socialist construction in the borderlands of 
former tsarist Russia and also that gleaned in the Mongolian 
People's Republic. 

Opponents of socialism in a number of newly independent 
states, like their Western colleagues, often try to make capital 
out of the fact that the transition to socialism requires rela- 
tively developed productive forces, i.e., that these forces 
should have attained at least a medium level of development. 
Capitalism should have attained this, they maintain, but 
failed to do so since it was of a colonial, plundering and 
foreign variety. These "theoreticians" then go on to draw 



* Socialist Ink, national Information, Vol. XIV, Nob. 27-28, 1964, 
p. 319. 

»* V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 477. 
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the conclusion that since the capitalism in these countries is 
not developed, consequently there is allegedly no economic 

basis for socialism. . 

Yet the question as to the creation of the material, technical 
and social prerequisites for the transition to socialism should 
not be approached without due place being given to the 
existence of the world socialist system, the new role of the 
international working-class movement and the alliance of 
both with the national liberation movement. The collapse of 
the imperialist colonial system and the weakening of impe- 
rialism under the impact of the countries of the socialist com- 
munity, the international working-class and national libera- 
tion movements lead to qualitatively new conditions for lay- 
ing the foundations of socialism. Appreciation of this fact 
permeates the policy documents and statements of the 
leaders of national-democratic parties. 

Scientific socialism is the theory of the social emancipation 
of the proletariat. Yet just as the national liberation move- 
ment has always been a close ally of the international work- 
ing class, just as all general-democratic movements directed 
against monopoly capitalism, colonialism ami reaction are 
now becoming close allies of the international working-class 
movement and the world socialist system, so the socialist 
views of the anti-imperialist intelligentsia, the urban poor, 
the progressive strata of the working peasantry and the semi- 
proletariat in both town and country arc drawing closer to 
scientific socialism. 

Most relevant in this context is Lenin's remark to the effect 
that Communists, if they want the majority of the people to 
commit themselves to scientific socialism, must show them- 
selves capable "to link up, maintain the closest contact, and 
—if you wish — merge, in certain measure, with the broadest 
masses of the working people— primarily with the prole- 
tariat, but also with the non- proletarian masses of working 
people",* This process reflects the common prospects for the 
future, ultimate objectives and destiny shared by the inter- 
national working class and the non-proletarian working 
masses, which constitute the main nucleus of the fighters in 
the ranks of the national liberation movement. 



* Ibid- Vol. 31, pp. 21-21. 
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Scientific socialism, that meets the fundamental interests of 
the working class and broad popular masses in the socialist 
countries and the developed capitalist countries, is also in 
keeping with the fundamental interests of the proletarian and 
broad non-proletarian working masses participating" in the 
national liberation movement. If this was not the case, if 
scientific socialism and its central political and economic prin- 
ciples were alien to the working masses, and in particular 
to the toiling peasantry, the urban poor and the intelligen- 
tsia in the newly independent countries, then it would not 
have been able to have such a tremendous revolutionary 
impact on hundreds of millions of people in the Third 
World. 

Scientific socialism is coming increasingly into its own as a 
unifying force in the world arena. Both the international 
working-class movement and the foremost sector of the 
national liberation movement, namely, its Left flank, find in 
the ideology of scientific socialism that which unites them, 
ensures their fruitful co-operation and advance in the strug- 
gle for social progress. Precisely this factor has enabled 
the national liberation movement to amplify on such an 
enormous scale the scope of its revolutionary objectives, its 
Front, composition and the numbers of militants who con- 
stitute the army of anti-imperialist and potentially social 
revolution. 

In the present-day national liberation movement there is 
another tendency to be observed as well — a tendency not to 
"drawing together" with scientific socialism, but rather away 
from it, to self-isolation from scientific socialism, from the 
international working-class movement and the socialist com- 
munity. It would be wrong to ignore the fact that this latter 
tendency has won considerable popularity: in a number of 
newly independent countries it even dominates, although this 
stale of affairs would appear to be temporary. Objective laws 
of the struggle against imperialism demand unity of action 
and adherents of this latter tendency are gradually losing 
their ground. 

However fundamental the differences between social and 
national liberation revolutions might be, both these move- 
ments are searching for and indeed finding their true voca- 
tion to lie in the struggle to put an end to the exploitation 
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of man by man, one class by another, one country by another 
and af the same time to wipe out hunger, poverty and suf- 
fering. 

It goes without saying that anti-imperialism— the central 
feature of the modern national liberation movement— shows 
a natural tendency to grow over into anti-capitalism. At the 
present stage this tenclencv is reflected in the activities of the 
national-revolutionary democrats, many of whom are 
gradually drawing together with scientific socialism. Lenin 
put forward and substantiated the principle of constant inter- 
links, close mutual assistance, growing community between 
the forces of national liberation and social revolution and 
finally their merging together on the basis of joint struggle 
for social progress. 

In the present epoch socialist trends in the newly liberated 
countries are gaining ground, above all in a distinctive nation- 
al guise. The specific and sometimes even exclusive character 
of a large number of national conceptions of socialism can 
be traced hack to various historical and social factors. This 
should not merely be ascribed to the specific conditions obtain- 
ing in Africa and Asia. In the past similar or comparable 
phenomena appeared in Europe and America and the same 
also applied to some extent to pre-revolutionary Russia. This 
is a typical feature of bourgeois-democratic and national- 
democratic movements, particularly at the early stages of 
their development. . 

The struggle to consolidate political independence inevi- 
tably leads to opposition to the imperialists, who are anxious 
at all costs to prevent the new states from finding their feet. 
This is why "national socialisms" to a certain extent 
obstruct the penetration and imposition from outside 
of alien ideological ideas propagated by the colonialists or 
their agents. Herein lies their positive aspect in so Far ms they 
are anti-imperialist in character and directed against the 
ideological influence of the neo-colonialists. 

Conceptions of "national exclusivencss" however have 
another, negative side. After taking shape in the course of 
a nation-wide democratic movement they gradually become 
elevated to the status of irrefutable truths by those strata in 
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the new nations who are interested not in promoting the 
further development of the national liberation revolution but 
rather in rechannelling it along a course of reformism, i.e., 
compromise with the imperialists. At the same time genuinely 
democratic forces search for and find common ground with 
scientific socialism. Hence it is clear that theories of "national 
exclusivcncss" acquire increasingly negative significance as 
the national liberation revolution develops and approaches 
a new historical borderland— the transition to social revolu- 
tion. 

Lenin wrote: "All nations will arrive at socialism — this is 
inevitable, but all will do so in not exactly the same way, 
each will contribute something of its own to some form of 
democracy, to some variety of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, to the varying rate of socialist transformations in the 
different aspects of social life."* 1 Lenin's thesis with regard 
to the diversity of paths for the transition of various nations 
to socialism does not rule out, but, on the contrary, confirms 
the existence of general historical laws. According to the 
adherents of the conception of the "exclusiveness*' of their 
"own brand of socialism", the distinctive features cancel out 
the general laws of historical progress, and affirm the 
isolated, self-contained essence of the newly liberated coun- 
tries in their socio-historical development. 

Some types of socialism of a national variety are based on 
the idea that a scientific, class analysis is inapplicable for 
instance to the study of paths of development for a number 
of African countries. This idea reflects in an unusual way 
certain phenomena present in the African reality of today. 
Concepts of classless society in Africa can be explained by 
the widespread communal landowncrship and land cultiva- 
tion, the embryonic level of class stratification, the domi- 
nance of patriarchal, clan and tribal relations and obscurity 
of the crystallisation of the class structure. This low level of 
class stratification and a certain unity of interests among 
various class groups with regard to imperialism provide the 
ideological basis for the concept that a class approach is 
"inapplicable" to the African context. Western bourgeois 
ideologists have good reason to add weight to and consoli- 
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date these ideas since they can be used to further their own 
class objectives. 

The limitations to which certain ideologists of national 
versions of socialism fall prey stem mainly from the fact that 
they attach too much importance to special historical features 
and to present conditions, and, rather than paying attention 
to the overall patterns of the modern stage of development, 
stress the almost mystical, natural psycho-physiologica! "ex- 
clusiveness" which makes the African, Arab, Indian, Indone- 
sian and countless others immune to general historical 
laws. 

The most striking expression of the "philosophical basis' 1 
of so-called African socialism is provided by the concept ol 
"negritude", that affirms the exclusiveness not only of Afri- 
ca's historical destiny but also of the psychological make-up 
of the "African personality". One of the ideologists of 
"negritude", Leopold Senghor idealises traditional African 
society attributing to it an inherently socialist character: 
"Socialism had already been realised by us before the coming 
of the Europeans. This leads us to conclude that our vocation 
now is to regenerate it, helping it to re-establish its spiritual 
criteria.""' Senghor is concerned first and foremost with cul- 
tural values, with their integration with socialism: "Can we 
integrate with socialism the cultural values of Negro Africa, 
in particular religious values? This is the question which we 
must answer, once and for all, with an unequivocal ycs." :::: ' 

Socio-political thought in the Afro- Asian countries is 
evolving fairly rapidly. In the process of that evolution more 
and more serious effort is being made to avoid exaggerating 
the importance of the "negritude" theory and national exclu- 
siveness. 

Ahmed Sekou Toure subjected the theory of "negritude" 
to harsh criticism: "When face to face with other cultures. 
Africa must take resolute steps to rid itself of all its com- 
plexes including that of 'negritude'."'^* Sekou Toure con- 
trasts the conceptions peculiar to the "negritude" theory with 



* L. S. Senghor, Nation < t voie ajriauiu ,/« tncialismc, Paris, 1961, 
p. 71. 

** TbicL, r>. 42. 
*** Horoya, September 15. I90£, 
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the theory that there exist objective laws governing social 
development. He talks of the involvement of man in the 
"socio-historical process that is independent of his will", and 
takes as the "basis of life in human society 1 ' economic illa- 
tions between people that arc subject to "laws of production 
and consumption". Sekou Toure affirms the principle of the 
common features linking the various paths of human devel- 
opment and calls upon his fellow Africans bravely to re- 
nounce irrational concepts and speculative conclusions that 
have little bearing on service of the people of Africa. 

A useful guide for distinguishing between the host of 
ideological and political trends in the Third World that are 
presented as socialism is provided by their scientific classifi- 
cation. The basis for such a classification is of course the class 
content of socialist theories. In modern conditions, when real 
opportunities are opening up before many newly liberated 
countries for them to choose a path of development, the class 
significance of ideological and political trends looms very 
large in relation to the central question: to which of the two 
leading world systems— socialism or capitalism— does this or 
that political platform lead? 

If this, the sole reliable criterion is taken as a starting- 
point, then three main trends should be singled out in the 
non-proletarian socialist theories found in the Afro-Asian 
countries: national reformism, petty-bourgeois Utopian social- 
ism and national democracy. 

1. National reformism, in which bourgeois tendencies are 
disguised bv socialist concepts and slogans, makes use of West 
European and American bourgeois apologetic theories some- 
times in conjunction with concepts taken from Right-wing, 
so-called democratic socialism. National reformism is not 
directed against capitalism as such but against its 19th-centu- 
ry variety, while socialism is presented as the means for 
securing economic progress through state control. National 
reformism is openly opposed to scientific socialism and prone 
to compromise with the neo-colonialists. Umnistakeablc 
examples of this trend in Africa are to be found in the 
ideology of the ruling parties of Senegal, Kenya, Tunisia and 
certain other countries. Another typical feature of national 
reformism is the attempt to find non-Marxist alternatives to 
capitalist society. "We support a middle way . . . open 
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socialism",* maintains Leopold Senghor, which according to 
its ideologists should be directed against both capitalism and 
communism. 

This "middle way", if its nationalistic packaging is left to 
one side, turns out in practice to be a synonym for bourgeois 
economic progress based on state programming and regula- 
tion of the economy. Its ideological kinship with reformist 
trends encountered in the West is obvious. Senghor and many 
other similar statesmen in Africa and Asia have on numerous 
occasions stressed their affinities with "democratic socialism , 
with the non-Marxist socialist movement in Europe. Ameri- 
can sociologist C. Andrain points out the similarity between 
socialist conceptions widespread in Tunisia, Kenya, and the 
French-speaking members of the Organisation Commune 
Africaine et Malgache (OCAM) and the "welfare-state 
approach of the British Labour Party, the French Socialists, 
etc.** u 

On closer analysis this attempt to search for a middle 
way" to socialism also turns out to be anything but original. 
Its roots can be traced back to the conceptions that have been 
current in Europe for about a century and which during that 
period have shown themselves to be groundless and sterile 
from a practical point of view. It is revealing to note that 
some representatives of "democratic socialism" in the newly 
liberated countries have already acknowledged the extremely 
limited relevance of reformist experience in Western Europe 
to the countries of Africa and Asia. 

Supporters of the "middle way" look upon the class aspect 
of the transition to socialism as something alien. '"The theory 
of class struggle has no relevance to our particular situation 
here,"*** maintains Jomo Kenyatta. This is not a rejection of 
the uncritical transfer to Africa of concepts of classes that 
have taken shape in Europe, but a rejection of class struggle 
in principle, of those manifestations of the latter which are 
making themselves more and more clearly felt in both Africa 
and Asia. 



• L, S, Senehor, Nation <t voir africaine dtt socialiwic, pp. 67 and 87. 
** C. F. Andrain, "Patterns of African Socialist Thought , African 

"'jomo 1 Kenyatta," Harambce!, Oxford University Press, 1964, p. 24. 
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2. Representatives of modern petty-bourgeois Utopian 
socialism interpret social justice as the extension to con- 
temporary society of the principles underlying primitive 
communal communism expanded on a national scale. Peasant 
Utopian socialism differs from national reformism in its 
loyalty to popular ideals, the principle of equality, its refusal 
to tolerate manifestations of social injustice, severe criticism 
of present-day capitalism from a subjective-socialist position 
and a rejection of bourgeois-reformist illusions. At the same 
time however peasant Utopian socialism (and this brings it 
near to national reformism) is characterised by a failure to 
understand the true paths necessary for the establishment 
of social justice and the role of genuinely scientific con- 
cepts. 

Scientific socialism is rejected on the grounds that with its 
theory and practice of the class struggle and with the leading- 
role it assigns to the proletariat it is ill-adapted to the con- 
ditions obtaining in the Third World, to the needs of those 
peoples, to whose history the spirit of the class struggle is 
allegedly alien and who are thus in a position to build social- 
ism based on "national unity", on the traditions of communal 
life. Petty-bourgeois Utopian socialism is subject to internal 
contradictions. Loyalty to the working men's ideals of social 
justice, hatred of capitalism would naturally lead it to scien- 
tific conceptions of revolution, but at the same time its 
distrustful, sometimes semi-hostile attitude to Marxism- 
Leninism provides a basis for its proximity to national 
reformism. One of these two tendencies inevitably gains the 
upper hand and this leads to a loss of the trend's' intrinsic 
independence, to its merging with other ideological and 
political trends. Marxists-Leninists are of course interested 
in seeing that the representatives of petty-bourgeois Utopian 
socialism evolve in the direction of scientific socialism. 

A model of petty-bourgeois Utopian socialism is provided 
in the ideology of the Tanganyika African National Union 
party prior to the adoption of the Arusha declaration at the 
beginning of 1967. This document which acknowledges the 
existence of the class struggle in Africa and the class charac- 
ter of political power under socialism pointed to a shift of 
this party in the right direction— towards national revolu- 
tionary democracy. 
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A typical example of petty-bourgeois Utopian socialism 
is to be found in the book Ike Elements of African Social- 
ism 1 - by Nigerian pastor Bede Onuoha, who comes out in 
support of the concepts of African cxclusiveness, "negritude", 
and contrasts 'African socialism" with both capitalism and 
scientific socialism, opposing the concentration of property in 
the hands of both private individuals and the state. Onuoha 
recommends the socialisation of property according to the 
principles of egalitarian use without nationalising it or 
handing it over to society or the state. 

It is revealing to note that, despite Onuoha's desire to 
draw up what he terms as an "original model for socialist 
society", he merely provides a mixture of long since familiar 
elements of Utopian socialism and bourgeois reformism that 
can be traced back to socio-political and economic thought 
in Europe, Asia and America. In this respect Onuoha has 
nothing original to say and merely rehashes old, outworn 
social theories that have failed to prove themselves. At the 
same time Onuoha assures us that solidarity between workers 
and employers is an illusion and declares that class conflict is 
inevitable unless legislation is introduced to radically democ- 
ratise the corporation law allowing workers to become 
shareholders. 

Onuoha acknowledges that the father of this "skilful 
plan" for establishing social justice without nationalising the 
means of production was the not unknown F. Maxwell, thus 
giving his readers every reason to doubt the originality of 
his conception of 'African socialism". Onuoha appears not to 
notice how dangerous his plan is both for the newly indepen- 
dent states and for the destiny of socialism in these states. 
Nevertheless there is one aspect of Onuoha's writings which 
favourably distinguishes his theory from those put forward 
by representatives of Right-wing bourgeois -reformist trends. 
After taking his model from the bourgeois West, Onuoha 
then proceeds to lend it profound subjective intransigence in 
relation to capitalism. In his opinion, capitalism is "legalised 
robbery", a system in which wealth is always con- 
centrated in the hands of the minority turning the 
majority into proletarians. These views of Onuoha's are 
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worthy of our attention since they reflect a predominantly 
peasant radicalism which is not to be found in the writings 
of ideologists of socialism in Kenya or Senegal. 

3. National, or revolutionary democracy is the most 
progressive Left wing of national socialism in the countries 
of the Third World. In fact the categorisation of revolu- 
tionary democracy as national socialism is not really precise 
since it represents a trend which extends the framework ol 
fetishist concepts of the exclusive and separate nature of 
paths for national historical development. National democra- 
cy accepts a number of tenets of scientific socialism. Its 
cornerstone is recognition of the class struggle in the Third 
World and its identification of socialism with the power of 
the working people. National democrats pursue a consistently 
anti-imperialist policy, appealing to the people to rally to the 
struggle against the forces of both external and internal reac- 
tion. The adoption of certain Marxist tenets and a somewhat 
individual interpretation of the latter is by no means a new 
phenomenon in the history of thought. Yet never before has 
this process advanced so far, exerted such a fruitful and 
revolutionising influence on the national liberation movement 
nor done so much to shape the basic trends of that move- 
ment's development. 

Ideologists of national democracy often formulate their 
own interpretation of scientific socialism that differs, some- 
times as to a whole number of central issues, from 
the Marxist interpretation but which with regard to matters 
of principle has much in common with Marxist concepts. 
Without shaking itself free of substantial vestiges of petty- 
bourgeois socialism and illusions of national "exclusiyeness", 
the ideology of consistent revolutionary democracy is grad- 
ually developing and will continue to do so in the direction 
of perception of scientific socialism. 

Taken ail in all national democracy adopts a positive 
attitude to the idea of the transition from the colonial pre- 
capitalist stage of social development to socialism by- passing 
the capitalist formation. In the Arusha declaration it was 
pointed out that this line was bound up with the strategy 
aimed at ousting private capital: the policy of attracting 
capitalists to create industry might well be helpful in creating 
the industry needed but it would also serve to hinder the 
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establishment of socialism if one was to believe that socialism 
cannot be built without first building capitalism. 

The ideology of foremost national democrats is charac- 
terised by acceptance of socialism as a class phenomenon 
demanding a special alignment of political and social forces. 
Socialism as viewed by the national democrats asserts itself 
as society's internal contradictions are being solved in the 
context of the class struggle. The acknowledgement of the 
class struggle constitutes the supreme achievement of the 
ideology of national democracy and is precisely what lends 
it its revolutionary content. Egypt's Charter of National 
Action contains the words: "The class struggle which is 
natural and inevitable cannot he ignored or refuted." Similar 
statements are included in the policy documents of Burma's 
Socialist Programme Party. The Tanganyika African Nation- 
al Union's Arusha declaration is also permeated with the 
spirit of the struggle against exploiters. 

The need to unite all forward-looking forces in the struggle 
against capitalism leads certain ideologists of national 
democracy to support the idea of nation-wide unity. How- 
ever the acceptance of the need for a united anti- colonial, 
anti-imperialist front is not necessarily tantamount to con- 
cepts of a class truce, for, on the one hand, feudal and com- 
pradore elements naturally remain outside any united anti- 
imperialist front, and on the other, allowances are made for 
certain class contradictions within such a front. 

The most far-sighted ideologists of national democracy 
see a correct political orientation and political organisation 
of the masses and cohesion of the class forces supporting 
non-capitalist development as a guarantee against any rein- 
troduction of former practices and as a guarantee of the 
preservation and consolidation of revolutionary gains. A 
major role is assigned to the ruling party and to the state as 
the most important forms of political organisation, the deci- 
sive instrument for social change. Ideologists of national 
democracy characterise revolutionary statehood as "democra- 
cy of all the working forces of the people, all national forces 
of the people", as "national democracy" or the "dictatorship 
of the people", the "democratic dictatorship". 

Here we are concerned with the advancement of the idea 
bearing upon the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
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the working people. This is a dictatorship which objectively 
expresses the interests of the bloc of revolutionary, anti- 
colonial, anti -feudal and anti-capitalist forces. Yet in a 
number of policy documents an increasingly major role is 
being" assigned to the workers and peasants. The Arusha 
declaration, for example, calls upon the population to 
remember above all that the TANU is "a party of peasants 
and workers". Attempts to oppose the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the working people to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and to erect an insuperable wall between the 
two, ignoring the historically transient nature of each for the 
particular stage of revolution, in this context prove ground- 
less and bear a dogmatic character. Any genuinely revolu- 
tionary power with a socialist orientation, i.e., one which 
reflects the working people's essential interests, has at the 
present period much in common with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the poor peasantry in its aims, forms and 
action methods, although it is not identical with that 
dictatorship; it is not its replica but merely its historical 
antecedent. In this sense the revolutionary-democratic dicta- 
torship is at one and the same time both the consequence of 
the already existing international dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in the shape of the world socialist system and the ante- 
cedent of that particular form of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat which will eventually take shape in its own country. 
Summing up the results of more than a decade of national - 
democratic development it can safely be said that a class and 
political orientation is permeating the national democrats 
conceptions of socialism to an ever increasing extent. 

Socialism as understood by the ideologists of the national- 
democratic parties is the domination of social ownership of 
the means of production, the ousting of private property from 
the major branches of the economy and the undermining and 
elimination of exploitation of man by man. These tenets find 
expression for example in the Arusha declaration which 
states that the principal means of production should be under 
peasants' and workers' control (through their government and 
co-opcratives). 

As mentioned earlier revolutionary aspirations sometimes 
lead the national democrats in certain countries to adopt 
over-hasty measures often relating to a broad front of their 
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social struggle, lor example, to nationalisation in the sphere 
of retail exchange, the service industries, small and medium- 
scale industry that is not economically justified, although in 
principle they acknowledge the expedience and inevitability 
of the continued development of private capital for a certain 
period. Yet the national democrats stand apart from the 
advocates of a ' middle way" in that they see an ultimate 
goal behind their action. After announcing and starting to 
implement revolutionary socio-economic transformations they 
attempt to take the ground away from under the feet ol the 
exploiting forces in both political and economic affairs and 
to establish new social relations. The national democrats do 
not by a long way always take into consideration all the 
difficulties of socio-economic transformations. Indeed il such 
transformations are inadequately prepared for from the 
economic point of view and implemented with major errors, 
more often than not from above, in a bureaucratic spirit, 
without the support of the popular masses and without their 
active participation, then they can substantially complicate 
the country's economic position and even produce temporary 
deterioration in the people's living standards. Capital is ol 
course made out of such development by reactionary forces 
at home and abroad in the hope that they might restore the 
former order. However, consistent revolutionary democrats 
nevertheless believe that the way to surmount difficulties is 
not to renounce the transformations but rather to adopt more 
flexible, astute, well-grounded and consistent methods lor 
their implementation making sure thev are supported by those 
classes and strata of the population whose vital interests are 
at stake when it comes to the affirmation of a new way of 
life. 

The national democrats acknowledge the outstanding role 
of theory in the revolutionary process. L'Essor, the official 
organ of the Sudan's Revolutionary Democratic Alliance, 
states that "there is no revolutionary practice without revo- 
lutionary theory"/- Statements of this kind arc most impor- 
tant, for many advocates of the so-called "middle way" adopt 
quite the opposite approach to revolutionary theory. Tom 
Mhoya of Kenya, for instance, assumed that "there is no need 
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in Africa to argue over ideologies. . . . African socialism 
consists in practice, not in theory. . . . : " This explains the 
concern of revolutionary democrats over the promotion ol a 
foremost ideology and the people's social education, which 
the revolutionary democrats see as one of the major means 
for achieving the socialist rc-orientation of the working- 
masses. 

National democracy and its finest representatives embody 
those forces in the Third World countries, which opt lor non- 
capitalist development, for a socialist orientation. These are 
the ruling- parties in Algeria, Syria, Somalia, Guinea, 
Burma, the People's Republic of the Congo and other coun- 
tries. 

The classification outlined above makes it possible clearly 
to define the position of the various trends with relation to 
paths of development, a question of fundamental importance 
in the Third World countries. The national democrats sup- 
port the non-capitalist path. National reformists lean toward 
capitalism and the petty-bourgeois Utopian socialists occupy 
an intermediate position typical for those political forces 
which have not yet opted for a path of development and not 
yet formulated a precise political platform. 

Of course this classification should not be regarded as the 
last word on the subject: it should not be assumed that there 
is nothing in common between these various trends and that 
they are divided from each other by inseparable barriers. In 
actual fact there are a good deal of common denominators 
making it possible for relatively rapid changes in political 
courses to take place and also transitions horn one trend to 
another. All of them arc united by having certain common 
aims in the anti-imperialist struggle, by national-historical 
traditions, such as those relating to the liberation movement 
for example. 

The influence of petty-bourgeois ideology makes itself 
clearly felt in all these trends: to a certain extent it provides 
their common ideological foundation which for many years 
to come will continue to predominate in all searches for 
ideological and political solutions for problems facing the 
Third World countries. 
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The inlluencc ol scientific socialism is gaining ground 
everywhere, but not always to an equal extent. In those con- 
texts where its influence is strongest and conditions are par- 
ticularly favourable for its dissemination old concepts and 
social theories are being subjected to searching reappraisal. 
This applies above all to proletarian and revolutionary- 
democratic circles, where the spread of scientific socialism is 
leading to certain organisational and political consequences 
including the gradual drawing together with scientific social- 
ism of the more consistent and best-grounded revolutionary 
leaders, groups, parties and their adoption and implementa- 
tion of initial socialist programmes. _ 

In many countries of Asia and Africa the spread ol scien- 
tific socialism goes hand in hand with attempts to link 
together its conceptions, on the one hand, with Utopian 
socialist concepts and, on the other, with concepts of social 
equality widely represented in the great religions oi the 
countries of the East (Islam, Buddhism) and in their social 
thought. There is no insurmountable harrier between these 
two forms of development of socialist thought. Religion as 
yet deeply permeates social thought in these countries. 1 en- 
dencies of both the first and the second line to further the 
influence of scientific socialism in civil and religious social 
thought are highly relative and they are frequently to be 
found alongside each other over rather long periods. Such is 
the actual state of affairs in these countries and it is impera- 
tive that both Marxists and national democrats should take 
this into consideration. 

It should be noted that in both the first and the second case 
the attitude to a scientific comprehension ol socialism is 
gradually coming to be the criterion of the attitude to social 
progress as such, of the ability to pursue a realistic internal 
and foreign policy that meets the peoples needs. 1 he 
approach \o scientific socialism is coming to represent the 
objective class basis and plumb-line for distinguishing be- 
tween political and class forces and for rallying together the 
supporters of the Left bloc against the forces of imperialism 
and reaction. 

The complexity of the situation and the acuteness ol tlie 
social struggle surrounding the question of socialism in its 
true form should on no account be underestimated. Pctty- 
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bourgeois aspirations arc very strong in national democracy, 
aspirations which in one form or another are based on the 
theory of class conciliation. As a result much time is wasted 
to no effect in searching for ways of conciliating the forces 
of reaction and progress, which frequently leads to political 
miscalculations and sometimes to crises. 

The incompatibility of class interests ol the old and the 
new is not always appreciated at first glance but rather over 
the course of years, in part, by stages, in certain spheres of 
ideology, politics or economics. This is evidently an inevi- 
table process given the specific nature of the class struggle 
in conditions of social backwardness. 

There are quite a number of shortcomings to be lound in 
the socialist conceptions of national democracy, yet neverthe- 
less there is no doubt that they rellect a sincere desire to 
break away from capitalism and engage in a consistent anti- 
imperialist struggle, so as to oppose capitalism and the 
inlluence of the Western and national bourgeoisie by the 
struggle for social progress and peace. This has been and will 
continue for a long time to be the essential element in the 
alliance and rapprochement between the adherents of scien- 
tific socialism and national democracy. 

Among the national democrats who are in the lead of the 
initial general -democratic stage of non-capitalist develop- 
ment the idea is often widespread that every country striving 
to turn its back on capitalism has its own particular path of 
transition to socialism, its own "national model" so to speak, 
which is in no way subject to the inlluence of general patterns 
governing the transitional period and which indeed has no 
need of the latter. The urge to demonstrate that these coun- 
tries are bound to pursue a path different from the one along 
which other peoples have advanced towards socialism, and 
are now doing so, is common to the leaders and ruling circles 
of a number of national-democratic states. On closer perusal 
it emerges that literally all progressive social changes 
undertaken by national democrats in countries following a 
non-capitalist course — whether this be in order to restrict 
or expropriate landowners and home or foreign capital- 
ists, in the field of agrarian or industrial policy or with 
regard to labour legislation — are closely bound to the overall 
patterns expounded in the theory of scientific socialism 
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bearing on the revolutionary-democratic stage of the national 
liberation revolution and the transitional forms this revolu- 
tion assumes as it evolves in a socialist direction. One's own 
"model of socialism" turns out to be no more than a tempo- 
rary and historically explicable tribute to ideological imma- 
turity and those nationalistic views which stem from the 
class situation and the development of the class struggle in 
the particular country. 

National democracy is searching for solutions, struggling 
and moving forward: it is now in the process of the difficult 
transition to social changes and on the whole is evolving in 
a historically correct direction. Stagnation is alien to genuine 
national democrats and this gives us reason to hope that in 
the future too they will make the most of those ideological 
and revolutionary opportunities opening up before them, 
bearing in mind the requirements of revolutionary devel- 
opment, their own and international experience in the 
course of advance towards social progress. Revolutionary 
democrats while loyal to national, historical and cultural 
traditions seek to synthesisc these with the ideas of scientific 
socialism. National democracy is advancing along a dif- 
ficult but promising path in the struggle for independence, 
democracy and social progress for the newly liberated 
peoples. 

The question as to the correlation and interpenetration of 
national and social factors in the liberation struggle has 
always been and remains infinitely complex. It requires ol 
Marxists-Leninists a wide political outlook, ideological 
maturity and experience and a profound and historically 
concrete analysis of the facts. Only if these conditions are 
observed will the Marxists-Leninists be able to establish a 
correct correlation reflecting the situation as it really is. 
correct proportions between the two trends within the united 
revolutionary struggle— the national anti-imperialist trend 
and the class-based anti-capitalist trend— without attaching 
loo much or too little importance to either of the two. 
As a result of the spreading of scientific socialism in the East 
we arc now witnessing the inspiring process of the social 
awakening of the Asian and African peoples following on 
their victories in the liberation struggle lor national indc- 
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pendencc, an awakening lor which among others the 
adherents of scientific socialism — the Marxists-Leninists — 
have worked and are working so hard and selllessly. 

The Marxist Approach to Non-Marxist Socialism 
in the Developing Countries 

A definition of a scientifically and politically correct 
approach to non-Marxist socialist trends is an essential 
prerequisite for solving the central problem connected with 
I he attitude of the vanguard of the working people, taking 
as its guide the scientific socialist world outlook, to the broad 
democratic strata which at the present time show a preference 
for non-Marxist political programmes. 

In the developing countries non-Marxist trends have 
become widespread and at the present period they play a 
leading role in the political life of a number of countries. 
As a rule this role is a progressive, anti-imperialist, revolu- 
tionising one — a state of affairs which sets apart petty-bour- 
geois democracy in the Third World from that to be found in 
Europe and America. 

For the Third World countries — and this also sets them 
apart from the capitalist states of Europe and America — the 
strong influence of non-Marxist socialist trends, mainly anti- 
imperialist and democratic, although manifesting various 
tendencies and veering in varying degrees towards either 
petty-bourgeois or consistently socialist ideas, is an objective 
and inevitable phenomenon at the present stage. In Europe 
petty-bourgeois ideology, that naturally enough has never 
disappeared completely from the horizon, finds new leases of 
life and at limes gathers considerable momentum as a result 
of insufficient attention paid to work with the masses that 
have a natural propensity for petty-bourgeois attitudes, or as 
a result of an inapt approach to such work. Circumstances 
favourable to upsurges of petty-bourgeois moods come and 
go and together with them fashions for various versions of 
petty-bourgeois socialism. The petty-bourgeois tide is subject 
to ebbs and Hows: it is always present in social affairs but 
by no means always plays an influential role. Petty-bourgeois 
ideology docs not have a sufficiently firm foundation to be 
able to exert a steady influence over the masses, the prole 
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tariat included. Class polarisation makes this impossible, the 
clear shaping of the two leading political forces, the bour- 
geoisie and the working class. 

In the Third World (even the more developed of the 
economically underdeveloped countries, such as India) we 
find quite a different picture. From the economic, political, 
social and ideological point of view the Third World is a 
regular "ocean" of pctty-bourgeoisdom. This can be ex- 
plained by the tremendous numerical preponderance of the 
peasantry, gradually undergoing class stratification, and of 
the petty bourgeoisie in the towns, which together account for 
up to 80 or 90 per cent of the population. The petty-bour- 
geois ideology mainly of a nationalistic type and having an 
anti-imperialist trend and deeply religious roots, in one form 
or another constitutes the predominant form of mass con- 
sciousness and will evidently continue to do so for a long time 
to come. Wide scope for action is open to the peasantry and 
the urban petty bourgeoisie. In many countries of Asia and 
Africa forces in a position to lead the peasantry and urban 
petty bourgeoisie (the bourgeoisie or the working class) have 
not yet fully detached themselves from the petty-bourgeois 
milieu, made a clean break with it, and arc still weak and 
ill-prepared for action. This state of affairs characterises the 
social structure of those countries which have not yet become 
completely capitalist once and for all. Among these coun- 
tries a certain group can already be singled out in which the 
petty bourgeoisie, on coming to power, has started to put 
pressure to bear on capital and shows no desire to let 
capitalism take root. 



There is no problem about deciding which course is better 
— Marxist or non-Marxist socialism, or which of the two is 
based on science and which on illusions, and which corre- 
sponds more closely to the demands of progress. 

However a real problem is presented by the question as to 
ihe role of the various [sometimes fundamentally quite 
different) trends of non-Marxist socialism in the modern 
revolutionary process and as to the attitude that should he 
adopted to them by Marxists-Leninists: this problem is 
always most complex and highly important in view of the 
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tremendous influence which all manner of socialist trends 
have acquired in the developing countries. 

This problem must not be approached without a clear 
understanding of the socio-political essence of the stage which 
the countries that have gained their independence in the 
course of the last fifteen to twenty years arc now going 
through. The issue of non-Marxist socialism in the Third 
World cannot be correctly analysed without taking into con- 
sideration the prospects for non-capitalist development. 

Sometimes assertions are made to the effect that the 
national liberation revolutions have become an inseparable 
part of the world proletarian revolution. Strictly speaking 
this is inexact, indeed wrong. Lenin spoke in this context of 
social revolution, not of proletarian revolution and drew a 
distinct line between the two. For Lenin the struggle of the 
colonial peoples to achieve their national independence con- 
stituted part of the world revolutionary process, an impor- 
tant stage in the social transformation of the world, but not 
a part ol the world proletarian revolution. Socialist revolu- 
tion and the national liberation movement are two revolu- 
tionary currents objectively destined to come together, 
having a common enemy— imperialism, and sharing common 
interests. Opportunities for co-operation between the two are 
inexhaustible and wide horizons for such co-operation are 
opening up before them, as a result of the fact that the 
national liberation movement, as foreseen by Lenin, after 
originally embarking on a struggle to achieve political 
independence inevitably directs its efforts, if of course it is 
consistent and revolutionary, against imperialism as a whole, 
and in the final analysis against capitalism as such. Hence 
Lenin outlined the task of "bringing together" these two 
revolutionary currents, without ever actually identifying the 
two, ever mindful of the qualitative deliniteness of the 
component parts of the world revolutionary process and the 
specific character of the tasks before each of them. 

The attitude to non- Marxist socialism in the newly 
liberated countries depends to a large extent on the stage 
of historical development already reached by the former 
colonial countries, and also on the way in which the link 
between the national liberation revolution and socialism is 
interpreted. If the national liberation movement is regarded 
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;is pari of the world proletarian revolution then non-Marxist 
socialism is basically inacceptable and should he categori- 
cally rejected, for in that case it would rellect the penetra- 
tion of the proletarian socialist, movement by concepts alien 
to true, i.e., scientific socialism. If however the national liber- 
ation movement, representing one of the currents of social 
revolution, is of a general-democratic character and is a 
movement of the broad popular masses directed against 
imperialism, feudalism, the monopolies and reaction, and is 
inspired by subjective-socialist aspirations oi the proletarian 
and non-proletarian working masses and the best section of 
their leaders, then the existence of trends of non-Marxist 
socialism is quite logical and it goes without saying that some 
of these trends — the revolutionary-democratic ones — are or 
will be finding themselves a role, sometimes of prime impor- 
tance, among" the supporters of social progress and revo- 
lution. 

Thus it can be seen that any evaluation of non-Marxist 
socialist trends in the newly liberated countries must start 
out from a qualitative definition of the stage of historical 
development in question and following on from that— ol the 
strategic aim of the movement. Herein lies the basis ol all 
possible theoretical differences in approaches not only to the 
issue of non-Marxist socialism, but also to the national 
liberation movement as a whole. Herein lies the watershed 
between the Leninist course advocating co-operation with all 
revolutionary anti-imperialist forces and the policy which, 
as practical experience has shown, leads objectively to the 
isolation of the proletarian vanguard. 

Precisely this question is being solved in a Leninist spirit 
by the present-day Marxist conception of non-capitalist 
development which was confirmed and elaborated more 
fully at the Twenty-Four th Congress of the CPSU. 

The non-capitalist path of development, as pointed out 
above, is not universal or binding for all countries of the 
Third World, but in so far as the transitional stage of non- 
capitalist development has already become a historical 
necessity for many of those countries, and in so far as it 
opens up for them the prospect of social progress, it is 
historically inevitable that some forms of revolutionary 
national-democratic ideology will for a long time play a 
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leading role, and what is more a progressive role in these 
countries. 

There is no doubt that socialism in the countries of Asia 
and Africa will of course be built on the basis of the merging 
of scientific socialism and the working-class movement/ Yet 
if this question is approached from a concretely historical 
point of view and thought is devoted to the fact as to which 
steps in the direction of socialism can be made by these 
countries today, then it becomes quite clear that one cannot 
be confined to the thesis recognising the necessity for the 
merging of scientific socialism and the working-class move- 
ment, despite the enormous and decisive importance of such 
a task. In the majority of the African and Asian countries 
the working-class movement is too weak and too poorly 
organised and its links with the petty bourgeoisie are too 
close, while the influence of scientific socialism is too small 
for the future to be staked on these factors alone. Such an 
approach would he tantamount to apprenticing 70 per cent 
of mankind to the capitalists, ushering in a new stage of 
world capitalist development and merely waiting until thai 
capitalist development gave rise to the emergence of a power- 
ful working class in the Third World, that would be capable 
of directing its political struggle according to the principles 
laid down in the theory of scientific socialism. To adopt this 
stand would in fact mean that the Third World could 
advance towards socialism only by way of capitalism, a line 
fundamentally contradicting Marxism-Leninism and the 
theory of non-capitalist development. 

A realistic revolutionary approach to this issue reveals 
that time and time again socialism has to be built up not 
from ideal material, as can only be the progressive working- 
class, but from the imperfect material which objective reality 
places in the hands of the revolutionary. As far as the 
majority of Afro-Asian countries are concerned, this means 
that the first steps in the direction of socialism can only be 
undertaken with the support of the petty-bourgeois, non- 
proletarian working masses, the peasantry, the pre-prole- 
tariat and the semi-proletariat. These masses are as yet objec- 
tively not in a position to assimilate scientific socialism as an 
integral world outlook, hut in so far as they are spontaneous- 
ly drawn to socialism and in practice oppose the capitalists, 
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they can be gradually brought round to an understanding 
and appreciation of scientific socialism. It is necessary to 
pick out, uphold and develop the features of genuine social- 
ism in the petty-bourgeois theories, which are almost certain 
to dominate in many Afro- Asian countries for many years to 
come. It appears that precisely this course has been charted 
by the international communist movement in its concept of 
non-capitalist development, which presupposes that, the 
parties of national democracy, non-Marxist parties, partic- 
ularly their Left-wing groups, are capable to advance in the 
direction of scientific socialism and in the end, in the course 
of their struggle, surmounting the contradictions in their path, 
to assimilate its principles despite having started out from a 
non-Marxist national socialism. 

This possibility of a transition from Left trends of 
national socialism to scientific socialism should on 
no account be underestimated, as happens when all non- 
proletarian socialist schools of thought in African and Asian 
countries are presented as searches for a "third" or "middle" 
way between capitalism and socialism. It is vital to adopt a 
discriminating approach to the socio-political thought of 
Afro- Asian countries. The classification given earlier in this 
chapter can provide a useful starting-point for such an 
approach. Revolutionary democracy is not a search for a 
''third 1 ' way. In a number of countries revolutionary democ- 
racy is taking the first practical step towards socialism. With 
regard to prospects, and to the interests of the present day 
and the future, the most important phenomenon is the na- 
tional democrats' active anti -imperialist struggle and their 
constructive steps to build a new society together with their 
struggle against capitalism as a social system, not the fact 
that the national democrats still represent a non-Marxist 
trend. The finest representatives of national democracy arc 
drawing nearer to scientific socialism and this opens up broad 
possibilities for co-operation and mutual understanding. 



In his article "An Attempt at a Classilication of the 
Political Parties of Russia" (1906) Lenin, in an analysis of 
I he course and prospects of the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in Russia, pointed out that its outcome "depends most 
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of all on the political conduct of the small producers', lie 
went on to write: "Thai the big bourgeoisie will betray the 
revolution is beyond doubt (they have already betrayed it 
two-thirds). After October and December, no further proof 
is required that, as far as the Russian workers are concerned, 
the proletariat will be the most reliable lighter. The petty 
bourgeoisie, however, is the variable quantity which will 
determine the outcome. Social-Democrats must therefore 
watch very carefully its present political oscillations between 
abject Cadet loyalty and bold, ruthless, revolutionary 
struggle; and not only watch that process, of course, but as 
jar as possible bring proletarian influence to bear upon it."" 

Much is different in the Third World, in particular in 
Asia and Africa, from what it was at the time of the first 
Russian revolution. Yet Lenin's tenet to the effect that the 
outcome of the revolution is predetermined by the position of 
the class of petty-bourgeois producers applies just as much to 
the Afro-Asian countries today, if not more so, than it did to 
Russia at the beginning of this century, for these countries 
have an infinitely lower level of capitalist development, and 
a much weaker working class, while the Marxist-Leninist 
parties in that small group of countries where they exist 
enjoy only most limited ideological and political influence. 
In most Afro-Asian countries Marxist-Leninist parties have 
not yet appeared. This accounts for the rare degree of rele- 
vance that Ihc task outlined by Lenin for the Russian Social- 
Democrats possesses lor the Asian and African countries: to 
inlluence as far as possible the behaviour of the petty-bour- 
geois masses in the spirit of proletarianism. 

In the modern national liberation movement in the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa it is the peasant and the urban semi- 
proletarian, petty-bourgeois masses who are one of the most 
vital revolutionary forces. The elaboration of a correct atti- 
tude to them that will promote the unification of all support- 
ers of progressive, revolutionary change is a most important 
task for the Marxist-Leninist vanguard. This is the milieu 
among which allies should be sought, with which a common 
language should be found, and whose support and under- 
standing is absolutely vital for advance towards socialism. 

V. 1. Lenin, Cntlctlitt Works, Vol. II ]>. 22S (author's italics.— 
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This special role of the petty-bourgeois masses and the 
petty-bourgeois political forces in Africa and Asia makes it 
imperative to adopt an attitude to them, new in many 
respects. 

Of course petty-bourgeois parties and petty-bourgeois 
ideology are by no means uniform in character. Lenin exhort- 
ed his followers to distinguish between the parlies of the 
revolutionary petty bourgeois and the parties of the op- 
portunist petty bourgeois. Of course, it can only be a question 
of alliance with and support from the revolutionary petty- 
bourgeois parties. Lenin pointed out that '"the very idea of a 
bloc "with the petty bourgeoisie, who arc supported by the 
capitalists, is a betrayal of socialism".-- It goes without saying, 
as Lenin made a point of stressing, that "the petty-bourgeois 
masses cannot help vacillating between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat",** and this applies not only to the opportun- 
ist sections but also to the revolutionary sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie. These considerations are as correct as they are 
now topical, which fact obliges Marxist-Leninist parties to 
adopl a discriminating approach to the petty-bourgeois 
masses, aspire alter mutual understanding with them and ally 
themselves with all those petty-bourgeois forces which are 
capable of playing a positive role in the revolution. 

From a practical point of view at the present stage the 
question of relations with national -democratic parties as- 
sumes prime importance. While remaining unconditionally 
loyal to the theory of scientific socialism, Marxists-Leninists 
must promote the overcoming by the masses of those elements 
of Utopian, supra-class conceptions that are still peculiar to 
national democracy, counteract its inconsistency and its 
tendencies to compromise, etc. Yet this is not the sum total 
of the tasks of the Marxist-Leninist vanguard, its role 
extending much further as regards national democracy. 
"Being aware that its class interests differ from the interests 
id" the revolutionary democrats, the proletariat is compelled 
to organise in a strictly independent class party," Lenin 
wrote. ""But its duty to criticise idle dreams never causes the 
socialist proletariat to forget its positive duty to do all it can 



! - Ibid., Vol. 24, p. 150, 
Ibid., Vol. 25, p. IIS. 
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to support the revolutionary democrats in their struggle 
against the old authorities and the o!d order, warning 1 the 
people against the instability of the liberal bourgeoisie, and 
counteracting the harmful effects of this instability by its 
lighting agreement with the revolutionary peasantry.""" 
"Today there is nothing more important for the success of 
the revolution than this organisation, education and political 
training of the revolutionary bourgeois democrats."** These 
words of Lenin's dating from May 1906 and referring to the 
situation in Russia arc extraordinarily relevant to conditions 
now obtaining in all Afro-Asian countries without exception. 

The prospects of non-capitalist development bring to the 
forefront, as the decisive factor of success, the alliance of 
Communist and national-democratic parties. Such an alli- 
ance does not mean that there are no contradictions between 
the two; however, it is important that every effort should be 
made to ensure that these differences do not assume anything 
like an all-important character at the present stage, and that 
they be removed or held back to a later time, when the course 
of historical development may be such that these con- 
tradictions will be surmounted not having acquired critical 
acutcness, an antagonistic character or that degree of 
acuteness which undermines and rules out any alliance be- 
tween the two forces. This alliance is not a temporary 
phenomenon, but a long-term, lasting prospect. It is extreme- 
ly important that having come into being at the general- 
democratic stage it should continue and be consolidated at 
the socialist stage. 

The need for this alliance is based on the fact that the 
national democrats represent a revolutionary force aware 
that in our epoch no advance is possible without specific steps 
in a socialist direction and boldly taking these steps, a force 
that is capable of not only anti-imperialist but also anti- 
capitalist action, that opposes bourgeois conciliatory (rends 
and on a number ol fundamental questions is drawing nearer 
to a scientific socialist position. 

This alliance with the national democrats is not a merging 
together; it signifies no loss of independence, it is not un- 

* V. I. Lenin, CuUtthii Works, Vol. If), pp. 456-57. 
: " ; Ibid., p. 413. 
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conditional and is undertaken with specific aims in mind and 
thus possesses a relative character. It is an alliance against 
imperialism and reaction, against bourgeois national-reform- 
ism, against petty-bourgeois opportunism prone to drawing 
closer together with the neo-colonialists. It is an alliance 
aimed at consolidating genuinely socialist tendencies within 
the framework of national democracy. Within these limits 
national democracy has every right to count on the all-out 
support of the Marxist-Leninist parties. Such an alliance 
presupposes the Marxists' ability to renounce all prejudice 
and evaluate the national-democratic parties by analysing 
their practical activities, looking forward not back, retaining 
the ability to pick out the various tendencies and currents and 
to establish contact based on mutual understanding at 
various levels. 

Basing our assessment on the actual state of affairs in a 
number of countries it is important to recognise the ruling 
character of the national-democratic parties, to appreciate 
their leading role in the national liberation movement and in 
non-capitalist development. The problem of leadership — and 
this applies in equal degree to the Communist and the na- 
tional-democratic parties— is decided not by declarations 
as to who has assumed a leading role or whose it should be, 
but rather by the actual condition of the parties, their 
real influence, their ability to win mass support and con- 
fidence. 

Any alliance naturally acquires good will on both sides. 
Political struggle is bringing the national democrats to the 
conclusion that the Marxists-Leninists are their only reliable 
allies for the implementation of their progressive pro- 
grammes, and it will continue to do so in the future as well. 
Any weakening of this alliance will lead to a weakening of the 
front of progressive anti-imperialist forces as a whole. This 
means that the national democrats, if they are aspiring to 
preserve and consolidate their revolutionary programme, 
have no other choice open to them but to renounce once and 
for all distrust and suspicion of Marxists-Leninists, to 
acknowledge the inevitability of their existence and their 
development as an ideologically and organisationally in- 
dependent, but friendly and allied political force. It would 
be naive to assume that it is at all possible l<> remain loyal 
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to the ideals oJ revolutionary democracy while opposing- the 
politically conscious proletariat and its party. 

Breakdowns in relations with the Communists, which find 
expression in waves oi repression against them, are still to 
he encountered in the activities of some national-democratic 
parties but they are not sufficient to alter the scientifically 
substantiated Marxist-Leninist policy. Proletarian parties do 
not let themselves be swayed by emotions, they base their 
activities on objective class analysis. In July 1917 Lenin 
wrote: "It would be a profound error to think that the revo- 
lutionary proletariat is capable of 'refusing' to support the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks against the counter- 
revolution by way of "revenge", so to speak, for the support 
they gave in smashing the Bolsheviks, in shooting down 
soldiers at the front and in disarming the workers. First, this 
would be applying philistine conceptions of morality to the 
proletariat (since, for (he good of ihc cause, the proletariat 
will always support not. only the vacillating petty bourgeoisie 
but even the big bourgeoisie): secondly — and that is 
the important thing— it would be a philistine attempt to 
obscure the political substance of the situation by 'mora- 
lising:'* 

This idea of Lenin's is incontestably correct and possesses 
fundamental importance extending far beyond the confines 
of the particular epoch to which it refers. Of course anti- 
communist measures complicate the establishment of mutual 
understanding between Marxists-Leninists and national 
democrats, between progressive forces in general, and even 
when they are oJ a temporary nature they cannot but leave 
their mark both on the essence of national democracy and 
also on the course of the national liberation revolution. They 
should not be allowed to happen in any circumstances 
whatever. They should be ruled out of the practical dealings 
between two historically allied and friendly forces. They 
always play first and foremost into the hands of the im- 
perialists and reactionaries. They always augur collapse of 
national -democratic regimes and hence an overall defeat for 
the front of progressive forces. 
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A firm alliance between Marxists-Leninists and national 
democrats is the fundamental condition for advance towards 
progress and socialism in the countries of the Third World. 
This factor is also one of the basic theoretical and practical 
aspects of the Marxist-Leninist attitude to non-Marxist 
socialism of revolutionary democrats in present-day condi- 
tions. 



SOCIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AFRICA 



During the past decade Africa has, for the first time in its 
long history, become the arena of a most acute internal 
ideological and political struggle that much earlier had 
embraced all the other continents. Despite the diversity of 
the conditions in the different parts of the world this is, in 
the final analysis in Africa, too, a struggle between the 
forces of capitalism and socialism, of revolution and reaction, 
of national independence and oppression. 

The uncompromising clash between the two social systems 
is unfolding throughout the African continent- Imperialism 
uses its political, economic and military strength to preserve 
its dominating positions, support the remaining colonialist 
and racist regimes in Africa, reinforce neo-colonialism and 
prolong the exploitation of the African peoples. As regards 
the Soviet Union and the entire socialist community they see 
their task and duty in abolishing the last centres of racism 
and colonialism, supporting the just struggle of the peoples 
of the former colonial countries for complete national inde- 
pendence and helping them to shake off the chains of 
economic bondage and win liberation from all forms of 
imperialist and neo-colonialist exploitation. 

In Africa the struggle between the forces of capitalism and 
socialism is not confined to this conflict. It is wider and 
deeper. It is conducted chiefly by internal forces in the pro- 
cess of the internal social demarcation of the African popu- 
lation and under the impact of the main contradiction of 
modern times on a global stale. The mainspring of the 
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ideological struggle between socialism and capitalism in 
Af rica is that lire African countries that have won liberation 
from direct political oppression now face the problem of 
choosing the orientation for the life of the millions who have 
been awakened to political activity, of deciding what 
system—capitalism or socialism — ensures complete national 
liberation and social progress. 

Unquestionably, capitalism is fighting for the minds of 
Africans under unfavourable conditions. It has discredited 
itself in Africa to such an extent and has associated itself so 
closely with the brutalities of colonialism and imperialist 
exploitation that it can no longer claim general recognition 
as a prospect for the continent's development. It is not acci- 
dental that today almost all African leaders have adopted 
socialist slogans. While being fully aware of the significance 
of capitalism's bankruptcy and of the great attraction of 
socialism, one cannot assume that a general verbal recogni- 
tion of socialist ideals always signifies a genuinely socialist 
choice in practice. 

In Africa, today, as in other parts of the world, they arc 
finding that they have to camouflage both pre-capitalism and 
capitalism. The almost universal recognition of socialist 
slogans does not mean that capitalism has been ousted, that 
it has been finally eradicated and can be written off , that the 
struggle between capitalism and socialism has ended. On the 
contrary, this struggle continues day after day in all spheres 
of life throughout the continent. It is being conducted in the 
sphere of politics and in the sphere of theory over the inter- 
pretation of abstract socialist propositions, of some principles 
of socialism so to speak, within the framework of "socialist" 
ideology. In this context the African states are in sonic 
measure repeating the experience of other countries. 

The history of many countries in Europe, Asia and 
America knows of innumerable instances where bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois notions were injected into the theory of 
socialism in order to adapt it to the class interests of the 
bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeoisie. In the same way as 
in these countries socialist thought developed in the ceaseless 
struggle between bourgeois, petty-bourgeois and proletarian 
trends, in present-day Africa the main content of political 
thought is determined by the struggle round the undci stand - 
i-i* 
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ing of the real substance of .socialism, this being inevitably 
linked with the attitude of the different class forces. 

All the African countries have many tasks in common in 
consolidating national independence, ensuring economic 
growth and raising the living standard and cultural level of 
the population. 

On account of the similarity of the initial level of devel- 
opment in many areas, some common features and principles, 
common social forms and institutions and methods of 
economic management and political leadership are to be 
observed in the economic and political life of many African 
countries. However, one can distinctly trace the formation ol 
various class political trends, the gravitation of some forces 
towards a socialist orientation and of others towards bour- 
geois national-reformist "models of evolution". A compara- 
tive analysis of present-day political thought in the African 
countries clearly brings to light common features and a dit~ 
ferentiation on the African political scene. 

Practice, which alone makes it possible to determine the 
real significance of ideas, is the true lest of every political 
doctrine. But when it is a matter only of development trends, 
their character is shown largely by the ideological platform 
of the persons or social forces backing them if. of course, this 
is not a deliberately demagogic platform. 

A close examination of the platform of the governing par- 
ties and leaders of the African countries shows that several 
socio-class trends have formed or are taking shape in African 
political life and that in some areas the distinctions between 
them have become fundamental despite the common features 
often uniting all of them. In ideology these distinctions are 
frequently more pronounced than in the economic, political 
and social spheres. 

Indeed, if we scrutinise the economic and political life of 
the young African states we shall see that in most of them 
there arc a mixed economy, private enterprise (in varying 
degrees), state planning, a one-party system, a considerable 
centralisation of power, and so on and so forth. Although 
these are, at first sight, common features they are not iden- 
tical and follow various orientations, which become self-evi- 
dent when we compare the prevailing political ideas. It is 
enough to compare, for instance, the notions about the eco- 
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nomic foundation of socialism, the private sector and its rela- 
tionship to socialism as propounded by the ideologists of 
Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, Senegal, Tanzania and Guinea to 
see that these are trends in socio-political thought that dif- 
fer from each other in principle. 

In present non-Marxist African political thought we can 
clearly discern three trends: national-bourgeois 1 reformism, 
petty-bourgeois Utopian socialism, and national democracy 
associated with the socialist orientation of new African states, 
i.e., with non-capitalist development. Despite the certain 
divergence on this issue in Marxist literature (some investi- 
gators feel that petty-bourgeois Utopian socialism should not 
be singled out as an independent trend), this division is by 
and large being recognised. There is every reason to distin- 
guish anti-imperialist petty-bourgeois socialism as a school 
of African political thought. It inevitably appears in socie- 
ties where patriat dud-communal practices are predominant 
or are strongly entrenched. 'The urban petty-bourgeois strata 
and the rural patriarchal strata comprise the majority of the 
population and it is not surprising that their ideas not only 
influence the ideological platforms of the African nationalist 
ideologists but. also tend to form an independent trend of 
socio-political thought, albeit an unstable, intermedial e trend 
between national reformism and national democracy. 

African national-re form ism, a typical manifestation of 
bourgeois nationalism under new conditions, is strongly in- 
fluenced by modern Western bourgeois-reformist notions 
about the changes in the nature of capitalism and about the 
modern state, which, it is asserted, stands above classes. The 
ideologists of the national-bourgeois wing of African social 
thought deny the applicability of the Marxist analysis of the 
historical process to African conditions and are particularly 
dead set against the Marxist theory of classes and the class 
struggle. The thesis ol national and, sometimes, racial exclu- 
siveness is in the main used as a means, so to say, of refuting 
Marxism and transferring the bourgeois concept of a welfare 
society to African soil. 

National, or revolutionary, democracy is a major trend in 
African political thought and practice. It flatly rejects modern 
capitalism and adopts many of the basic elements of scientific 
socialism. Most of the national-democratic schools and ideol- 
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ogists recognise the general laws of historical development 
and the doctrine of the class struggle. They regard the 
struggle for socialism not as class co-operation and general 
welfare but as a bitter conflict between the working people 
and the exploiting elements in the nation. The national dem- 
ocrats arc enforcing far-reaching social reforms that prepare 
the ground for socialism. They do not recognise the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine of the proletarian dictatorship; the working 
class and its leading role in social reforms has only been 
mentioned recently in the programme documents of some 
parties and in the pronouncements of some revolutionary 
ideologists (Somalia, the People's Republic of the Congo). 

The petty-bourgeois branch of African Utopian political 
thought has stopped somewhere on the road (less than half- 
way!) between national reformism and national democracy. 
On the one hand, it is openly anti-imperialist, sincerely anti- 
capitalist and devoted to the popular notions of equality and 
justice. But, on the other hand, the petty-bourgeois Utopians 
are still frightened of scientific socialism and still cannot 
shake off the bourgeois notions about scientific socialism. 
For that reason they have not rid themselves of distrust 
for scientific socialism, a distrust that has been to some 
extent or, to be more exact, is being surmounted by the 
[.eft national democrats. The subjective socialism of the 
petty-bourgeois branch of African political thought combines 
with reformist illusions that are largely patriarchal and 
Utopian. 

One may get the impression that petty-bourgeois utopian- 
ism has its face turned entirely to the past. But a specific of 
backward agrarian societies lies precisely in the fact that at 
first glance retrograde notions, which are founded wholly on 
tradition, can work for the future and serve the interests of 
progress if they are not divested of revolutionary elements, 
i.e., democracy, anti-colonialism, anti-racism and anti-impe- 
rialism. Lenin noted this circumstance in his analysis of the 
doctrine propounded by Sun Yat-sen. African petty-bourgeois 
Utopian socialism can also play a positive role when it pre- 
serves its devotion to the ideals of the working people. Where 
this is the case it joins hands with national democracy and 
sheds some of its illusions. If in the contradictory complex of 
petty-bourgeois notions the upper hand is gained by bourgeois 
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reformism, it aligns itself with the national-bourgeois wing 
and gradually loses its revolutionary potential. In that case, 
as had happened in Russia, petty-bourgeois utopian socialism 
unavoidably slides into an imitation of the liberal-bourgeois 
brand of Narodism. 

The three main trends in present-day African political 
thought (in speaking of the three trends, the author proceeds 
from the contention that Marxist-Leninist ideology in Africa 
is the subject of an independent study) should be analysed 
under headings such as philosophical foundations of ideology, 
the attitude to scientific socialism, religion and national tradi- 
tions, the view on classes, the class struggle, the state, 
democracy, political parties and so on. 

However, in assessing present-day African political thought 
the basic problem depends on its attitude to socialism and 
nationalism. , 

This is not a simple problem. In Africa calls for socialism 
have been and continue to be made under extraordinarily 
unique conditions. They spring not so much from acuteness 
of the class contradictions in local society as from the ncitional 
liberation movement against imperialism, against foreign 
capitalist oppression. They are predicated not by the maturity 
of national capitalism but by its low development level, by 
the given country's overall backwardness in face of the 
external enslaving forces that penetrate deep into social life. 
Most of the African leaders adopt socialist slogans chiefly 
because they quite naturally regard socialism as the best if 
not the only method of fostering social progress. As the 
African leaders quite rightly sec it, socialism's prime task is 
to ensure the rapid development of the young states and 
strengthen their independence. 

Various social trends fuse with the socialist notions cur- 
rently widespread on the African scene. These include the 
striving of the vanguard of the working people to achieve 
social justice by means of the class struggle, the illusions 
of the bulk of the petty-bourgeois population about a patriar- 
chal golden age and family relations between classes, and 
the tendency of the national-bourgeois elements to use social- 
ism's popularity for, what they term, the modernisation of 
society and the creation of the conditions for the swift growth 
of national capital. The contradictions and struggle between 
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these trends are evident. But the fact that they are still 
capable of somehow getting along together even within one 
and the same political organisation is due not only to the 
inadequately precise class differentiation and the vagueness 
of the notions propounded by the African ideologists but also 
to the objective concurrence of the interests of the different 
social forces in the struggle against imperialism, for national 
independence and progress. Hence the heterogeneity of the 
class foundation of so-called African ideology, including the 
ideological trends that have adopted socialist slogans, and 
hence the intertwining of elements of socialism and national- 
ism in that ideology. 

Small wonder, therefore, that in this situation the African 
politicians and ideologists as a rule intertwine socialist doc- 
trines with African nationalism, and this type of socialism 
is placed in the service, as it were, of anti-imperialist and 
anti-racist nationalism. Besides, the very content of socialism 
is accepted only as a means of ensuring a given country's 
independent development regardless of the class character 
of the political regime and the social reforms. This under- 
standing of socialism is very widespread in Africa and the 
bourgeois politicians and ideologists of the West naturally 
endeavour to turn it to account when, giving out the wish for 
reality, they assert that true socialism has no prospects in 
Africa, that Africa will inevitably embrace "Western de- 
mocracy", meaning capitalism. Quite understandably, they 
ignore not only the subjective intolerance by many strata of 
African society of capitalism, which for them is synony- 
mous with colonialism, but also the objective conditions in- 
ducing these strata to break with capitalism. 

Many African statesmen cannot fail to see that the pres- 
ervation of capitalist social relations, which dooms African 
states to "integration" with the world capitalist economy, 
is linked with the preservation of exploitation and unequal 
exchanges on the part of the imperialist states, with the 
luxurious flowering of new forms of colonialism and growing 
difference in the economic and material levels of the indus- 
trialised countries of Europe and America and the neo- 
colonial African periphery. This is the circumstance making 
many African countries choose non-capitalist development 
and carry out radical social reforms of an anti-imperialisL 
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anti-feudal, anti-monopoly and, more and more frequently, 
anti-capitalist nature. 

For the African countries non-capitalist development opens 
the road to socialism. One of its prime conditions is that no 
unfounded, erroneous internal policy should be permitted. 
It requires close friendship with the world socialist com- 
munity and consistent anti-imperialism. For the peoples of 
the African continent selfless, creative labour is becoming the 
high road to socialism. 

The problem of socialism and nationalism in Africa can- 
not be properly resolved without taking the actual possi- 
bilities of non-capitalist development into account. For that 
reason the ideological aspects of non-capitalist development, 
i.e., the ideological platform of national democracy, have 
become the main problem inasmuch as the doctrine of non- 
capitalist development contains the Marxist methodological 
approach to the correct solution of the question of the corre- 
lation between socialism and nationalism in Africa. 

In assessing the socialist orientation of progressive African 
states there are two extremes that in effect lead to a repudia- 
tion of the present-day Marxist understanding of non-cap- 
italist development and are dangerous in any estimation of 
the ideological platform of national democracy. 

One of these extremes is a striving to identify the platform 
of national democracy with scientific socialism on the basis of 
Ihe innumerable assurances given by African political leaders 
that they recognise scientific socialism, when actually they 
only borrow some Marxist principles and tenets. This estima- 
tion is not in keeping with reality, does not take into account 
the complexity of the transitional period of non-capitalist 
development and gives an erroneous characteristic of the 
classes directing this, one may say, exceedingly important 
socio-economic and political experiment. It idealises national 
democracy and ignores the distinctions between national 
democrats and Marxists, distinctions which are considerable 
but not decisive at the present stage and do not inevitably 
lead to a split. 

The other extreme is the dangerous nihilistic, sectarian 
repudiation of non-capitalist development as a step towards 
socialism. A logical outcome of this attitude is the complete 
rejection of anv socialist content in national democracy. It 
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refuses io see the revolutionary, anti-capitalist nature of 
nation;/ democracy and stigmatises it as a common manifes- 
tation national -reformism, i.e., bourgeois nationalism, and 
mak< no distinction between national revolutionary democ- 
racy and the other, reformist, national-bourgeois trends 
in African political thought. 

In such cases people usually say that the truth lies some- 
where in the middle. It would be a wasted effort to try to 
find this golden mean, because it is simply non-existent. The 
Marxist concept of non-capitalist development is based on 
the contention that in many African countries the conditions 
for the direct building of socialism have not yet taken shape. 
Consequently, anti-colonial nationalism has not outworn 
itself, has not ceased to be a progressive factor in some areas 
of the struggle. Hence, in the struggle against imperialism, 
the combination of elements of socialism and nationalism, the 
drawing together of the tasks of two qualitatively different 
stages of the revolution — the national liberation, democratic 
phase and the socialist stage — is quite natural although it 
does not mean that one is growing into the other. Herein lie 
the most important, though far from all, qualitative specifics 
of non-capitalist development under the leadership of the 
national democrats. 

National democracy may be linked with nationalism, as is 
done hy the opponents of non-capitalist development. But by 
merely stating this one takes the risk of making a gross mis- 
take. In itself nationalism is heterogeneous. There is reform- 
ist, bourgeois nationalism, which champions the interests of 
the privileged classes and is prepared to accept and arrives 
at compromises with imperialism to the detriment of the 
given country's independence. There is radical, revolutionary 
nationalism, which refuses to be reconciled with imperialism 
and neo-colonialism; it is permeated with a spirit of democ- 
racy and is capable of decisive action not only against 
foreign but also against local exploiters, and embarks on a 
change of the social mode of production. It thus ceases to be 
solely nationalism. This is the finest section of national rev- 
olutionary democracy. It is obvious that the real correlation 
of anti-capi talis! and anti-imperialist practice in these two 
cases is quite different. In the first case socialist ideas are 
used as a screen lor a basically national-bourgeois platform 
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(although it should not be ruled out that through these ideas 
the democratic forces influence the leadership gravitating 
towards bourgeois "models"). In the second case socialist 
ideas serve as the foundation for a progressive popular 
movement that is not yet consistently socialist but is capable 
of putting into effect many of the reforms paving the way for 
the building of socialism and for a fundamental reorientation 
in the future. National democracy is contradictory and its 
policy is unstable. But it is radical, revolutionary and, in the 
long run, capable of successfully fulfilling the tasks of the 
present general-democratic stage of the development of the 
African states. Of course, the degree of consistency and the 
depth of the successes in carrying this important stage to 
completion arc directly proportional to the firmness of the 
anti-imperialist policy, the democratisation of the regime, the 
extent of the reliance on the working masses, and the union 
with scientific socialism and the world socialist community. 

Friendly criticism of national democracy may be construc- 
tive. It would be wrong to think that by virtue of its petty- 
bourgeois revolutionary character national democracy is 
negative and hostile to socialism. National-democratic, non- 
proletarian revolutionism is an historically necessary stage of 
development in cases when proletarian revolutionism has not 
appeared or has not matured to the extent of becoming the 
main factor of social development. Revolutionary democracy 
can be a firm ally of the proletariat if it does not slide into 
bourgeois nationalism, if it breaks away from the latter. The 
proletariat and the radical petty-bourgeois strata have always 
had many interests in common. On the ability of the prole- 
tariat and its party to correctly understand and, in co-opera- 
tion with the revolutionary democrats, express these common 
interests, take the position of their petty-bourgeois allies into 
consideration and strengthen the alliance with them depends, 
in the long run, the success of its mission as the vanguard of 
the revolutionary forces regardless of whether it is recog- 
nised as such by the petty-bourgeois masses and parties, 
especially in countries where the petty-bourgeois strata com- 
prise the bulk of the population and where, consequently, 
their behaviour in many ways determines the orientation of 
development. Needless to sav. as was noted In Lenin, "the 
petty-bourgeois masses cannot help vacillating between the 
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bourgeoisie and the proletariat"/- This applies not only to 
the reformist but also to the revolutionary section of the 
petty bourgeoisie. But all this by no means obviates the need 
for a differentiated approach to the petty-bourgeois masses, 
for understanding with (hem and for a durable alliance with 
all the petty-bourgeois forces capable of playing a positive- 
role in the revolution without relinquishing political indepen- 
dence and the class position. 

The future will show the direction in which African na- 
tional democracy evolves. But today it is quite evident that 
it is heterogeneous. Two wings with a certain centre between 
them are gradually forming. One wing aspires to deepen the 
socialist trends and draw closer to scientific socialism, and 
comes forward against anti-communism and anti-Sovietism. 
The other is afraid of further progress towards socialism, pre- 
ferring to mark time without realising that it thereby dooms 
itself to retrogression, to a return to the bosom of national 
reformism, the break with which has been a qualitative 
advance in the development of political thought and the 
revolutionary movement. Which of these trends will triumph'.' 
In the different countries the contradictions between them 
will probably be resolved dissimilarly. But it may be said 
quite confidently that in Africa, and to a certain extent in 
Asia, national democracy has played and its finest represen- 
tatives will continue to play a progressive, revolutionising 
role, that it has awakened the masses to political activity, 
helped to spread the teaching of socialism, put into effect 
a series of radical social reforms and proved to be an histori- 
cally necessary phase of development. 

People are quite justifiably speaking and writing of the 
growing attraction of creative Marxism-Leninism. Marxism- 
Leninism itself and its irresistible force of attraction are fac- 
tors giving rise to the hitherto unknown and exceedingly 
important phenomenon that the anti -imperialist, anti-colo- 
nialist, anti-racial general-democratic movements, which 
ideologically differ from Marxism-Leninism, strive to use 
some of its key ideas and provisions. This is indicative and, 
in most cases, it is effective. It is not surprising that some 
ideologists of these movements give out their theoretical and 
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politiail constructions as Marxist-Leninist without taking the 
trouble to make a deep study and understand Marxism- 
Leninism as an integral, indivisible teaching, where all the 
components form an organic whole. 

The Marxist-Leninist teaching does not tolerate dismem- 
berment into isolated parts. Equally, it does not allow for a 
mechanical fusion of its own views with the ideological tenets 
of petty-bourgeois revolutionary nationalism, much less of 
national reformism. 

Nevertheless a close political alliance between scientific 
socialism and the national liberation, anti -imperialist move- 
ment in any mutually acceptable political form in a given 
country or between countries is not only historically possible 
and desirable but prescribed by the course of the common 
struggle against imperialism. This alliance is one of the key 
guarantees of the common victory and of the ideological and 
political union between scientific socialism and revolutionary- 
democratic, anti-imperialist nationalism in the Third World. 

The demand of the day is not that the ideology of revolu- 
tionary democracy should be given out for scientific socialism 
— this would be an inexcusable delusion, to say the least — or 
that scientific socialism should be brought down to the con- 
sciousness level of the petty bourgeoisie but that in action, 
not in words, in the process of the joint struggle against 
imperialism, for social progress the two should take the road 
of broad and close co-operation in the interests of the nation, 
of the working people. 

There is no doubt that this road, no matter how difficult, 
it may be, will, if it is followed without wandering in the 
dark, without deviating from dedicated service to the people, 
lead to the cherished goal, to socialism, and it will bring the 
forces fighting for it to union on the basis of scientific 
socialism. 

This is not an easy road, but it is the only one if those fol- 
lowing it ardently desire victory. 
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More than twenty years after the tragic death of Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi, a victim of Hindu reaction, an 
evaluation of what the phenomenon referred to as Gandhism 
in literature and politics really is, still retains its significance. 

Gandhism, the sum total of the political, moral, ethical 
and philosophical concepts which Gandhi put forward dur- 
ing the liberation struggle of the Indian people, is more than 
something inseparably connected, in the Indian national con- 
sciousness, with the long years of struggle for freedom from 
British imperialist domination. Gandhism is a factor that 
still makes itself felt in today's ideological, political and class 
struggle. It is used to influence the masses by almost all the 
political parties of contemporary India. 

Gandhism is deeply rooted in the popular traditions of In- 
dia, and its social ideals are in many respects of a peasant, 
petty-bourgeois character. The most important features of 
Gandhism, stemming from its close ties with, above all, the 
peasant traditions of Indian society, are its social ideal, Sar- 
vodaya (the welfare of all), and the method for achieving 
this, Satyagraha (non- violent struggle). 

Gandhi's social ideal was a petty-bourgeois, peasant Uto- 
pia, the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
The establishment of social justice is presented by Gandhi 
in the light of a return to the "golden age' 1 of self-contained, 
self-sufficient peasant communes, an age that refuses to 
accept the ' European" civilisation of the machine age which 
he hated so vehemently, and the market-based economic re- 
lations hostile to the spirit of the patriarchal countryside 
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which doomed the commune ol peasants and artisans lo de- 
cline and disintegration. 

Gandhi's doctrine of Sarvodaya is, primarily, the eternal 
yearning of peasants, rural artisans, the urban poor oppressed 
by foreign rulers and their own feudal lords, merchants 
and moneylenders, for the society of supposedly equitable 
human relations that is described with such profound and al- 
luring beauty in the sacred writings of Hinduism. Efforts are 
made to discover what this society was like in cultural and 
historical monuments and survivals of the tribal and patri- 
archal traditions to he found among the different peoples of 
India. These traditions underlie the very thinking based on 
Hinduism, that to this day is the foundation of the social psy- 
chology oi tens of millions of Indian peasants, artisans and 
petty townsfolk. 

Sarvodaya is, at the same time, a completely natural, 
honest and sincere protest against the capitalist way of life, 
a protest by social strata which have not as yet grasped prac- 
tical, scientifically substantiated ways of making society just, 
seeking but not finding a way out of the unbearable social 
and material conditions in which they live. This protest 
reilects the deep anguish of tens of millions of people 
crushed by the despicable caste system and enslaved by 
landowner's and moneylenders. It reilects the suffering of peo- 
ple who do not appreciate the implications of their situation 
and hence cannot understand that escape from it lies through 
establishment of a firm alliance with the revolutionary work- 
ing class the hateful "European" capitalist civilisation has 
produced. Gandhism denies that the appearance of such a 
civilisation was inevitable and that compared with the socie- 
ties which preceded it this civilisation was progressive, 
Gandhism condemns the Indian peasants and artisans to 
nothing but sad memories of irrevocably vanished and 
obviously idealised primitive forms ol public life. 

Despite its obviously Utopian and archaic character, how- 
ever, Gandhi's ideal of Sarvodaya objectively played a 
positive role in the Indian national liberation movement. It 
convinced wide sections of the rural and urban population 
that the fight against alien British rule for independence was 
their immediate concern because it was also a struggle lo at- 
tain social justice, and a new society that would be based on 
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principles whose implementation they yearned for so deeply. 
Gandhi did not intend to deceive or ensnare the popular 
masses when he linked the struggle against the colonialists 
with the attainment of Sarvodaya. His aims were perfectly 
honest and sincere. 

India's independence and the elimination of imperialist 
domination, those tremendous achievements of the Indian 
people, are linked with the name of Gandhi, justly enjoy- 
ing the highest respect. But the political independence won 
in 1947 did not lead to Sarvodaya. It did not give the work- 
ing people of India an opportunity to establish a reign of 
social justice. 

Non-violent resistance to colonial oppression is a method 
based on India's deepest traditions, on the psychology of the 
Indian peasantry- This tactical method of struggle, like Gan- 
dhi's social ideal, is a combination of extreme patience and 
protest, conservatism and spontaneous revolutionary activity, 
leatures typical for Indian peasants who for centuries have 
been brought up to approach the world from a fatalistic, re- 
ligious point of view. These features of Gandhism were re- 
flected in the doctrine of Swadeshi. The three aspects of Swa- 
deshi, religious, political and economic, aim at preserving 
the institutions and customs handed down by history, these 
to be gradually transformed by non-violent means and lent 
new content. Here we have deep dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent and faith in the stability of the past, a refusal to accept 
anything other than a return to the past and a fear of radi- 
cal change. These are all classical traits of a mass peasant 
psychology, in which survivals of a traditional society are 
still strong, not so much in actual economic affairs though, as 
in the outlook of the peasants. 

A powerful and distinctive feature of Gandhism as an ide- 
ology and form of practical politics is its loyalty to national, 
cultural, historical and religious traditions, its capacity to 
find in these traditions slogans, memories and images that 
appeal to the peasant and artisan, its capacity directly and 
convincingly to link the spiritual life of the peasant and ar- 
tisan with the requirements of the country's independent de- 
velopment and social change as understood by tens of mil- 
lions of ordinary people. This loyalty to popular traditions 
and conceptions of a just life is the secret of the tremendous 
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influence which Gandhi's ideas and his personality exerted 
on the Indian people. . 

The above circumstances allow us to define Gandhism as 
a profoundly Indian ideology the nature of which is essen- 
tially petty-bourgeois. Such an understanding oi Gandhism, 
that is possibly open t<> question, does not by any means 
detract from Marxist research ol this problem, which has 
demonstrated the close ties between Gandhism and the 
interests of the Indian national bourgeoisie and the way the 
latter has effectively used Gandhism to advance its own class 
objectives. It is merely important to bear in mind that the 
connection between the national bourgeoisie and Gandhism 
was more complex, or at any rate not so direct and immediate, 

as usually claimed. 

The Indian national bourgeoisie would not have made use 
of the ideology of Gandhism, or such wide use, if it had not 
been in keeping with its basic class and political interests, 
its aim to replace British political domination by its own rule 
through peaceful means relying on the support of the mass 
movement headed by Gandhi for both nation-wide and, pri- 
marily, its own class purposes. Many things brought Gan- 
dhism and the Indian bourgeoisie close together besides the 
nation-wide anti-colonialist struggle for India s independence. 
There was the community of class interests in bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois ideology which, in the final analysis, deter- 
mines the objectively bourgeois nature of Utopian peasant 
socialism" in a country developing along capitalist lines. 

Certainly the Gandhian ideal of non-violence, firmly linked 
with the religious beliefs of the peasantry, contributed to 
the development of a mass liberation struggle and helped to 
draw the peasantry and urban petty bourgeoisie over to the 
side of the national bourgeoisie. In the principle of non-vio- 
lent resistance the bourgeoisie found a way of using the pop- 
ular masses against the colonialists, forcing the latter to leave 
India, while at the same time preserving their class control 
over the people. The petty-bourgeois features m the ideology 
and activity of Gandhi the thinker and politician were to a 
significant degree hidden from view by his political co-oper- 
ation with the bourgeois Indian National Congress and his 
position for many years as the universally recognised leader 
of the Congress. 

15-919 
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The combination of Utopian thinker, with roots in the In- 
dian countryside, and sober, far-sighted politician, objective- 
ly furthering the interests of the national bourgeoisie, the 
natural exponent of the nation's aspirations, prevented the 
peasant features of Gandhi's ideology from consistently com- 
ing into their own. This combination often led Gandhi to 
make compromises that clearly reflected the contradictions 
peculiar to the different classes and social groups taking part 
in the nation-wide anti-imperialist struggle. This is why 
Gandhism should not be reduced merely to an objective ex- 
pression of the interests of the national bourgeoisie in the In- 
dian liberation movement. It is broader than this and pos- 
sesses many features that contradict such an assessment. An 
involved assortment of conditions and social forces in the 
Indian liberation movement gave rise to Gandhism which 
embodied the differences and contradictions between those 
forces as well as their common interests. Gandhism was a 
phenomenon born of the national life of a peasant country 
and hence — this should be stressed once again— it could not 
but reflect in its own way the .spontaneous striving of the 
Indian toiler for social justice, a striving which extends be- 
yond the limits of bourgeois class interests. 

Without taking this feature of Gandhism into account it is 
impossible fully to understand Gandhi's historical role, de- 
termined by his remarkable closeness to the Indian people. 
This closeness was the secret of his influence. Even when co- 
operating with bourgeois leaders on the ideological and po- 
litical front Gandhi always strove to maintain his close links 
with the popular masses. What is more, his leading position 
and his special role in the Indian National Congress were a 
direct consequence of this closeness to the people, particu- 
larly the working people. Of major importance for an under- 
standing of Gandhi's role and his relations with the Indian 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry is the principle which Lenin 
puts forward in his article ''Democracy and jNurodism in 
China": "The chief representative, or the chief social bul- 
wark, of this Asian bourgeoisie that is still capabJc of support- 
ing a historically progressive cause, is the peasant. :: Gandhi 
and Gandhism were a strong connecting link between 
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the Indian bourgeoisie and the broad masses of the peas- 

an Literature of the pre-war period sometimes showed a lack 
of understanding for the diversity of national and historical 
forms of the mass struggle and their interconnection. In a 
number of cases some particular method of struggle was pro- 
claimed and advocated to the exclusion of all others. Sec- 
tarians and dogmatists in the contemporary national libera- 
tion movement stand for only the armed method of struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism and racialism, rejecting all 
other forms of struggle, including peaceful, non-violent ones. 
Because of a one-sided approach to the appraisal and employ- 
ment of tactical methods of mass struggle and enthusiastic 
support for the most radical of these forms the dialectics ol 
this important problem has been forgotten. Gandhi, too, was 
one-sided in his approach to forms of mass struggle He 
singled out non- violent resistance to the colonialists and ra- 
cialists as the only form, a universal form. Many ol his op- 
ponents at different stages of India's liberation movement 
were inclined to deny, just as categorically and one-sidedly, 
the positive significance of these non-violent forms of strug- 
gle. Non-violence was not infrequently equated with passivi- 
ty bordering on reconciliation with the reactionaries and co- 
lonialists. Criticism of Gandhism was based on a fundamen- 
tal rejection of mass non-violent resistance, Gandhi's philo- 
sophical credo, which is fully understandable, and correct, 
but the same indiscriminate rejection was also applied to the 
method of political struggle against imperialism, which was 
clearly incorrect. 

Scientific socialism does not start out by advocating one 
particular form of struggle (peaceful or otherwise) to the ex- 
clusion of all others. On the contrary, it recognises the need 
for various forms of struggle to be used, combined and al- 
lowed to interact dialectically. It recognises the need const- 
antly to renew and enrich the arsenal of revolutionary means 
and methods, to check, test and select effective new forms of 
struggle. Marxist-Leninist revolutionary tactics do not de- 
mand blind adherence to forms and methods of struggle es- 
tablished once and for all. They do not commit themselves to 
any one form of mass struggle, effective though that lorm 
may be, but constantly endeavour to achieve a balance be- 
ts* 
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l ween the chosen forms and methods of struggle and the 
character, stages and goals of that struggle. Finally, Marxism- 
Leninism demands that an advanced political party should 
be ready and able to make a resolute, rapid change in forms 
and methods of struggle when concrete historical conditions 
so require. 

Scientific socialism is familiar with and Communists have 
always used the different methods of struggle* including, 
of course, non-violent resistance. For this reason, Marxists 
disapprove of Gandhi's principle of Ahimsa, non-violence, 
when it is set up as the sole correct method. It is impossible 
not to see that Gandhian non-violence in relation to the co- 
lonialists and racialists was highly contradictory, for active 
protest was combined with tolerance towards the enemy. This 
was the combination that Gandhi found the only acceptable 
and possible form of resistance to colonial -racialist oppres- 
sion. In Gandhi's non-violence there is a purely metaphys- 
ical aspect following from religious dogmatism and the ascetic 
approach to life. Inherent in this type of non-violence, 
however, is undoubtedly the utterly realistic idea of the tac- 
tical use of peaceful forms of mass and individual struggle 
against imperialism, racialism and, less frequently, feudal- 
ism. 

It is obvious that in the years of struggle against British 
colonial rule in India and racialism in South Africa the idea 
of Ahimsa, as interpreted by Gandhi and in its mass form, 
possessed considerable revolutionary potential. Gandhi's elab- 
oration and practical implementation of distinctive peace- 
ful forms and methods of struggle against the colonialists 
are of indisputable value. Gandhi took Ahimsa out of the 
sphere of individual action, making it a means for long-term 
and purposeful mass struggle, and linking it up with the anti- 
imperialist and social demands of the popular masses. He 
elaborated methods of mass non-violent resistance that had 
the character of nation-wide offensive action against the prac- 
tices and laws established by the colonialists, against the con- 
stitution they had imposed on a subjugated nation and op- 
pressed people, against the tyrannical despotism of alien rul- 
ers. The large-scale campaigns of non-violent resistance which 
Gandhi led against British imperialism between the twenties 
and forties demanded great courage from those taking part 
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and placed the colonialists in an extremely difficult position. 
These campaigns rapidly revolutionised the situation through- 
out India. 

Gandhi was a brilliant master of mass non-violent resis- 
tance. He knew exactly when a campaign should be launched, 
when calls for non-violent resistance would meet with 
wide support throughout the entire country and its partici- 
pants would number tens of millions. While acknowledging 
Gandhi's qualities as leader and organiser of the liberation 
movement in its peculiarly Indian forms, attention should 
be drawn to the fact that no one in India understood more 
astutely than Gandhi the moment when it was time to end 
a mass non-violent resistance movement so that it did not de- 
velop into the very opposite, and, in the final analysis, into 
a social revolution directed against the ruling classes and 
foreign oppressors. Hence Gandhi never utilised to the lull 
the revolutionary potential inherent in mass non-violent resis- 
tance. For reasons that require no explanation this potential 
was played down by Gandhi and the then leaders of the In- 
dian National Congress. Indeed this potential represented 
the first step of a mass national liberation struggle, during 
which the elements of a revolutionary crisis take shape a 
crisis which gradually develops into an immediately revolu- 
tionary situation, opening the doors to a victorious mass up- 
rising against the colonialists. 

Thus, criticism by Left opponents of Gandhi s consider- 
able tendency to compromise was correct. It would have been 
more convincing, however, if it had not denied the potential 
of anti -imperialist non-violent resistance, as was often done 
between the twenties and forties, but had insisted that non- 
violent resistance should not be held up as the only method 
of struggle against colonialism and racialism, something 
which was done with the help of religious dogmas and ab- 
stract ethical categories, irrespective of the social and class 
nature of the forces involved in the movement. 

It is relevant here to examine the application of Gandhi s 
principle of non-violence in an international context. The spe- 
cific nature of international relations makes Gandhi's con- 
cepts of non-violence more realistic in relations between coun- 
tries than in class relations or the struggle for national lib- 
eration. Ahimsa in the international sphere, stripped of its 
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metaphysical element, implies a refusal to resort to force, 
an outlawing of war, that is to say, an affirmation of the 
principle of peaceful relations between states. Religious, Uto- 
pian ideas concerning the renunciation of force as an abso- 
lute duty did not prevent Gandhi from reaching fruitful con- 
clusions with regard to the need to strengthen friendship 
among peoples, establish just inter-state relations based on 
mutual respect and non-interference, and settle all conflicts 
through negotiation. In this respect Gandhi's ideas had con- 
siderable influence on the foreign policy of the government 
of the Republic of India, whose creator was Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Indians themselves have good reason for rejecting the ex- 
tremes of Ahimsa, which in international questions led Gan- 
dhi more than once to adopt defeatist slogans calling for uni- 
lateral sacrifice of national interests in the face of aggression 
in the name of the non-violent principle, at the very times 
when the nation's supreme interests required that the entire 
people should take up arms to resist the aggressor. His ab- 
stract, non-historical interpretation of the problems of en- 
suring peace, irrespective of the aggressive aims of the enemy 
or direct aggression, proved untenable. 

In discussing Gandhi's attitude to the Indian bourgeoisie 
it would be well to remember the specific features of the his- 
torical period in which they closely collaborated. Gandhi was 
the ideological leader of the Indian National Congress, and 
the Congress organised and carried out his projects, primar- 
ily mass non-violence campaigns under his leadership. That 
was the period when a bloc of all the anti-imperialist 
forces, including the national bourgeoisie, was objectively 
necessary. Characteristic of that period was the existence of a 
nation-wide anti-imperialist front which not only influenced 
relations between different classes, including those with 
conflicting interests, drawing them together by means of 
common goals in the fight against colonialist rule, but also 
for a fairly long time determined, to some extent, the politi- 
cal course of the struggle waged by these classes. 

Gandhi worked in close collaboration with the national 
bourgeoisie which headed the national liberation movement. 
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The idea of attaining full political independence that was 
put forward by the Indian National Congress party, and its 
call for an implacable struggle against the colonialists brought 
the bourgeoisie closer to the rest of the nation. This commu- 
nity of interests among different classes in the fight for po- 
litical independence was what led to the thirty-year politi- 
cal alliance between Gandhi, essentially a petty-bourgeois 
democrat and Utopian, and the bourgeois leaders ot the 
National Congress, anxious themselves to seize full political 
power after removing the foreign rulers. 

Both sides— Gandhi and the National Congress— recog- 
nised that this coincidence of their interests was temporary 
despite its relatively long duration, and each side naturally 
needed the other. In Gandhi the Congress found a popular 
national leader, a brilliant tactician and a man of amazingly 
strong will, who was capable of rallying together the active, 
energetic younger generation of fighters and, with their sup- 
port, of stirring up and leading tens of millions of disinher- 
ited men and women. In the National Congress Gandhi had 
at his disposal a strong, experienced political organisation 
unlike any other in India. We shall not touch on the history 
of the relations between Gandhi and the National Congress, 
but merely note that in the final period of the struggle 
against British imperialism, when the goal— political indepen- 
dence—was already perceptible, the contradictions between 
Gandhi and the bourgeois Congress leadership, contra- 
dictions which had, of course, always existed beneath the sur- 
face, grew serious and dramatically acute. 

After attaining power many Congress leaders forgot Gan- 
dhi's democratic, humanist ideals. He had fulfilled his mission 
by bringing the long struggle he had led for political in- 
dependence to a successful conclusion. ... , 

Gandhi thought in terms of a new phase in the struggle 
after independence. He dreamed of non-violence campaigns 
for the attainment of still broader social ideals. He was pro- 
foundly disappointed by the results of his .years ol eitort: 
the partition of India and the outbreak of Hindu-Moslem 
strife, accompanied by wide-scale bloodshed. He was de- 
pressed by the ubiquity of bourgeois greed, carcensm and ego- 
ism. After the winning of political independence Gandhi, 
with every justification, advanced the task ot fighting tor 
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"economic, social and moral" independence, that is, for the 
principles of social justice, for the triumph of Sarvodaya. 

Gandhi's attitude to the caste system, whose influence is 
still considerable, deserves attention. His views on the caste 
system and the problem of the Untouchables were influenced, 
on the one hand, by the spontaneous, democratic aspira- 
tions of the peasants, his sympathy for the common people 
and by his profound awareness that as many sections of the 
population as possible should be drawn into the anti- 
imperialist struggle. On the other hand, these views were also 
coloured by a certain conservatism in Gandhi's thinking, his 
attachment to religious traditions, and his reformist theory 
of social evolution- 
Gandhi repudiated the spirit of inequality and superiori- 
ty that permeates caste practices. The multiplicity of castes, 
with the self-contained isolation that typifies them, and the 
ban on inter-caste contacts were inacceptablc to him. Accord- 
ing to Gandhi, however, all that was bad in the caste system 
as such did not refer to its essence, but to distortions of the 
system. He felt that the ideal form of social organisation was 
the ancient system of four Varna: the Brahman (priests), the 
Kshatriya (warriors), the Vaisya (traders and craftsmen) and 
the Sudra (tillers of the land). He was convinced that man s 
place in society was to a significant extent determined by he- 
reditary capabilities. This non-historical, unscientific con- 
ception of Varna inlluenced Gandhi's basic sociological views. 
Varna substituted analysis of the social relations o'f a definite 
class society by abstract arguments about heredity, which 
also underlies Gandhi's theory of tutelage and paternalism, 
according to which landowners exist to be the fathers of the 
peasants, while capitalists possess indispensable gifts of eco- 
nomic management, so that the workers, destined by nature 
to perform physical work, cannot aspire in economic admin- 
istration. 

Concerning the Untouchables Gandhi was more consistent. 
He rightly considered the institution of untouchability a dis- 
grace for India and put much effort into his fight for the legal 
equality of almost one-third of the country's population. 
Gandhi's admirable democratic stand on this question consid- 
erably influenced Indian public opinion, contributed to the 
legislative proclamation of the civil rights of the Untouch- 
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ables, and stimulated efforts to improve the intolerable condi- 
tions in which they lived. 

No matter how petty-bourgeois, peasant and therefore 
inconsistent the idea of a society of ''social justice" may seem, 
an open, full-scale struggle to achieve it, even by Gandhi's 
specific methods, would have been a major step forward alter 
the country attained political independence. But the bour- 
geois-capitalist elite opposed this, and although Gandhi had 
often opposed this elite with all the power of his will and 
outstanding intellect he did not raise, and hardly could have 
raised, a mass movement against it. 



Gandhi was the leader of a wide-scale anti- imperialist 
movement, in which different classes and social strata took 
part, some representing the working people and others ex- 
ploiter elements. His ideological and political stand was one 
of bourgeois nationalism, strongly coloured by petty-bour- 
geois, Utopian peasant ideas, while his political activity na- 
turally reflected the leading role played by the national bour- 
geoisie in the anti-imperialist movement in India. In practical 
terms, i.e., independently of Gandhi's own subjective aspira- 
tions, his political activity helped further the accession to 
power of the bourgeoisie after the country had gained its 
political independence. 

Yet precisely because of this eclectic character of Gandhi's 
social ideas, to some degree these echoed the democratic 
aspirations of the people, above all those of the peasant mas- 
ses, aspirations born in the midst of the struggle against 
British imperialism and which therefore to a certain extent 
are today still important in the context of the struggle of 
India's progressive social forces For their country's rebirth 
and social progress. 

The religious, philosophical and ethical principles of Gan- 
dhism revealed profound contradictions and ambivalence: 
some of their implications were of a democratic, humanistic 
nature but at the same time they reflected the weaknesses of 
the liberation movement and the way in which it was subject 
to the ideological and political inlluence of the Indian bour- 
geoisie. The class purpose of these principles was to provide 
ideological substantiation for Gandhi's specific tactics in 
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the anti-imperialist struggle under the leadership of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, thus making it easier to implement those 
tacties. 

There can be no doubt as to the major historical role 
Gandhi played in the Indian national liberation movement. 
In so far as attention is confined to the strictly anti-impcrial- 
ist aims of that particular movement,, this role was a positive 
one, albeit ambivalent. Gandhi raised and organised the 
broad popular masses in the struggle for India's indepen- 
dence, and this was an important positive phenomenon, from 
whichever angle it was approached. No other political or 
ideological creed in India and no other party enjoyed such 
mass influence and such an effectively organised following 
as Gandhism and the National Congress, which were insep- 
arably linked together for the whole of thirty years. 

Yet there is another side to this question as well. Gandhism 
was not only the ideology of the national liberation move- 
ment; it also introduced into the latter its own specific strat- 
egy and tactics for the anti-imperialist struggle. Responsible 
for this among other factors was Gandhi's categoric stip- 
ulation that mass action should be of a non-violent charac- 
ter. It was precisely the strategy and tactics of struggle, to 
which Gandhi's methods of mass action were subordinate, 
that reflected the other aspect of Gandhism — its historical 
limitations— which meant that nation-wide pressure brought 
to bear on the imperialists usually ended in compromises on 
the part of the national bourgeoisie. In this sense we may 
safely say that Gandhism, while promoting like no other 
movement the upsurge of the anti-imperialist struggle, at the 
same time laid severe limitations on the supreme manifesta- 
tions of that struggle. 

A thorough analysis of the course and character of the na- 
tional liberation movement of the Indian people in the peri- 
od between 1918 and 1948 when Gandhism enjoyed almost 
unchallenged political and organisational influence brings 
to light a highly important and most interesting feature of 
the development of the revolutionary process in India. For 
the whole of that thirty-year period the Indian bourgeoisie 
succeeded in keeping separate and isolated from each other 
the movement for independence and the peasants' struggle 
to gain more land, to achieve a satisfactory solution of the 
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agrarian question. It would seem at first glance that such 
separation were impossible, quite unnatural in fact, for the co- 
lonial-feudal system, colonial-feudal exploitation were based 
on the long-standing political alliance of the alien rulers and 
powerful foreign capitalists, on the one hand, and powerful 
feudal and semi-feudal Indian landowners, on the other, for 
precisely these groups together made up the dominant forces 
in India— a combination of foreign rulers plus their bulwark 
of local reactionaries — which had to be swept away by a na- 
tional liberation, agrarian-peasant, bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. 

Yet this did not take place. Agrarian revolution did not 
become the backbone of the anti- imperialist revolution. The 
two revolutionary currents did not merge, did not complement 
each other; they did not achieve that degree of unity and in- 
terpenetration providing the necessary prerequisite for the na- 
tional liberation revolution to be at one and the same time a 
peasant revolution. Why did the Indian bourgeoisie go out ol 
its way to ensure that the revolutionary process did not de- 
velop in that direction? 

A considerable section of the Indian bourgeoisie was '"ter- 
ritorial ised" and this applied not only to the big bourgeoisie 
but also to the middle and small urban bourgeoisie. As a re- 
sult of the fact that British capitalists had constantly gone 
out of their way to hold in check India's independent indus- 
trial development, the country's emergent bourgeoisie had 
to varying extents turned their sights to landownership and 
bought up estates. This investment in land is a factor of 
prime importance: what is more they invested not so much 
in modern large-scale agriculture as in landownership as 
such, which often proved more advantageous and reliable 
during the era of British rule. 

This of course does not mean that the heterogeneous In- 
dian bourgeoisie confined itself purely to this particular type 
of investment. As Indian capital developed, more and more 
was invested in industry, trade, banks, the infrastructure and 
large plantations. Yet there was hardly any doubt as to the 
fact that all types of Indian national capital-~from retail 
and usury capital, that in many respects constituted medi- 
eval embryonic forms of capital, to industrial, banking and 
even monopolv capital— were, and indeed have remained so 
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up to the present day, hound up with landownership, with the 
exploitation of the enslaved small peasants, which was con- 
solidated and guaranteed by the state power of the colonial- 
ists, their powerful coercive apparatus and virtually mili- 
tary occupation of the country. 

This feature of the Indian bourgeoisie gave rise to the spe- 
cific tactics adopted in a situation where feudal traditions 
and practices still predominated in rural areas. The nature 
of the oppressed people's political development and above 
all the role of bourgeois nationalism serving- to blur the con- 
tradictions between the classes, and also those within the 
propertied classes themselves, helped to shape the correlation 
of political forces in the struggle against the imperialists, giv- 
ing the bourgeoisie considerable scope for manoeuvring in 
their dealings with the peasantry. The bourgeoisie made use 
of the peasantry in the national liberation anti-imperialist 
struggle while having no truck with any simultaneous promo- 
tion of the anti-feudal peasant movement. 

All this enabled the bourgeoisie to renounce any active 
struggle against feudal rulers and landowners, who oppressed 
the Indian peasants, and led it to compromise with that 
stratum of society and opt for a reformist course of gradual 
elimination of feudal practices in rural life after it had as- 
sumed power, a course that would be long and excruciating 
for the peasantry. Indeed, could the Indian bourgeoisie have 
committed itself to an uprising against the feudal-landown- 
er system, seeing that even before the First World War and 
particularly so afterwards it was confronted by the emer- 
gence of an Indian proletariat and subsequently of a politi- 
cally aware working class, which led by a politically astute 
and organised vanguard began to challenge the bourgeoisie's 
leading role in the liberation movement, albeit at a distance? 

Where was the political leader who enjoyed sufficient po- 
litical influence and had at his disposal a sufficiently strong 
mass political organisation to lead the peasantry drawing it 
into the anti-imperialist struggle without fanning the flame 
of its anti-feudal aspirations? 

Gandhi provided just such a leader. There was no other 
political figure so close to the peasantry, who had a better 
knowledge of India's five hundred thousand villages than he. 
The peasants saw in Gandhi a spiritual leader, they virtual* 
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ly worshipped him. Yet, although his ideas in their own way 
gave expression to the mounting tide of the peasants' social 
protest and their social aspirations, and what Lenin referred 
to as the spinelessness of the patriarchal countryside, when 
it came to his basic ideological and political stand Gandhi 
remained undoubtedly a national-bourgeois leader. This ex - 
plains the situation in which Gandhi and the National Con- 
gress were able to channel the social awakening of the peas- 
antry so as to make use of its revolutionary potential in the 
movement for independence without letting the anti-imperi- 
alist struggle grow over into an agrarian social revolution. 

Meanwhile it should be remembered that India is a coun- 
try where the rural population accounts for almost 80 per 
cent of the total. The transformation of the semi-medieval 
social structure the bourgeoisie decided to procrastinate un- 
til after it had assumed power and to implement these changes 
in its own way, not so much in the interests of the peas- 
ants as in its own interests. The bourgeoisie calculated that 
precisely at that juncture it would be able to embark on a 
gradual restructuring of rural life in keeping with its own 
interests through the bourgeoisification of the landowners 
and the accelerated cultivation of an entrepreneur stratum 
of more prosperous peasants at the expense of the masses ot 
poor toilers. The extent to which the bourgeoisie succeeded 
in accomplishing this and by what methods is another issue 
all of its own on which a number of articles and books have 
already been written. Suffice it to point out here that although 
capitalism in rural India has made conspicuous advances, 
the bourgeois reform has by no means solved all aspects oj 
the agrarian question. The poor peasants deprived of virtu- 
ally any rights — those who own or rent tiny plots — still pre- 
dominate in rural areas; at the same time the numbers ot the 
rural proletariat have grown considerably, a factor which in- 
troduces essentially new features to life in these areas. 

Developments in India have provided confirmation for the 
Marxist-Leninist tenet to the effect that there exist within 
the national liberation movement two trends— on the one 
hand, the revolutionary- democratic trend, and on the other, 
the bourgeois -nationalist, reformist trend — and that the na- 
tional bourgeoisie plays an ambivalent political role. Both 
trends work towards the elimination of foreign domination 
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(and in lliis sense they have common objectives] and this 
explains the natural alliance that takes shape between the 
two. A united anti-imperialist front of all forces involved in 
the national liberation struggle was and remains a vital pre- 
requisite for the attainment and consolidation of national 
independence. Yet in cases where the revolutionary demo- 
crats set themselves the task of accomplishing - an agrarian rev- 
olution in the course of the national liberation struggle and 
later also attempt to introduce other social changes in the in- 
terests of the people, the representatives of the bourgeois-na- 
tionalist, reformist trend adopt, as a rule, a negative attitude 
towards these and go out of their way to draw a sharp 
dividing line between the question of power and agrarian 
and social issues. 



Political independence in India led to significant changes 
in the alignment of class forces in the country, to qualitative 
changes in the framework of national unity. Gandhism grad- 
ually ceased" to be the only ideological and political means 
of uniting different classes. It lost this function because of 
objective conditions (the country's transition to independent 
bourgeois development with all the ensuing consequences) 
and because this turning-point in India's contemporary histo- 
ry almost coincided* with the assassination of the man whose 
personal qualities, perhaps as much as his philosophical and 
political doctrine and activity, did so much towards consol- 
idating India's national forces. In the quarter of a century 
since India's independence was proclaimed, the trend to- 
wards the emergence, ideological separation and independent 
political organisation of opposing class forces has become 
more marked and developed considerably. This trend has 
progressed so far that there is no longer the former founda- 
tion, or the former constancy and stability of a united na- 
tion-wide front, although the historical inertia of its influence 
still affects many classes and social strata of contemporary 
Indian society. 

Since India is still often subjected to imperialist pressure, 


* India's independence was proclaimed on August 15, 1917, and 
Gandhi was killed on January 30, 1948. 
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national unity to resist this pressure not only plays a his- 
torically positive role but also temporarily galvanises, as it 
were, the emerging interest of all the anti-imperialist, na- 
tional-revolutionary, national-reformist and proletarian 
forces in resisting this imperialist pressure. Today the initia- 
tive in resisting imperialist pressure is more and more often 
taken by Left democratic and progressive sections of India. 
Although the latter arc still scattered they are growing strong- 
er and present a serious obstacle to big monopoly capital and 
feudal Hindu reaction in their drive for power. The parties 
of Right-wing reaction, whose extremism Gandhi attacked on 
several occasions, represent a most dangerous alternative to 
the more inlluential Centrist current in the Congress, which is 
still the country's strongest party. 

The above-mentioned qualitative changes in the align- 
ment of class forces in India have not, of course, led to the 
disappearance of Gandhism from the political scene. Gan- 
dhi's prestige was too great, and his influence too strong, par- 
ticularly among the peasants and urban petty bourgeoisie, 
for the concepts of Gandhism no longer to be used in the po- 
litical struggle, the more so in India's political vocabulary. 
Gandhian concepts arc widely used in the propaganda of 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties of different shades. To 
a certain extent, Gandhism shares the same fate as the for- 
mer national anti-imperialist unity that developed during 
the fight for independence. Just like this unity produced 
cracks and revealed more and more class contradictions, there 
took place an ideological weakening of Gandhism. Parties to 
both the Right and the Left of the National Congress have 
contributed to this ideological weakening. Today bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois trends, many of which are rivals, arc 
making use only of isolated Gandhian concepts and ideas in 
their own interests, usually interpreting them in a tenden- 
tious, dogmatic light. But even in the National Congress itself 
the moral and political values of Gandhism and its economic 
and social doctrine are now viewed differently. 

Gandhism, with its eternal, abstract, Utopian categories 
that lack dialectical logic, was always inclined to proclaim 
religious and moral postulates as universal truths in the polit- 
ical struggle. It has become something of a Holy Writ. It 
has not escaped the sad fate of all such doctrines: groups and 
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parties with widely differing, mutually exclusive interests, 
which sometimes have nothing in common with the spirit of 
the original and the historical activities of its creator, resort 
to them for corroboration. 

Indian reactionaries are trying to take maximum advan- 
tage of Gandhi's prestige and the popularity of" Gandhism. 
Both the Right-wing forces within the National Congress and 
the reactionary Jan Sangh and Swatantra parties seek in 
Gandhi's social and economic concepts support for their 
criticism of the sometimes inconsistent, but historically pro- 
gressive socio-economic changes carried out by the Congress 
and for attacks on state planning, the state sector, the indus- 
trialisation policy, partial restriction of the monopolies and 
even the essentially half-hearted bourgeois agrarian reform. 
Reaction is using the name of Gandhi to further evil objec- 
tives — to undermine confidence between the peoples of India, 
even to justify the essentially harmful centrifugal aspirations 
that are cultivated in certain Indian states by irresponsible 
elements more interested in weakening and undermining a 
united multi-national India than in consolidating its unity and 
might. The forces of reaction are trying to disrupt India's 
friendly relations with the socialist countries and are kindl- 
ing enmity towards Indian democrats, progressive forces, the 
working class and the Communist Party. 

Centrist groups in the Indian National Congress refer to 
Gandhi's idea of non-violence to justify the inconsistency 
and delays in elaborating and carrying through democratic 
retorms, as a result of which the very idea of Gandhian non- 
violence, which was energetic and mobile, and was an appeal 
to the masses in the period of struggle against imperialism, 
is being distorted as an unwarrantcdly persistent acceptance 
of chronic and blatant social evils. 

It is natural that bourgeois politicians of all shades should 
find Gandhi's ideas of tutelage, fully understandable in an 
underdeveloped class society waging a nation-wide struggle 
against alien rule, an active means for blunting the class 
consciousness of the working people in a new historical con- 
text, when the working class and the toiling peasantry must 
contend first with big monopoly capital and then with the 
national bourgeoisie and capitalist landowners who have 
grown rich and powerful. 
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Sincere, honest men, of whom there are many, who have 
remained true to Gandhi's anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist, 
democratic ideals, arc subjecting to thorough criticism hypo- 
critical attempts by the bourgeoisie to use Gandhi's prestige 
to conceal their pursuit of narrowly selfish class interests. 
Even Gandhi's most faithful pupils and followers, however, 
men such as Vinoba Bhave, have made a far-reaching reap- 
praisal of values in the framework of Gandhian concepts. On 
the one hand, they are inclined to narrow the social aspects 
of Gandhism. On the other, they are afraid to use the proven 
method of mass non-violent resistance against today's 
propertied exploiter classes and are gradually replacing the 
principle of non-violent resistance to social evils with appeals 
lor non-resistance in general. The active social character of 
Gandhi's ideas and his intervention in social and political 
life on the side of the masses, even in those specific forms 
which he employed, are being buried in oblivion by Indian 
bourgeois politicians and ideologists. Imitators of Gandhism 
tend to present it exclusively as a path of individual moral 
perfection and as a categorical demand for reconciliation 
among all classes. 

It should be borne in mind that not everything labelled 
Gandhism really comes under that heading. There are now 
fairly widespread attempts in India to use Gandhi's name 
to further interests which run contrary to the essence of his 
doctrine. That is why a one-sided notion of Gandhism as 
the ideology of the Indian bourgeoisie exclusively does not 
provide a reliable foundation for opposing these attempts 
and bringing out their truly speculative significance — that of 
assimilating a popular ideology and placing it completely at 
the service of capitalism and reaction. 

The period that separates us from the Indian people's 
struggle for independence enables us to appraise Gandhism 
more objectively today. It is now clear that Gandhism, the 
ideological and political doctrine which Gandhi created and 
put into practice, was still, despite its tendency towards 
frequent compromise with the all-powerful colonial rulers, 
implacably hostile to colonialism and unswervingly bent on 
achieving its ultimate goal, national independence. Gandhi's 
compromises led to a temporary curtailment of the mass 
movement, but each time, under Gandhi's leadership, the 
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liberation movement took a new lease of life at a higher 
level, putting forward more clear-cut demands. Gandhi's life 
and work show irrefutably that he always remained true to 
the anti-colonialist, anti-imperialist, anti-racialist fight, true 
to the humanistic, although not in every way realistic ideal of 
social justice comprehensible to the peasant masses and the 
people as a whole. 

There is stiil clearly much truth in the description of the 
social importance of Gandhi's work provided by his out- 
standing associate Jawaharlal Nehru. It should be remem- 
bered," wrote Nehru, "that the nationalist movement in 
India, like all nationalist movements, was essentially a bour- 
geois movement. It represented the natural historical stage 
of development, and to consider it or to criticise it as a work- 
ing-class movement is wrong. Gandhi represented that move- 
ment and the Indian masses in relation to that movement to 
a supreme degree, and he became the voice of the Indian 
people to that extent. He functioned inevitably within the 
orbit ol nationalist ideology, but the dominating passion that 
consumed him was a desire to raise the masses. In this re- 
spect he was always ahead of the nationalist movement, and 
he gradually made it, within the limits of his own ideology, 
turn in this direction, , . . 

"It is perfectly true that Gandhi, functioning in the nation- 
alist plane, does not think in terms of the conflict of classes, 
and tries to compose their differences. But the action he has 
indulged in and taught the people has inevitably raised mass 
consciousness tremendously and made social issues vital. And 
his insistence on the raising of the masses at the cost, wher- 
ever necessary, of vested interests has given a strong orienta- 
tion to the national movement in favour of the masses. *** 

Progressive circles in India are anxious to prevent the 
democratic content of Gandhi's doctrine from being emascu- 
lated. Gandhi's name and ideas must not be appropriated by 
the reactionary bourgeoisie and landowners, who are acting 
against the interests of the people and ignoring Gandhi's 
anti-imperialist democratic humanism. 

There have always been fundamental ideological and 
tactical differences between Gandhi's followers and India's 
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consistent progressives, revolutionaries and champions of 
scientilic socialism. But these are the people with the most 
sincere and deepest respect for Gandhi's activity and noble 
objectives. It is they who take up Gandhi's democratic and 
social ideal, lending it meaningful, scientific content, in their 
fight for a better future for the Indian people. It is they who 
are using his methods to inspire the masses and rally together 
a mass movement, appreciating that Gandhi's tactics is one 
of the universal forms of mass-scale national liberation 
and class struggle evolved by the world revolutionary mo- 
vement. 

Unity of all the democratic Left forces of India is an urgent 
priority at the present time. Those who have remained true 
to the memory of the great champion of India's independence 
and the best that he introduced into the national liberation 
movement have a vital part to play in that united stand. 

When speaking of trends in ideological and political devel- 
opment, if Gandhism is approached as a political philosophy 
which the Indian bourgeoisie has adapted to its class needs- 
then it emerges that two socio-political trends — Gandhism 
and scientific socialism— are the most widespread in India 
in a specific social environment, sometimes embracing diver- 
gent groups— the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intelligentsia 
—and sometimes those of similar social environment— the 
working class, peasantry and urban petty bourgeoisie. 
Although the influence of the ideas of Gandhism, on the one 
hand, and that of scientific socialism, on the other, were on 
very different scales in view of the enormous prevalence of 
Gandhism, taken all in all, the main struggle for influence on 
the masses has been and still is being waged between these 
two ideological trends. The Indian bourgeoisie is well aware 
of this. It welcomed Gandhism back in the years of struggle 
for independence precisely because it was an ideology that 
could be used against scientific socialism, which was spread- 
ing rapidly in India, especially in educated urban revolu- 
tionary circles and among Left-wing democratic youth. The 
national bourgeoisie, as represented by the Indian National 
Congress, sought in Gandhism a guarantee against the spread 
of the ideas of scientific socialism among the working people 
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while using- it at the same time to express nation-wide anti- 
imperialist interests. 

Today too, Gandhism and scientific socialism arc the two 
main trends in the ideological life of Indian society. 

What actually is the attitude to Gandhism and scientific 
socialism in India? Gandhism in modern India is understood 
in two ways. There is the orthodox understanding of it as a 
system of Gandhi's anti-imperialist and peasant-socialist 
views, and there is Gandhism as interpreted by a large 
number of bourgeois schools which contradict one another 
(even when it comes to the basic concepts of Gandhism), and 
which adopt only a few of Gandhi's ideas and refashion 
them in accordance with their own specific class interests. 
Gandhism in the first sense—a product of the national libera- 
tion struggle of the Indian people— possesses important ele- 
ments ol a democratic nature. This makes it possible to speak 
of its affinity, in a certain respect, with any genuinely dem- 
ocratic, progressive movement. It could well serve to pave the 
way for an anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist, anti-racialist :, 
anti-war, anti -feudal and anti-monopoly struggle by ail the 
democratic and progressive forces in India that uphold the 
interests of the broad popular masses. Supporters of scientific 
socialism and supporters of Gandhism in a single national- 
democratic front could constitute a powerful force in the 
fight for peace, consolidation of national independence, 
democracy and social progress. All democratic and progres- 
sive social movements today, including those in India, have 
certain goals in common. One of these goals, which Indian 
Marxists have put forward in recent years, is the restriction 
and eventual elimination of foreign and local monopoly 
capitalism and the preparation of conditions for India's 
gradual abandonment of the path of capitalist development. 
This grandiose prospect calls for joint efforts; it will give rise 
to further differentiation among followers of Gandhism but 
rally together all the more closely all dedicated supporters of 
social progress. 

When it comes to an interpretation of Gandhism that places 
it at the service of the narrow class interests of India's big 
bourgeoisie and reactionary forces trying to set Gandhi's 
social ideals off against the democratic movement, in order 
to emasculate their anti-capitalist content, any attempt to 
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find common goals with scientific socialism is utterly point- 
less. There is no point of contact between them, only a con- 
flict of opposites. 

There are features, however, in the genuine, politically 
untainted understanding of Gandhism which made it easy 
in the past, and still make it easy, for representatives of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and Indian reaction to use Gandhism in 
their own interests. If it had not been for this, the Indian 
bourgeoisie would never have been able to utilise Gandhism. 

An analysis of Gandhism from the standpoint of scientific 
socialism reveals not only a definite organic link between 
Gandhism and bourgeois interests and ideas, which is perfect- 
ly natural and inevitable in any type of nationalistic reform- 
ism and Utopian socialism, but also the fact that Gandhism is 
acceptable to a certain degree from the viewpoint of bourgeois 
class interests. The combination in Gandhism of a trenchant 
exposure of capitalist society from moral, religious and ethical 
positions with the advancement of methods for changing 
capitalist society that guarantee the stability of its founda- 
tions and preserve it. in so far as that is possible, from being 
brought down by revolution, left no room for doubt that the 
Indian bourgeoisie would view it with sympathy despite 
Gandhi's critical attitude to bourgeois morality and the bour- 
geois way of life. 

There are certain affinities in spheres other than the fight 
for national independence between Gandhism and scientific 
socialism. Sincere concern for the welfare of the masses and 
a desire to improve the position of the working people and 
establish a society of social justice are reflected in Gandhism 
in its proclamation of the Utopian and archaic ideal of Sar- 
vodaya. Gandhism, like any other version of Utopian socialism 
or national socialism, reflects a number of principles which 
scientific socialism advanced more than a hundred years 
ago: the obligation for all to work, an end to the ex- 
ploitation of man by man and the division of society into 
classes, public ownership of the chief means of production, 
the distribution of material wealth according to work, and a 
number of other principles. These appear to be the only points 
of contact between Gandhism and scientific socialism in their 
approach to the major problems lacing Indian society. In all 
else differences predominate: in criticism of capitalist society, 
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in the socialist ideal, in methods of fighting to achieve social- 
ism, concepts of classes and the class struggle, the state of the 
iiiture, and the social and party-political forces destined by 
history to bring about social justice on earth and which are 
really in a position to do so. On all these basic questions of 
the theory and practice of transforming contemporary society 
scientific socialism stands in opposition to Gandhism, as 
-science does to utopia. materialism to idealism and dialectics 
to metaphysics. 

At times Gandhi came forward with brilliant exposure of 
capitalist and feudal oppression: 

"How exactly do you think the Indian princes, landlords, 
millowncrs and moneylenders and other profiteers are 
enriched?" 

"At the present moment, by exploiting the masses," was 
Gandhi's reply. 

"Have these classes any social justification to live more 
comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant who does 
the work which provides the wealth?" 

"No justification," replied Gandhi categorically/ 1 ' But these 
were not the all-important motifs in Gandhi's criticism of 
modern exploiter society. Gandhi's condemnation of "Euro- 
pean" civilisation lacks clear-cut social orientation and a 
knowledge of the real ways and methods of overcoming the 
social evils he correctly noted. The fact that Gandhi made 
"European" civilisation the object of his criticism highlighted 
his censure of European (machine) civilisation, not bourgeois 
civilisation. Hence, Gandhi's criticism centres around not the 
capitalist mode of production but machine production in gen- 
eral, whose development the ancestors of the modern Indians 
categorically opposed. It was in machines that Gandhi saw 
the source of social evils: unemployment, exploitation, the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, and so on. 
Gandhi docs not say that all these consequences of large- 
scale industry have a historically transitory, class character. 
The enemy is not the exploiter classes but the machine. 

As to the relations between classes in the process 
of the "cursed machine production", Gandhi did not 
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see them as the material, objective foundation of the evils 
of the exploiter society he castigated. Gandhi saw that class 
contradictions existed, but he did not attach decisive impor- 
tance to them, considering them a superstructure on naturally 
healthy human relations. Conflicts arise and are aggravated 
by man's greed, self-love, moral degradation and delusions. 
The normal state of relations between the landowners and 
the peasants, between the capitalists and the workers should 
be harmonious co-operation. Gandhi ignored the class-based 
economic laws of social development. His philosophy of 
history is idealistic and ignores the political and economic 
laws governing the historical process. Consequently, Gandhi's 
ideas about the best and most equitable social changes have 
a subjective and voluntaristic ring about them. According to 
Gandhi, people must be filled with a sense of noble morality 
and then, in time, social justice is certain to prevail. Class 
peace and the paternalism of the propertied classes in rela- 
tion to the poor are inherent in Gandhism. If a class struggle 
docs arise it is only because the capitalists and the land- 
owners have ceased to feel responsible, to realise they are 
the fathers of a big family, that they themselves are part of 
this family. Of the workers' struggle against the Indian cap- 
italists Gandhi had the following to say: "In the West an 
eternal conflict has set up between capital and labour. Each 
party considers the other as his natural enemy. That spirit 
seems to have entered India also, and if it finds a permanent 
lodgement it would be the end of our industry and of our 
peace. If both the parties were to realise that each is depen- 
dent on the other, there will be little cause for quarrel.'" 1 * 

Gandhi did not reckon with the fact that the social and 
economic conditions of man's public and private life and his 
bourgeois or feudal mode of producing material wealth and 
cultural values represent an insurmountable barrier to the 
universal adherence to lofty moral principles in a class 
society. Gandhi's non-violent method of changing the world 
is an old, honest and sincere method, but many years of his- 
tory, including Indian history, have shown that to appeal 
to the exploited not to use violence against their exploiters 
and to the exploiters to be kind to the people they exploit is 
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fruitless. Jawaharlal Nehru, one of Gandhi's closest associates, 
presented and solved such problems in a much more realistic 
way. In An Autobiography he wrote: "If there is one thing 
that history shows it is this: that economic interests shape 

the political views of groups and classes Non-violence . . . 

can, I think, carry us a long way, but I doubt if it can take 
us to the final goal. . . . The present conflicts in society, na- 
tional as well as class conflicts, can never be resolved except 
by coercion.""" 

Such, in the most general of outlines, is Gandhi's criticism 
of "European" civilisation. Such are the concepts which 
Gandhi advanced almost one hundred years after the appear- 
ance of the Communist Manifesto and Marx's Capital. After 
the emergence of the world's first socialist country, and in the 
midst of an incipient revolutionary overthrow of Gandhi's 
hated "machine civilisation", that is, capitalism, such doc- 
trines sounded Utopian, while Gandhi's criticism of capitalism 
in opposition to the scientific theory of Marxism was simply 
inept. 

Marx, too, passionately exposed the evils of '"European" 
civilisation, not only passionately but also profoundly. How- 
ever, to Marx the point at issue was not European civilisation 
but capitalist civilisation. With scientific irrefutability he 
demonstrated to the world the calamities which machine pro- 
duction had brought the toiling masses. But, said Marx, the 
fault lies not in machines but in capitalist methods of indus- 
trialisation. In exposing these methods he also singled out the 
historical laws underlying capitalisms colonial seizures, 
including the British conquest of India with all the horrors 
committed by ' European civilisers" in that country. Marx 
exposed the class nature of bourgeois civilisation, and the 
class nature of the introduction of machinery. 

Precisely the scientific nature of Marx's criticism of capi- 
talist society led him on to the equally well-grounded and 
convincing definition of socialism as a society which resolves 
all the contradictions of the capitalist system. But a socialist 
society comes into being on the foundations of the material 
culture of capitalism and uses all the values of technologic ul 
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progress, first and foremost, large-scale industry, machine 
production of producer and consumer goods, that capitalism 
brings in its wake. Gandhi's emotional and romantic approach 
to his criticism of bourgeois civilisation naturally leads him 
to an illusory, Utopian conception of socialism. 

Gandhi was continuing the tradition of the early Utopians, 
who viewed the triumph of abstract ideals of justice as a 
return to the "golden age". As Gandhi painted it, Sarvodaya, 
a society of the welfare of all, is an idealised picture of the 
Indian peasant commune with its closed, self-contained econ- 
omy, a combination of handicrafts and agriculture, with ex- 
tremely primitive implements. This commune, which never 
saved its members from oppression by Asiatic despot, con- 
queror or feudalistic clan-cum-tribal clique, was always based 
on the cruel laws of the caste system, and for centuries had 
isolated the country and its people from the outside world. 
This idyllic commune has long since vanished from the face 
of India; it disintegrated, its ancient communal principles 
inexorably undermined by the spread of a commodity econ- 
omy and then capitalism, first headed by the British colonial- 
ists, and then by India's own bourgeoisie, capitalist land- 
owners and increasing numbers of rich peasants. 

Gandhi's Sarvodaya is not so much a reflection of Indian 
reality in which, it goes without saying, there are no elements 
of Sarvodaya, as a yearning for the past. Only Gandhi's 
insufficiently clear idea of the march of history and the inev- 
itable evolution of human society from a lower to a higher 
stage could present an archaic picture of Sarvodaya as an 
ideal for the future. Since, according to Gandhi, all move- 
ment forward and modern machine civilisation give rise to 
social calamities and moral torment and suffering for the 
people, the only way out is a return, by an effort of its power, 
to the simple morals and manners of the patriarchal past. 
Gandhi bids men look not to the future but to the past. 
Support for a new society, he proposes, should be sought 
not in the increasingly stronger elements of social progress 
that capitalism unwittingly produces, but in preserving the 
survivals of doomed forms of production and social practices. 

Even if we assume something that is quite impossible — 
that a society of the Sarvodaya type could he artificially 
created, this would by no means lead to the establishment of 
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the principles of socialism. The extreme technical backward- 
ness of such a society would be a great hindrance to eco- 
nomic, cultural and moral progress. Slogans about universal 
plenty, a rise in cultural standards and other appeals would 
cease to have any bearing on reality. What is more, in this 
artificial social unit, re-created and isolated from its natural 
environment, the implacable internal laws of social develop- 
ment would begin to operate and produce the same elements 
of decay and disintegration that once before in the course ot 
a long period of historical change caused the Indian commune 
to degenerate into an archaic institution sanctifying, through 
ancient customs (now of a pseudo-democratic nature), feudal 
and capitalist exploitation, and more often than not a mixture 
of both. 

Any analysis of Gandhism from the standpoint of scientific 
socialism usually devotes particular attention, and quite cor- 
rectly so, to the problem of ways and methods of achieving 
social change. Gandhism made non-violent resistance to evil 
its rallying standard. The discovery and implementation 
of this method are ascribed to Gandhi. Marxism is described 
by some of its critics, including a number of Gandhi's fol- 
lowers who obtained their information about Marxism 
second-hand, often from unreliable sources, as a resolute 
denial of the very principle of non-violence, as a synonym tor 
exclusivcly sanguinary armed struggle and an intrinsically 
violent armed movement. Such notions and such an inter- 
pretation of the difference between the Gandhian and scien- 
tific socialist stand on the question of force and non-violence 
naturally suit the ideological opponents of scientific socialism. 
However they have no factual basis and nothing to do with 
the real attitude of scientific socialism to the forms, methods, 
means and paths of struggle for national and social libera- 
tion. 

Few people today believe that supporters of scientific 
socialism, true revolutionaries, as opposed to dogmatists and 
adventurists, always support violent struggle everywhere. 
Such views are completely at variance with the historical 
truth; they contradict both the theory and revolutionary 
practice of Marxism. 

Marxists-Leninists have always been ready to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity, no matter how small, to advance the 
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national liberation movement and social revolution by peace- 
ful means, and have always believed that the basic interests 
of the working class and all working people make peaceful 
methods preferable to armed struggle. Gandhi's non-violence 
methods, stripped of their metaphysical and religious basis, 
are in fact nothing other than peaceful, unarmed methods of 
struggle. Gandhi did not discover them, although it 5s obvious 
that lie played an outstanding role in developing them and 
applying them against the rule of the British colonialists and 
South African racialists and in lending them a genuinely 
mass character, which made them infinitely more effective. 
Long before Gandhi appeared on the Indian political scene 
all, or almost all the methods from the arsenal of Satya- 
graha, from hunger-strikes, demonstrations, local and general 
strikes, and non-payment of taxes to the boycott of colonialist 
and racialist authorities, had been widely used by all manner 
of peoples, the international working-class and the national 
liberation movement. Moreover, the peasant movement in 
Western Europe, Russia, Latin America and many Asian 
countries in the 1 7th. 18th and 1 9th centuries, and the work- 
ing-class movement from the 18th century onwards were all 
familiar with the above-mentioned forms and methods of 
struggle. Gandhi was not the first to invent and use these 
means and methods of mass struggle, but he was the first 
to use them widely in the struggle against the British colo- 
nialists and, at the same time, to present them as the only 
moral means and methods conforming with religious tradi- 
tion. 

The history of the national liberation struggle in India 
includes powerful anti-colonialist revolts, general strikes by 
the proletariat, mass peasant movements and a widespread 
student and youth movement. It includes armed uprisings by 
workers, peasants, sailors of the Indian fleet and soldiers of 
the Anglo-Indian army. In the history of the Indian libera- 
tion movement we find great examples of courage and self- 
sacrifice. Specifically proletarian, revolutionary methods of 
struggle played an enormous part in the movement, some- 
times shaping its overall nature (as in 1947). But the backbone 
of the most mass forms of the movement was, of course, the 
peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie who followed 
Gandhi. 
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Gandhism made non-violence the only and the universal 
method of struggle, one that would supposedly solve with the 
least pain all the national and social contradictions in a class 
society or an oppressed country. Experience showed, however, 
that this is not so. Scientific socialism correctly refuses, in 
full accordance with mankind's practical experience gleaned 
over the centuries, and primarily the experience of the strug- 
gle waged by the working class and the peasantry of all 
countries, to make any particular methods of struggle 
absolute, turn them into dogma, or impose them on the 
masses uncritically, ignoring the specific demands of given 
periods, political situations and historical and national 
conditions. 

When the fierce resistance of foreign colonialists or a coun- 
try's own bourgeoisie and landowners renders peaceful 
methods ineffective and when an armed struggle is unleashed, 
that is, a war against the people, Marxists propose, with due 
regard for the concrete situation, a transition to more deci- 
sive methods of struggle, right up to the highest form of the 
class struggle, armed uprising and civil war. When the 
followers of Gandhi are forced to recognise that they cannot 
achieve their demands and ideals through non-violent meth- 
ods because of the violence of the colonialists, they put for- 
ward the argument that the popular masses are not ready 
for victory because they have not adhered to the religious- 
ethical principles of non-violent resistance and because they 
have rather often justly used force in reply to the force used 
by the colonialists. Gandhi's followers then urge the masses 
not to take an interest in the final results of the movement, to 
abandon it, and demand that the masses reconcile themselves 
to the impossibility of attaining the goals of the struggle and 
seek consolation in the knowledge that they have perf ormed 
their mora] and religious duty. This is the real difference 
between Gandhism and scientific socialism on the question 
of methods of mass struggle. 

Nehru's attitude to the problem of methods of struggle is of 
interest. Paying a deeply respectful tribute to Gandhi, he 
declared: " . . for us and for the National Congress as a whole 
the non-violent method was not. and could not be a religion 
or an unchallengeable creed or dogma. It could only be 
a policy and a method promising certain results, and by those 
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results it would have to be finally judged. Individuals might 
make of it a religion or incontrovertible creed. But no polit- 
ical organisation, so long as it remained political, could do 
so." : " Nehru's words require no explanation. Methods of mass 
struggle can never be universally applicable once and for 
all. They evolve from a particular situation, the objectives 
and results of the struggle and, in addition, the conduct of 
the enemy. If he does not surrender but uses violence against 
the people, he must be made to surrender by arms being taken 
up against him, when the situation calls for it, " in the 
name of humanism. 

Political organisation is of tremendous importance for the 
forces of democracy and peace. Therefore, the question of a 
vanguard political party and a socialist state, and the attitude 
adopted towards them by fighters for national freedom and 
social justice is of paramount importance. In this matter 
Gandhism cannot provide a reliable guide for the working 
people, although Gandhi had much just, trenchant criticism 
to make ol the bourgeois state, bourgeois democracy and, in 
particular, colonialism and racialism. 

Scientific socialism regards the socialist state as the main 
instrument for rebuilding society, and the party as the most 
reliable and only possible political organisation of like- 
minded people that can prepare for and carry out revolution- 
ary changes. Scientific socialism confronts the working peo- 
ple with the complex, galvanising task of organising them- 
selves politically, relying on the party, and under its leader- 
ship settling in their own favour the question of state power, 
the basic question in any revolution, and thus gaining posses- 
sion of a powerful instrument with which to shape the life 
and structure of society for the benefit of the exploited work- 
ing people. 

Gandhism proceeds from the anarchistic concept of the 
stale as an absolute evil, and even when Gandhi was forced to 
admit that the independent national state can and should 
be used to further progress, he still chose to have no truck 
with power since, in his opinion, all power corrupts. This is 
the position from which some modern followers of Gandhi 
appeal to the working people, proposing that the latter should 
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reconcile themselves to seeing representatives of the privi- 
leged classes stand at the helm of power. Gandhism does not 
suggest that the working people should create their own polit- 
ical parties, but it is not against men of labour having com- 
paratively low forms of organisation. The political arena is 
thus left to experienced members of the educated class, the 
bourgeois intelligentsia, and the bourgeoisie itself. This leaves 
the working people disarmed in the face of their class enemy, 
who is fully armed with state power and a party organi- 
sation. 

Gandhi was always in favour of the masses being involved 
in social movements. This is one of his greatest merits. It can 
be said without exaggeration that Gandhi's name, his anti- 
imperialist policy and tactics and his bold appeal to the 
people are connected with the transition of the Indian libera- 
tion movement from bourgeois loyalty to the colonialists, 
deference to British civilisation (such a marked feature of the 
National Congress before Gandhi) and petty-bourgeois terror- 
ism of the extremists, to a genuinely popular movement for 
independence. Nevertheless, Gandhism and scientific social- 
ism differ in their understanding of the role of the masses. 
Supporters of scientific socialism try to awaken and develop 
the revolutionary potential of the working people and make 
full use of it. They try to stimulate the initiative of the masses 
and give their revolutionary energy an outlet in diverse and 
purposeful forms of struggle. They have faith in the masses 
and their revolutionary creativity, their ability not only to 
destroy what has outlived itself and is hindering progress, 
but to build a new and better society. Gandhism always keeps 
the masses within the bounds of non-violent resistance. It 
needs the masses to carry out the leaders' will, but they can 
be allowed to act only within the strictly defined limits of 
peaceful resistance. Gandhism has always contained an cle- 
ment of deep distrust of the independent revolutionary crea- 
tivity of the masses in the liberation movement. From this 
it is clear why the attitude of Gandhism to the masses is based 
on the tutelage formula. 

Better than anyone else Gandhi knew how to stir up the 
masses of the Indian people against the colonialists, but at 
the same time he knew better than anyone else how to hold 
the masses back from open revolution, from revolutionary 
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action, thereby leaving himself the possibility of conducting 
negotiations with the colonial authorities. It is obvious that 
these tactics made Gandhi the most outstanding leader of a 
liberation movement led by the bourgeoisie. 

Here we have the starting-point of two different approaches 
to the working class. For Marxists-Leninists the working class 
is the advanced class, destined by history to play the leading 
role in the struggle for a just society. To Gandhi it was a 
product of "satanic, European civilisation", a class which was 
still too immature for political life and did not yet understand 
either its place in political life or the needs of the nation. 
Scientific socialism stakes its all on the industrial proletariat. 
Gandhism views the industrial proletariat as a potential op- 
ponent of the implementation of the principles of non-vio- 
lence, fears its political activity, and seeks to limit its efforts 
to a reformist fight for higher living standards. "I don't deny 
that such strikes can serve political ends. But they do not 
fall within the plan of non-violent non-co-operation. It does 
not require much eff ort to perceive that it is a most dangerous 
thing to make political use of labour until labourers under- 
stand the political conditions of the country and are prepared 
to work for the common good. This is hardly to be expected 
of them all of a sudden and until they have bettered their 
own condition so as to enable them to keep body and soul 
together in a decent manner. The greatest political contribu- 
tion, therefore, that labourers can make is to improve their 
own condition/'"" From this follows Gandhi's negative atti- 
tude to the idea of setting up an advanced political party of 
the proletariat. 

All the above-mentioned features, fundamental to Gan- 
dhism, also come to the fore in the attitude to the social system 
that exists in India today and to the classes which dominate 
it. The attitude of these classes to scientific socialism is irre- 
concilable, for they see it as uncompromisingly hostile to the 
very foundations of capitalist life. The ruling classes have 
always regarded Gandhism with definite sympathy. In popu- 
larising Gandhism many ideologists of the Indian bourgeoisie 
endeavour to establish it as the world outlook of the Indian 
people. This despite the fact that Gandhi and his faithful 
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followers were subjectively sincerely opposed to capitalism. 
Why is this happening? The fact of the matter is that 
although Gandhism is anti-capitalistic, the fundamental 
characteristics of Gandhism already discussed do not threaten 
India's capitalist development in any way. Gandhism has 
he come, as it were, an organic part of the bourgeois order in 
contemporary India, which in a number of economic spheres 
has reached the stage of monopoly capitalism. Bourgeois ide- 
ologists arc trying to find a new way of using Gandhism to 
protect the present social system from encroachment on the 
part of the exploited classes. 

Gandhi's non-violence methods proved to be sufficiently 
effective in the struggle against the colonialists for national 
independence. Combined with non-Gandhian methods, at 
times with extreme, violent methods of struggle to which the 
masses resorted despite Gandhi, Gandhi's non- violent re- 
sistance led to the establishment of an independent Indian 
state. But ever since the establishment of independence Gan- 
dhi's doctrine has proved powerless to change in any substan- 
tial way the position of hundreds of millions of working 
people. 

The objective task of the ruling classes in India today is to 
splinter the working-class movement and weaken the influence 
of Left circles and the ideology of scientific socialism. Hence 
their flexible combination of diverse means of class struggle, 
ranging from political manoeuvring to brutal repression, from 
popularisation of the Utopian ideas of Gandhism, ""Indian 
socialism"', to the terror of the Shiv Sena, the latter-day fascist 
organisation set up by Bombay monopolists to frighten the 
working people. The only really significant application of 
Gandhian methods in India today is when they are used to 
further the interests of the working people, against the in- 
terests of the bourgeoisie, when Left circles use them in mass 
Satyagraha campaigns conducted to back up the socio- 
economic and socio-political demands of the working 
people. 

Modern Gandhism has preserved its general-democratic 
features. These have not lost their importance, especially in 
view of the intensive penetration of American capital and 
its ideology into India and the offensive of the Indian mo- 
nopolies. On this foundation — an anti-imperialist, anti-mo- 
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nopoly movement — broad co-operation among democratic, 
progressive forces is still possible. 

In the post-war period and especially in the past few years 
a number of non-Marxist ideological trends in the national 
liberation movement have been developing in the direction 
of a rapprochement with scientific socialism (national democ- 
racy). Gandhism has not developed along this path. While 
stressing the democratic content of Gandhism, we cannot 
ignore the fact that Gandhism as represented by the majority 
of its contemporary followers is tending to veer further and 
further away from scientific socialism. 

Gandhism has long been a subject of investigation by 
Soviet scholars. In the past, mistakes have been made in 
Soviet literature on this subject, stemming from a somewhat 
one-sided approach, which has been justly and tellingly criti- 
cised. The mistakes were due to many factors, among them 
the long period during which India was isolated from the 
Soviet Union and the international working-class movement, 
an inadequate knowledge of India and of the specific condi- 
tions obtaining there and profoundly unique national tradi- 
tions so vividly reflected in Gandhism. A sectarian approach 
to a number of major questions of the general-democratic 
stage in the Indian national liberation revolution, including 
an underestimation of the anti-imperialist role of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie, also considerably influenced Soviet 
research into Indian affairs in the thirties and forties. Ap- 
praisals of Gandhism in Soviet Marxist literature were also 
shaped by the lack of unity in the tactics advocated within 
the national liberation movement in India, which sometimes 
resulted in political forces, objectively destined to fight to- 
gether against imperialism, fighting imperialism separately at 
various periods, and sometimes even fighting amongst them- 
selves. Finally, the objective difficulty of studying a phe- 
nomenon as complex and contradictory as Gandhism 
should also be taken into account. In the ardour of anti- 
imperialist struggle and ideological polemics between 
Marxists and national-reformists not everyone succeeded 
in fully comprehending the phenomenon and its many 
facets. 

During the last twenty years friendly ties with India have 
grown much closer and now extend to a wide range of fields. 

17-910 
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This means that Soviet specialists have much better oppor- 
tunities for profound and creative study of India's recent 
history. 

Latter works of historical research have introduced us to 
political and ideological developments in India at the turn 
of the century when Gandhi first came into his own as a 
thinker and public figure while leading the Indian movement 
in South Africa against racial oppression. During that period 
Gandhi kept in close contact with his native country where 
despite the seemingly indestructible rule of the British colo- 
nialists a national liberation movement was taking shape. 
Two main trends had already emerged in that movement — 
the liberal trend associated mainly with the upper echelons 
ot the propertied classes that were embarking on bourgeois 
development, and the democratic radical-nationalist trend 
that gave voice to the tide of protest against India's enslave- 
ment that was mounting among the people including wide 
circles of the emergent Indian bourgeoisie. 

Progressive figures in the movement for national libera- 
tion appealed to the people to embark on a decisive strug- 
gle against colonial rule and voiced the mounting indignation 
of the popular masses against the medieval social oppression, 
against the yoke of landowners and moneylenders, against 
ruthless exploitation in the capitalist industry that was ap- 
pearing on the Indian horizon. However, as a rule, their 
democratism was actually confined to the bourgeois nation- 
alism of an oppressed nation which inevitably blurred and 
concealed class contradictions and at best gave rise to a 
striving for social compromise. 

Nevertheless dreams of a society free of exploitation and 
oppression, although of a profoundly Utopian character, were 
taking shape as a result of social processes such as the awak- 
ening of national consciousness and deepening of social 
contradictions as bourgeois relations started to develop, as 
patriarchal patterns of life were disrupted and the peasant 
masses impoverished in the light of the merciless advance 
of foreign capital, as 'Indian" capitalism started to spread 
rapidly throughout, the country, as the people's indignation 
against national and medieval social oppression approached 
breaking-point, and, last but not least, as certain sections of 
the Indian intelligentsia started to acquaint themselves not 
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only with enlightened liberal-bourgeois social thought but 
also with criticism of bourgeois society; all this determined 
the trends of thought to be found among progressive leaders 
lending their ideological searchings a democratic slant. Their 
social views had certain elements in common with Russian 
Narodism and the ideas of Lev Tolstoi. However a socio- 
historical comparison of the ideas that linked Gandhi and 
Tolstoi starting out from Lenin's analysis of the great Rus- 
sian writer's world outlook reveals major differences be- 
tween the essentially bourgeois-nationalist political stand 
adopted by Gandhi and Tolstoi's position. 

Gandhi's national liberation and democratic aspirations 
explain the important fact that as leader of the anti-imperial- 
ist movement in India he was greatly influenced by the first 
Russian revolution, which stimulated the awakening of the 
peoples of Asia, including the Indian people. Among other 
aspects of the momentum this revolution lent the Indian 
struggle was Gandhi's embracing of Tolstoi's critical ap- 
proach, and of the experience (naturally within the limits of 
his own overall attitudes) of organised mass liberation strug- 
gle; Gandhi regarded the all-Russia political strike in October 
1905 as a "great lesson" for Indian patriots and appealed to 
them to manifest "the same strength" as the Russians on that 
occasion. 

Gandhi did not have an adequate grasp of scientific 
socialism and could not embrace its principles. Yet not only 
his destiny as leader of the Indian national liberation move- 
ment but also the subsequent evolution of his social ideas 
showed undeniable traces of the influence of the victorious 
Great October Socialist Revolution which, over several de- 
cades, was to leave its mark on the development of the Indian 
people's anti- imperialist struggle and create important pre- 
conditions for its upsurge. Without abandoning his nation- 
alist outlook and while criticising Bolshevism on account of 
its atheistic character and its adherence to class struggle, 
Gandhi nevertheless acknowledged the greatness of the 
"Bolshevik ideal" and looked upon Lenin as a great spirit 
and was full of admiration for the selflessness of the Russian 
Communists. At the time when the liberation struggle in 
India was particularly intense and its fighters were being 
subjected to cruel repression by the British, Gandhi often 
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referred to the experience of the Soviet people and' their 
moral integrity; he saw the Soviet Union as the defender 
of the working" people and the exploited masses throughout 
the whole world. Another significant point is that as the na- 
tional liberation movement developed a good number of its 
foremost participants adopted a scientific socialist stand and 
many Indian patriots,, regardless of their political views, 
gleaned inspiration from the achievements of socialism in the 
USSR. Gandhi's views on a number of important aspects of 
the democratic transformation of Indian society gradually 
evolved in a progressive direction. 

At the present time any ideological or political trend of 
significance that has won recognition and can claim to be 
acknowledged as democratic or progressive is inevitably held 
up against the greatest social movement of the modern age, 
against the most advanced world outlook — Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. This reflects the profound respect in which scientific 
socialism is held: it has become an irresistible material force 
which through the experience and action of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people has demonstrated the possibility of an effectual 
and just transformation of society by means of class struggle 
and social revolution. 

Many Indians who honestly and sincerely share Gandhi's 
outlook attempt to compare Gandhism with Marxism in order 
to promote their influence among the masses. Usually they 
point out that Gandhism took up the finest principles of scien- 
tific socialism, but outstripped the latter from a humanist 
point of view and went on to adapt these principles to India's 
needs. In adopting this approach Gandhi's followers acknowl- 
edge the power of the impact produced on the popular masses 
by socialist ideas, an impact all the greater in view of 
the fact that these ideas are backed up by the obvious and 
incontestable successes scored by the socialist countries in 
comparison with the record of the developing countries who 
are still following the capitalist path. There are of course 
other supporters of Gandhism who are less objective and 
who oppose communism. For them any comparison between 
Gandhism and Marxism is merely used to brand the ideas 
of Marx and Lenin and scientific socialism as obsolete and 
declare that these ideas have been overtaken by this or that 
new doctrine including up-dated bourgeois Gandhism. For 
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Marxists-Leninists a scientific comparison of these two ideol- 
ogies provides a criterion for an assessment of the theory and 
practice of Gandhism. 

When considering Gandhism in comparison with scientific 
socialism fundamental differences come to light, including 
diametrically opposed solutions for central philosophical and 
sociological problems. Yet these differences between the two 
systems and the two methods of social transformation should 
not conceal the fact that the two ideologies have objectively 
been, remain and can still be allies in the struggle against 
colonialism, imperialism, war and reaction. 

Lenin was well aware that the world revolutionary pro- 
cess could gain powerful irresistible momentum from the 
objective and irreconcilable clash of interests between a wide 
range of social forces, on the one hand, and the forces of im- 
perialism and bourgeois reaction, on the other. Hence his 
appeal for a close alliance and interaction of the proletarian 
vanguard in the West with the peasant masses, the oppressed 
peoples of the East. Precisely this tenet of Lenin's concerning 
the unity of all anti-imperialist forces underlies the strategy 
adopted today by the international working-class and com- 
munist movement in the struggle against imperialism as man- 
kind's principal enemy and against the imperialists' allies in 
the newly liberated countries. Lenin was convinced that the 
proletariat standing at the head of the world revolutionary 
struggle would not form or make arbitrary random choice 
of its allies. These allies would emerge in the course of the 
development of society and of the struggles within that 
society, and any genuinely popular movement aspiring after 
ideals of national freedom and social justice, regardless of the 
stand it adopted to scientific socialism, in view of its demo- 
cratic or anti- imperialist implications would provide an ally 
in the international proletarian class struggle. 

Lenin's attitude to Gandhism exemplifies this approach 
in the context of the movement against the rule of the British 
imperialists in India. Since the very beginning of the twen- 
tieth century India had attracted his attention and in the years 
when socialist rule was asserting itself in Russia, Lenin paid 
particularly close attention to that great country seeing the 
liberation struggle of the Indian people as a force capable 
of inflicting defeat on the British imperialists who at that time 
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appeared unassailable. Lenin revealed profound insight into 
all the internal contradictions of Gandhism, the illusory na- 
ture of the ideas put forward by this "Tolstoian- Indian" 
concerning progress and of his well-intentioned dreams of set- 
ting up the Kingdom of God on earth by appealing to the 
colonialists' and exploiters' sense of moral duty. It was none 
other than Lenin in his debate with M. N. Roy, trying at the 
beginning of the twenties to foist upon the Comintern his 
concept of the national bourgeoisie as a counter-revolutionary 
force, who upheld his interpretation of Gandhi's ideas and 
methods as a revolutionising factor in the Indian national 
liberation movement and who came out in favour of support- 
ing Gandhi's anti-imperialist objectives and co-operating with 
him. 

Lenin, while remaining an irreconcilable opponent of bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois nationalist ideology and campaign- 
ing for the organisational and political independence of 
the proletarian vanguard, succeeded in encouraging, support- 
ing and making maximum use of all anti-imperialist, dem- 
ocratic, humanist, subjective-socialist elements inherent in 
such ideology in the interests of the world revolutionary move- 
ment. When evaluating Gandhism Lenin ascribed decisive 
importance to its democratic and anti-imperialist charac- 
ter. Marxists -Leninists did not push into the background their 
fundamental differences with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
nationalism, differences that were quite apparent to the Marx- 
ists-Leninists. Yet Lenin meanwhile did not make of these 
differences an insuperable barrier to the cohesion of all anti- 
imperialist forces. Leaving all dogmatic prejudice to one 
side, basing his attitudes on the concrete historical situation 
and acknowledging the actual conditions and scope of the 
movement, Lenin called upon those forces in the plebeian, 
peasant, petty-bourgeois masses in the colonial and semi-co- 
lonial countries of the East, whose counterparts had played 
a revolutionary role in Europe between the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries, to become actively involved in the na- 
tional liberation movement. Most revealing in this connec- 
tion is Lenin's attitude to the "subjective socialism" of Sun 
Yat-sen. Methodologically Lenin's assessment of Sun Yat- 
sen's work has a direct bearing on Gandhi's ideas for these 
also cmbodv the spontaneous aspirations of the peasant and 
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petty-bourgeois masses who have not yet abandoned the il- 
lusion that it is possible to attain social justice without class 
struggle without working-class leadership. 

The world communist movement and national liberation 
struggle of the Indian people developed at one and the same 
time, profoundly interacting and inlluencing one another. The 
main stages of the struggle for national liberation in India 
inevitably reflected the course of the struggle of the Indian 
working class to assert its class and national interests. 

The wide-scale non-co-operation campaign against the 
British (1919-1922) in India, which made Gandhi a national 
leader, provided, as it were, an echo of the October Rev- 
olution in Russia, and bore the imprint of the mass action of 
the, as yet young, Indian working class that took the form 
of general strikes and hartals among the urban poor and the 
peasants. This campaign was in keeping with the spirit of 
Russia s October Revolution since it was of a genuinely pop- 
ular character and furthered the political awakening of tens 
of millions of Indians. It was precisely in this connection that 
Gandhi's role was such a great one. Post-war successes scored 
in the Indian people's national liberation struggle also 
drew strength from the heightened activity of the democratic 
movement throughout the world that followed on the rout 
of the most aggressive detachment of the world imperialist 
camp and to which the world's first socialist country had 
made the all-important contribution. In their turn the vic- 
tories scored by the national liberation forces in India that 
were undermining the imperialist system provided support 
and inspiration for the most consistent and uncompromising 
champions of the fight against imperialism, namely, the Com- 
munists. For years the international working-class and com- 
munist movement had been marching alongside the fighters 
for national liberation and this made possible the collapse of 
the imperialist colonial system. The cherished dream of the 
colonialists has always been to disrupt that alliance. 

In the past and to this day the imperialists have been go- 
ing out of their way to prevent the international working- 
class, communist and national liberation movements from 
setting up a united front, making wide use of subtle methods 
of anti-communist propaganda. Imperialist and reactionary 
ideologists present as "communist infiltration and subversion" 
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all instances of boldness and consistency in the struggle for 
anti-imperialist unity, national interests, and social progress. 
Gandhi has also come in for attack from these quarters: he 
has been accused of entertaining communist sympathies even 
by some public figures who supported Indian nationalist as- 
pirations. The first nation-wide non-co-operation campaign 
in India (1919-1922) led even some of the Congress moder- 
ates to fear that it might promote the spread of Bolshevism 
in India. 

However, consistent and far-sighted representatives of the 
national movement in no way shared these fears. While ad- 
hering to their original ideological stand they nevertheless 
saw in the October Revolution and the successful socialist 
transformations implemented in the USSR a source of in- 
spiration, an example for development and powerful support 
for the struggle against imperialism. il I had no doubt," wrote 
Jawaharlal Nehru, "that the Soviet revolution had advanced 
human society by a great leap and had laid the founda- 
tions for the 'new civilisation* toward which the world would 
advance."" Nehru also noted that Rabindranath Tagore "be- 
came an admirer of the great achievements of the Russian 
revolution, especially in the spread of education, culture, 
health, and the spirit of equality 

Gandhi's attitude to socialist transformations in the USSR 
was more complex and contradictory. This can be explained 
by his unusual conceptions of progress and absolutising 
of the principle of non-violence. There can be no denying 
that Gandhi numbered among those representatives of the 
Indian national movement who adopted a positive attitude 
to the achievements of the world's first socialist revolution 
and appreciated how fruitful had been its influence for the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

Gandhi's scope for theory and action being limited by his 
refusal to recognise any doctrine other than non-violence, 
which he set up as the universal and eternal principle for re- 
lations between men, regardless of the social or class struc- 
ture of the society in which they lived, this led him to un- 
derline first and foremost his negative attitude to violence 



* Jawahnrlal Nehru, 7 fie Discovery »/ bulla, New York, IW% p. 16. 
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when assessing the fundamental differences between himself 
and the Bolsheviks. Yet despite this Gandhi paid due tribute 
to the communist ideal maintaining that communism meant 
a model society, an ideal worth fighting for. Gandhi did not 
deny the merits and achievements of the Soviet Union, in par- 
ticular the elimination of private ownership of land; he deep- 
ly admired the heroism and diligence of Soviet men and 
women and the sacrifices which they had made in the name 
of the revolution and the victory over nazism, and he enter- 
tained profound respect for Lenin. On a number of occasions 
Gandhi acknowledged the positive impact which Indian revo- 
lutionaries, opponents of his non-violent tactics, had produced 
on the course of the national liberation movement, rally- 
ing its members to take bold steps against the imperialists. 
While failing to agree in principle with the methods of anti- 
imperialist struggle extending beyond the limits of non-vio- 
lent resistance, Gandhi was to declare in 1944 that in the 
historical perspective all forms of struggle advanced the 
country's independence. 

The fundamental ideological differences between .scien- 
tific socialism and Gandhism remain valid to this day. How- 
ever the objective interests of the international working class 
and the national liberation movement make it imperative 
that all anti-imperialist forces should unite. The finest rep- 
resentatives of the Indian working-class and national lib- 
eration movement have always been convinced that this uni- 
ty was necessary. This appeal for unity of the anti-imperial- 
ist forces acquires particular significance at the present time 
when the imperialists, relying on the support of their old 
and new allies in the recently liberated countries, India 
among them, are going out of their way to retain their eco- 
nomic and political influence and to this end are working 
hand in hand with the local bourgeois-landowner and com- 
munalist reactionaries against those honest followers of 
Gandhi in the Indian National Congress who are anxious to 
help the country out of the cul-de-sac, into which it has been 
led by the adherents of nco-colonialist capitalism, and on 
to the path of social progress. Precisely these followers of 
Gandhi's, in accordance with their leader's teaching, are op- 
posing the domination of big capital, Indian and foreign mo- 
nopolies and their enslavement of the Indian people. 
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The voice of the selfless champion of India's independence 
and convinced campaigner for equality and social justice 
echoes through the masses of the Indian people deeply anx- 
ious to achieve a brighter future and progress in their in- 
terests, not the selfish interests of the big bourgeoisie and 
landowners. 

Soviet men and women hold in deep respect the outstand- 
ing son of the Indian people, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
in view of the enormous contribution he made to the anti- 
imperialist struggle against colonialism in general, and to 
the cause of his own country's liberation from the domination 
of alien rulers. Soviet people are fully aware of the fact that 
Gandhi was always in the very midst of the people of India, 
led the life of the people and voiced their hopes and aspira- 
tions. He always drew inspiration from the bitter struggle 
that he waged against the British rulers, from the dedication 
and courage of the common people. He tried honestly and 
sincerely to lighten their lot, protect them from disaster, and 
inspire them to seek a new and more perfect society. 

Decades of stubborn struggle against British imperialism 
ended in victory for the Indian people. In the memory of 
the Indian people Gandhi's name will always enjoy the deep- 
est respect. The Soviet people, who have always felt the great- 
est sympathy for the revolutionary and creative efforts of 
the masses, sincerely join them in this. 



Never before since Indian independence have political de- 
velopments been so intense as in the recent period. Since 
July- August 1969 a fierce political struggle has been going 
on between the patriotic, progressive forces and the reac- 
tionaries who closely collaborate with the Indian monopolies 
and imperialist circles. This struggle which assumes a va- 
riety of forms, some of them most unexpected, is spreading 
to more and more parts of the country and involving wide 
sections of the Indian population. The basic question at issue 
is the path of development which India should follow. 

Political leaders of various shades agree as a rule on one 
point; in many respects the outcome of the present struggle 
will determine whether the country shall take the path of na- 
tional rebirth and genuine social progress bringing a new, 
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better life to tens and hundreds of millions of working peo- 
ple, or the nation's interests and the interests of the broad 
popular masses will be sacrificed to the selfish designs of In- 
dian big monopoly capital, that collaborates with American 
and British capital, and the old feudal and new semi-feudal 
elements in the countryside. 

Undeniable success has been scored by independent India 
in setting up a new economy of its own. The state sector is 
gradually becoming more powerful and is coming to domi- 
nate in a number of branches. It has played an important part 
in undermining the power of the monopolies, the influence 
of foreign capital and closing the gap between levels of eco- 
nomic development in different parts of the country. Cul- 
tural facilities and the health and education services are be- 
ing expanded effectively. Tangible improvements have also 
been made in the training of personnel for industry, science 
and technology, in the building up of national statehood 
and in the implementation, albeit at a very slow pace, of 
partial bourgeois agrarian reform. During the last ten years 
industrial production has increased by almost 200 per cent 
and agricultural production by 50 per cent. 

The agrarian reforms that have already been introduced 
in India, despite their inconsistency (they have not fully 
solved the land problem in the interests of the peasant and 
neither have they eliminated outdated production relations in 
the Indian village), have dealt an appreciable blow at the 
feudal landowners, the princes and zamindars. With govern- 
ment support large agrotcclmical schemes have been set un- 
der way that are generally referred to as the ''green revolu- 
tion". Although it is mainly the rural entrepreneur, the land- 
owner-cum-capitalist and the more prosperous peasant, who 
have gained the maximum benefit from these reforms, they 
have nevertheless made possible a certain rise in grain pro- 
duction (110 million tons were available for 550 million in- 
habitants in 1971). This enabled India to curtail its grain 
imports from the United States that were such a burden on 
the country's economy. 

In point of fact Indian agriculture is going through a pe- 
riod of accelerated capitalist development. Goaded on by 
high prices for agricultural produce against the background 
of a constant shortage of grain, rural entrepreneurs make the 
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most of agrarian reforms, which are by no means really 
satisfactory from the point of view of the toiling peasantry, 
buying - tractors, fertilisers and using improved seed and im- 
plements. As a result they are able, on the one hand, to 
achieve considerably increased yields and commodity output, 
and, on the other, to drive off the land poor tenant-farmers, 
turning some of the latter into hired labourers. 

Thus it can be seen how India's economic development is 
being subjected to far-reaching changes. In recent years the 
transition from an economy on colonial patterns to the im- 
plementation of bourgeois reforms has been proceeding par- 
ticularly rapidly. Major strides towards economic progress 
have been accompanied by rapid growth and concentration 
of wealth and control exerted over the economy by a small 
exploiting minority, while the position of the masses of the 
Indian working people has remained virtually the same. 
Only a small stratum of highly qualified blue- and white- 
collar workers and the more prosperous peasants have 
attained improved material standards; the living standards of 
the bulk of the working people in town and country, who 
number hundreds of millions, have if anything deteriorated. 
The polarisation of social classes, the rich and the poor, has 
continued apace. 

By the mid -sixties in the context of India's so-called mixed 
economy (that embraces a state sector, monopolies, large-, 
medium- and small-scale private enterprise) the economic 
power of a small group of Indian monopolies had consoli- 
dated considerably. Seventy-five enormous monopolistic trad- 
ing-cum-industrial and banking concerns and firms were con- 
trolling almost 55 per cent of the total holding of the 25,000 
non-government joint-stock companies and banks. India pre- 
sented a classical example of concentration of industry and 
centralisation of capital: a handful of large monopolies on the 
strength of their economic power was virtually controlling 
the whole private sector and endeavouring to set it up in op- 
position to the state sector, slow down the pace of the latter's 
development and assert its domination over it. 

To avert the concentration of economic power in private 
hands and the emergence of new monopolies was one of the 
main reasons for the state regulation of the economy that 
was introduced by the country's ruling party, the Indian Na- 
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tional Congress. The credit for the elaboration and initial 
implementation of the anti-monopoly, anti- imperialist 
policy both at home and abroad goes to Nehru. Even before 
him Gandhi had drawn attention to the need to carry on 
the struggle against foreign imperialism and big Indian 
capital. 

In their turn the Indian monopolies, hand in glove with 
foreign capitalists, openly opposed official state policy in 
their economic programme. Their programme was based on 
the demand for all-round unrestricted co-operation with 
foreign capital, for confining public ownership to the narrow 
limits of the infrastructure, i.e., to the task of setting up aux- 
iliary branches of the economy (power, transport, etc.), so 
that large-scale capital need not invest in these capital- 
intensive branches where no large profits were to be had, and 
for a minimum of planned state regulation and control of 
the economy. In the socio-political sphere the Indian monop- 
olies demanded restrictions on democratic freedoms, the trade 
union rights of the working people, a halting of agrarian 
reforms and the banning of the Communist Party, etc. 

In the second half of the sixties by virtue of the laws in- 
herent in capitalist development, Indian monopoly capital 
succeeded in substantially consolidating its economic strength. 
After the death of Nehru the influence it exerted on the Indi- 
an National Congress leadership grew considerably stronger: 
this inlluence was used against the working people in both 
town and country. During the economic crisis of 1965-1968 
Indian monopoly capital succeeded in pushing through a 
number of concessions vital to its own interests. These dealt 
a tangible blow at the interests of wide strata of the popula- 
tion, including the petty and middle bourgeoisie on whose 
shoulders the monopolies went out of their way to shift the 
whole burden of the difficulties then facing the Indian 
economy. 

Meanwhile opposition to the monopolies among the working 
class, peasantry, petty and middle bourgeoisie and the intel- 
ligentsia grew apace. Even the big bourgeoisie outside the mo- 
nopolies expressed their concern at the situation which had 
taken shape. The struggle between the supporters of monop- 
oly capital and those social groups which were opposing it 
from a general-democratic, anti-imperialist and anti-monop- 
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olist stand began to dominate political life in India. This 
struggle was rife even within the actual ruling party. The 
monopolies had already long since found their obedient 
henchmen within that party in the Right-wing group known 
as the "Syndicate". m 

After the general elections of 1967 and the by-elections 
in a number of states in 1969 the struggle between anti- 
monopolist, Left-Centrist forces in the Congress and the Right- 
wing reactionary elements which were aligning themselves 
more and more openly with the chauvinist parties Jan Sangh 
and Swatantra became particularly Tierce. These elections 
served to bring to the public attention the crisis that had 
been mounting within the National Congress for a long 
time, they pointed to the Congress's declining influence in 
democratic strata. A real danger that the veteran anti- 
imperialist party might be ousted from power was 
in the air. 

In this situation the National Congress leadership was 
well aware that new steps were vital in order to consolidate 
the party's position that had been shaken. Yet there was no 
agreement among the party leaders as to how this should 
best be done. Discussion of this question served to exacerbate 
the struggle between the Right elements, on the one hand, and 
the Left and the Centre, on the other. 

The Left-Centrist forces in the National Congress led by 
Indira Gandhi were in favour of introducing progressive 
anti-monopoly measures, such as nationalisation of the banks, 
insurance companies and certain vital branches of industry 
and accelerating agrarian reform, etc. They also promised 
to ensure wider scope for the activities of the petty and mid- 
dle bourgeoisie and introduce certain measures designed to 
improve the lot of the working people, including the most 
unfortunate sector of Indian society— the agricultural labour- 
ers and the poor. 

Supporters of monopoly business in the ruling party, in 
collaboration with the reactionary parties Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra, launched a political offensive aimed at seizing 
leading positions in government and party. Left and Centrist 
forces in the Indian National Congress party and the govern- 
ment led by Indira Gandhi foiled these attempts and re- 
sponded to them by announcing a number of anti-monopoly, 
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democratic, socio-economic measures (nationalisation of pri- 
vate commercial banks, etc.). The fierce political struggle in 
the ruling party which resulted led to a split into two new 
parties — the Indian National Congress uniting Indira Gan- 
dhi's supporters, and the Congress Organisation or the "Syn- 
dicate" consisting of the Right-wing Congress members 
opposed to the National Congress. 

In its struggle against Right-wing elements the Indian 
National Congress was naturally assured of mass support 
from the people. The Congress programme directed against 
the monopolies was also approved of by Left and democratic 
parties, including the Communist Party of India. The Com- 
munist Party's National Council announced that favourable 
conditions now existed in India for campaigning against 
monopoly capital, imperialist and feudal reaction on a broad- 
er front. It also stressed that the new situation demanded 
closer co-operation between Left and democratic forces and 
their joint action. The party of the working class appealed 
for unity and cohesion of all anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and 
anti-monopoly forces so as actively to withstand the policies 
of the monopolies and the reactionaries. 

Observers of the Indian scene have drawn attention to a 
new phenomenon in that country's political life, namely, the 
involvement of broad strata of the people on an unprece- 
dented scale in the struggle against the forces of the Right, 
in active politics. Moreover, as a rule, it is the democratic 
forces that the working masses support. 

The struggle being waged by the working people in the 
towns and villages is gaining ground. This can be seen from 
the mass campaign of agricultural labourers and landless 
peasants anxious to take over abandoned state land and sur- 
plus acreage belonging to the landowners in excess of the 
legal maximum laid down for their estates. Demands for 
rapid nation-wide completion of the agrarian reforms, for 
lowering the "ceiling" for the extent of landownership and 
abolition of the land tax for small peasant holdings have been 
put forward and have the support of the masses, who are 
exerting pressure for them to be met. These recent mass move- 
ments have served to strengthen the position of the democratic 
forces, whose authority and influence are increasing accord- 
ingly. 
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The most important aspect of the activity of all India s 
progressive forces is that they have come to appreciate the 
need for unity of Left and democratic forces, not only in the 
individual states, but on a nation-wide scale in the course of 
this struggle to avert the threat from the Right. India has 
been waiting for these forces to unite for so long: her pro- 
gressives have long been appealing for cohesion of the forces 
of independence, democracy and social progress. 

The Communist Party is actively working to bring about 
a united front of all Left, democratic and national-patriotic 
forces. As the Communists see it, the present mass struggle 
of the working people to defend their rights and interests and 
to implement progressive socio-economic programmes, includ- 
ing that put forward by the ruling National Congress at its 
Bombay conference, provides opportunity for setting up such 
a front. Democratic circles in India approved the statements 
made at the meeting of the National Congress's All-India 
Committee in June 1970 in Delhi to the effect that it was 
essential for the Congress party to embark on joint action 
with other democratic and Left parties in the country to 
implement socio-economic reforms in the interests of the 
people, and to hold the monopolies in check. 

The need for united action on the part of Left and demo- 
cratic, national-patriotic forces in India is dictated by the 
very course of the country's development. The fruitful results 
of this unity have been demonstrated by actual developments 
on more than one occasion. New objective opportunities for 
achieving this unity have emerged that did not exist in the 
past. 

The Indian public shows concern at the stand adopted by 
certain democratic parties who, in order to promote their 
narrow party interests, sometimes indulge in unprincipled 
collaboration with conservative and Right-wing forces in 
their struggle against the Indian National Congress and the 
government. Disregarding the changes that are now taking- 
place the leaders of these parties attempt in various ways to 
justify their actions. Some use as an argument the notorious 
policy of blind "anti-congressism" although major changes 
have taken place within the ruling party. Others refuse to see 
as the underlying factor in the present political struggle the 
deep division within the ranks of the Indian bourgeoisie itself 
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and are unwilling to accept the fact that their natural allies 
are the non-monopolistic middle and petty bourgeoisie, who 
today oppose the monopolies, feudal landowners and foreign 
capitalists. Politicians of this stamp oversimplify complex 
social processes now at work in India and reduce everything 
to a ''power struggle between two groups of the Indian big 
bourgeoisie", an explanation as unconvincing as it is briel. 

In this connection the most far-sighted political observers 
in India point out that given the constant efforts of the Right 
to consolidate their forces, to create a bloc of the Right-wing 
parties so as actively to oppose the forces of progress, any 
fragmentation of democratic and Left-wing parties, reckless 
action by any such groups, struggle between them and dis- 
regard of the Communist Party's appeal for unification and 
cohesion of all progressive forces of the working class and 
the whole of the working people have suicidal implications. 
Such action is fraught with serious consequences not only 
for the future of the particular parties, which put their 
sectarian interests before those of the people, but also 
endanger prospects for the country's national renascence. 

Right-wing forces in India backed up by big business, that 
is hand in glove with foreign capitalists, big landowners and 
feudal lords, show no readiness to abandon the struggle. In 
the light of their recent failures and setbacks a tendency has 
come into the open for them to surmount internal inter-party 
differences in the camp of the Right and join forces in the 
struggle against the Left and the democratic forces. At the 
end of June 1970 the All-India Committee of the "Syndicate" 
held a meeting in Delhi; the main resolution to attract public 
attention was the appeal for the setting up of a united front 
or "great alliance" of the Right-wing parties — the "Syndi- 
cate", the Jan Sangh and Swatantra parties. 

In itself this appeal for a united stand of the parties of 
the Right is nothing new in Indian politics. After the general 
elections of 1967 it was to be heard particularly frequently 
and insistently in one form or another from the leaders of all 
three of the above-mentioned parties as S. K. Patil, and 
also by representatives of Indian monopoly capita! such as 
J, R. D. Tata. Slogans .such as the need Lo "defend democ- 
racy", "save the country from chaos and disaster", or alter- 
natively "communist subversion", arc being used to rally 
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together the parties of the Right now. just as in the past. The 
day-to-day struggle in modern Indian politics shows that 
the parties of the Right have by no means lost hope of uniting 
to oppose the National Congress party and all India's dem- 
ocratic forces. 

The possibility of depriving Right-wing reaction of the 
chance of success depends upon whether or not the democratic 
forces unite. The community of interests of the forces of pro- 
gress and democracy, finding themselves face to face with the 
menace of reaction, is being appreciated by ever wider circles 
of popular, democratic India. These circles also see such unity 
as a guarantee of success in their country's advance along the 
path to national renascence and social progress. The impres- 
sive victory scored by the National Congress party in the 
election campaign of 1971 demonstrated the degree to which 
all sound, democratic forces in the country have thrown in 
their lot with each other in the struggle against the monopo- 
lies and the landowners. 

A time of change has dawned in India which is destined 
to determine the course of the country's subsequent develop- 
ment. It is n iw recognised by the whole people that the 
foreign imperialists (although stripped of political power), 
in alliance with leading local monopolists and the reactionary 
bourgeois and landowning elite, are responsible for all the 
people's suffering and deprivation and no amount of effort 
will be able to conceal this fact. 

Warm sincere friendship has always united the Soviet 
and Indian peoples. Soviet men and women are anxious 
that India find a solution to the complex economic and socio- 
political problems now facing the subcontinent. 
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THE AGRARIAN QUESTION AND THE PEASANTRY 
IN THE NEWLY LIBERATED COUNTRIES 



REFORM IN INDIAN AGRICULTURE PRIOR 
TO THE EARLY SIXTIES 

Rural India Prior to the Reform: 
Objective Need for Agrarian Reform 

Between 1946 and 194S work began on the preparation 
of agrarian reforms for territory covering approximately 
half India's surface. The task ahead was to transform the 
obsolete, semi-feudal patterns of agriculture which had 
evolved under British colonial rule. Rural India before in- 
dependence was dominated by the class of big, middle and 
petty landowners who as a rule were not themselves engaged 
in agriculture but leased their land often going in for share- 
cropping. 

According to 1951 figures, 5,300,000 landowners hiring out 
land, together with the members of their families, constituted 
two per cent of the rural population while owning 70 per 
cent of the land under cultivation. This enormously high 
concentration of land in the hands of the landowning oligar- 
chy did not in any way go hand in hand with any significant 
concentration of agricultural production. The predominance 
of semi-feudal patterns of agriculture on the eve of the 
agrarian reforms found expression in three main factors that 
arc historically and economically interconnected: the pre- 
dominance of landed estates; the prevalence of small and 
tiny peasant land-tenure agricultural production and the all- 
important role of trade and usury capital in commodity and 
money circulation in the countryside. 

The enormous concentration of land in the hands of the 
landowning class is reflected in the material collected by the 
national sample survey specially carried out in rural India 
in 1953-1954. Tabic 1 gives figures illustrating land distribu- 
tion. 
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CONCENTRATION OF LANDOWNERS!!!!' IN RURAL INDIA 
1953-1994* 



(05,000,000 rural holdings and 310 million aeiea ol land fit for 
cultivation arc taken as 100 per cent) 



Group uT holdings (ui-r cent of 
lotal): 

a— in each case equals gnnip 
or holdings with smallest plots; 
b— in each case stands for group 
oi iioiciings wiin largest plots 


Percentage oT land 
cultivated by each 
group of holdings 


Times size of group 
li plots exceeds size 
of group a plots 


a — 5 (<J-i)) 


0.2 




b •) (Oo-IQO) 


3 a .2 


170 


a— 10 (0-10) 


0.4 




K 111 IUI\ Ifrii 
IJ 1U 1 \h)f 


HO. O 




a-15 (0-15) 


0.9 




b-15 (85-100) 


58.0 


05 


a-20 (0-20) 


1.5 




b 20 (80-100) 


150.5 


44 


a— 25 (0-25) 


2.3 




b— 25 (75- Hit)) 


72.5 


u 


a— 30 (0*30) 


3.1 




b— 30 (70-100) 


77.5 


25 


a— 35 (0-35) 


4.0 




b 35 (or,- ioo) 


81.0 


17.0 


a— 10 (0-40) 


6.2 




b-40 (60-100) 


84.0 


13.7 


a— 45 (0-45) 


8.1 




b— 45 (55-100) 


87.5 


10.8 


a_50 (0-50) 


10.5 




b— 50 (50-100) 


89.5 


8.5 



* See &inkliya, The Indian Journal o( Slulislirs, Calcutta, February \<X$. 



Table 1 shows that 5 per cent of the holdings belonging 
to the lowest group (i.e., the smallest holdings) accounted for 
an acreage 1 70 times smaller than 5 per cent of the holdings 
of the highest group. The concentration of land in the 
hands of the landowners was so great that even if, leaving 
to one side these two groups which present the greatest con- 
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trast in size of holdings, we turn to the medium-sized units 
in relation to which extremes arc usually less in evidence, 
even then 50 per cent of the holdings making up the lowest 
group accounted for only 10.5 per cent while the other 50 per 
cent (the highest group) took up S9.5 per cent of the land 
fit for cultivation, or almost nine times as much. 

In India land provides the main means of livelihood for 
the majority of the people. It is on the land that the bulk 
of the population is employed. Yet the above-mentioned sur- 
vey shows that 14,500,000 peasant holdings, or 22 per cent 
of the total, actually owned no land at all; moreover while 
holdings of this type constituted 8 per cent of the total in 
North India, the figures for the South and West were 
28.1 per cent and 31.2 per cent respectively. 

In practical terms peasant holdings with plots of land of 
less than one acre should also be listed among the landless 
peasants and there were 16. .500, 000 such peasant holdings 
(or in other words, they accounted for 24,9 per cent of the 
total). Thus 30,S00,000 peasant holdings (47 per cent) owned 
no or virtually no land. 

Table 2 

Propotliou of Landless Holdings and Holdings of Less Than One 
Acre and the Shave of Land They Account For* 

(05,000,000 holdings = 100 per cent) 





Per cent of holdings 


Per cent of land 


India as a whole 


mm 


1.38 


North India 


41 .46 


2.41 


East India 


mM 


2.02 


South India 


55.50 


2.17 


West India 


43.50 


0.48 


Central India 


40.38 


0.28 


Northwest India 


44.08 


0.55 



* ibid., u. sa. 

The social character ol the concentration ol landowner- 
ship is determined by the social character of the mode of 
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production predominant in agriculture. Whereas the all- 
important feature of advanced capitalist relations in agricul- 
ture is the monopoly of large-scale capitalist production 
which is in keeping with a definite degree of concentration 
of bourgeois landownership, in pre-reform India the high 
concentration of landownership was by no means determined 
by developed large-scale agricultural production. The central 
factor in Indiar agriculture was not the contradiction be- 
tween the social, large-scale capitalist character of agricul- 
tural production and private forms of the appropriation 
typical of developed capitalism, but the contradiction be- 
tween a private, small-scale semi-commodity peasant economy 
aspiring to free development of agricultural productive forces 
and the semi-feudal landowners' monopoly of landowner- 
ship. 

A variety of forms of peasant lease-holding, some with, 
some without legal protection and some with partial protec- 
tion, was typical for pre-reform rural India. Payments for 
the land used to devour from one-half to two-thirds and 
sometimes even as much as three-quarters of the gross 
harvest. Rent in kind was as a rule more crippling than rent 
to be paid in money terms. 

A specific feature of the system of landownership in 
India was the growth of an enormous stratum of parasitic 
landowners who did no more than hire out their estates. All 
over the country semi-feudal, private estates were breaking 
up and being purchased by representatives of the propertied 
classes in order that the latter might secure for themselves 
a constant source of unearned income at a time when colonial 
monopolies still dominated the economy and an anti-in- 
dustrialisation policy was being systematically pursued. 

Market sale of private-ownership rights to semi-feudal 
rent-collection was widely practised throughout almost the 
whole country for about a hundred and fifty years. This led 
to the gradual emergence of a whole pyramid of intermediate 
rent-collectors, each one step lower down than the one before 
and entitled to a correspondingly smaller share of rent from 
the peasants. Despite sometimes considerable differences in 
the rights and social conditions of these landowners at the 
various levels of intermediate rent-receiving, they were all 
representatives of one and the same ( lass. 
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Being a product of the systematic campaign^ to obstruct 
capitalist development in Indian agriculture, this system ol 
parasitic rent-collection had a highly negative effect on the 
whole economic evolution of India's agrarian structure and 
on the productivity and technical equipping of Indian agri- 
culture. These factors constituted a major obstacle to large- 
scale farming based on the capitalist mode of production, 
and held back and distorted Lhe class differentiation of the 
peasantry, condemning the bulk of the rural population to 
poverty, turning millions of bankrupt peasants into coolies 
and beggars-* 

A distinctive feature of agriculture in colonial India was 
the chronic disparity between its results and the country's 
needs and the degree to which agriculture lagged behind 
India s industry. This situation led to an almost uninterrupted 
crisis of productive forces in the countryside. One of the 
particularly backward branches of agriculture which was at 
the same time one of decisive importance for the masses was 
rice-growing. The farming methods and implements used for 
growing rice and the" yields had remained virtually 
unchanged since the time of Buddha according to Indian 
economists. 

At the same time India's semi-feudal agriculture was to a 
considerable extent subordinated to demand on the domestic 
and world capitalist market } 

The most constant and serious aspect of the crisis in India s 
agriculture was the relative over-population of rural areas 
which was on an unprecedented scale. It was a result of long 
years of foreign colonial rule, oppression resulting from 
methods and customs left over from the feudal past and the 



* In lf)2S the Royal Commission on Agriculture summed up the situa- 
tion, In \vhic:h the vast majority of the Indian peasants were exposed to 
barbarous exploitation and virtually tied to their holdings, in the follow- 
ing terms: 'The crowding of the people on the land, the lack of alter- 
native means of securing a living, the difficulty of finding any avenue of 
escape . . . combine to force the cultivator to grow food wherever he can 
and on whatever terms he can." In 1931 the Banking Enquiry Committee 
acknowledged the correctness of this assessment formulating it in these 
words- "...in India agriculture is ... more a mode of living than a 
business" (7/>r in/Han (initial Banking Enquiry Committee, Majority 
Report, Calcutta, 1931). 
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crippling conditions stemming from the nature of trading and 
inoneylending practices. Long periods of stagnation and 
decline in major branches of arable farming and stock-breed- 
ing, financial ruin that struck at rural artisans, natural ca- 
lamities of overwhelming proportions, a chain of bad har- 
vests throughout areas inhabited by tens of millions, famine, 
the underdeveloped industry and transport system all helped 
to make the relative rural over-population India's most burn- 
ing social problem. 

In 1952-1953, i.e., five years after independence, a special 
national sample survey was conducted in order to assess 
levels of employment in rural areas/ 1 ' The survey revealed 
that there were close on 140 million people of an employable 
age in the country's villages. Of these, 12 million were virtu- 
ally unemployed, 30 million had work for less than five days 
a month, 39 million for less than ten and 53 million for less 
than fifteen days a month. Leaving aside the 12 million not 
employed in agriculture, with reference to the normal number 
of working days per year 20 million of the rural population 
worked less than an hour a day, 27 million between one and 
two hours and 45 million between two and four hours. This 
meant that some 100 million able-bodied members of the 
rural population were unable to find a suitable outlet for 
their capacities. 

This striking reflection of rural over-population in the 
chronic unemployment affecting tens of millions had become 
an acute social problem: the lack of a solution for it meant 
that the ruling classes in India were constantly exposed to 
the danger of social unrest. 

Concentration of land in the hands of the landowners 
which had deprived tens of millions of peasants of the right 
to work on the land was exacerbated by the concentration of 
trade capital and money in the hands of a smallish group of 
usurers and traders who exploited the peasants in the sphere 
of commodity and money circulation. 

According to figures of the special sample survey con- 
ducted in 1951-1952 by the Reserve Bank of India, 69.2 per 
cent of peasant holdings were in debt to usurers. The total 



:; Sdcncc ami Culture, Vol. 23, No. 8, Calcutta, February 1958, 
p. 403. 
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extent of these debts was estimated at between 12,000 and 
15,000 million rupees. The burden of these debts was enor- 
mous for all, even the prosperous peasants. The above-men- 
tioned survey records that, in 40 of the 75 districts of the 
country investigated, the debts incurred by the prosperous 
peasants amounted to 10 per cent of the market price ot the 
land they owned, in 27 districts the corresponding figure was 
30 per cent and in a further eight it was in excess of 30 per 
cent. In Sitapur (Uttar Pradesh state) this figure rocketed as 
high as 500 per cent and in Sirohi (Rajasthan state) it 
amounted to 378 per cent of the market price. The position 
of the less prosperous peasant strata was as follows: in 28 
districts the peasants' debts amounted to approximately 
10 per cent of their land's market price, in 16 districts it was 
between 10 and 30 per cent and in 31 other districts it ex- 
ceeded 30 per cent. In the state of Uttar Pradesh the follow- 
ing figures were recorded: Ballia district— 248 per cent, 
Sultanpur— 1,414 per cent, Shahjahanpur— 410 per cent, 
Agra— 100 per cent, Naini Tal— 82 per cent; and in the state 
of Rajasthan: Gurha district— 105 per cent, Sirohi— 2,886 per 
cent, etc. So it was by no means rare to find poor peasants 
whose debts to usurers exceeded the market value of their 
land 20 to 30 times over. 

The largest debts to moneylenders (in proportion to income) 
were those of landless tenant-farmers and peasant farmers 
or protected tenants with plots of up to five acres, and agricul- 
tural labourers. Precisely these sections of the rural popula- 
tion which constituted the majority had to surrender between 
40 to 90 per cent of their annual gross income to money- 
lenders. Moneylenders (of the professional, village trader or 
commissioner variety) enjoyed a monopoly status in com- 
modity and money circulation and credit facilities in the 
Indian countryside. The state, co-operatives and commercial 
banks provided 3.3, 3.1 and 2.4 per cent respectively of agri- 
cultural credit or a total of 8.8 per cent, while moneylenders 
and traders provided 69.7 and 5.5 per cent respectively, thus 
accounting for a total of 75.2 per cent. 

The Indian moneylender not only exploited the peasant 
holdings needing credit through the crippling terms provided, 
but, being at tlie same time engaged in trade and very often 
acting as intermediary for foreign or local purchasing and 
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marketing firms, was able with impunity to dictate terms to 
the Indian peasants in the market sphere as well, in their 
capacity as sellers of agricultural produce and purchasers of 
manufactured goods. The moneylender was therefore In a 
position to deprive the mass of the peasants of free access 
to district and town markets. Hand in hand with the pur- 
chasing monopoly firms the moneylenders would make the 
most of the enormous differences between prices in village 
and town markets, appropriating an average of between 
20 and 50 per cent profits on agricultural produce and 
sometimes even more. The moneylenders would also con- 
clude crippling credit contracts for the peasants' standing 
crop harvests, buying up the crop at low monopoly prices. 
According to the survey carried out by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, in the 1930s the customary rate of 
interest on these loans ranged between 12 and 37.5 per cent 
and in some areas was as high as 75-360 per cent. 

In the early fifties (i.e., already after independence} two- 
thirds of the transactions involving peasants were concluded 
in the villages themselves on the spot by village traders, 
moneylenders and commissioners of purchasing firms, who 
had control over money, transport and warehouses.* 

Colonial rule in India together with the predomination 
of feudal practices in rural areas made it more or less impos- 
sible for a small-commodity peasant economy to develop 
and ruled out any large-scale transition to genuine capitalist 
development. Over a long period of a century or more agri- 
cultural development proceeded against a background of 
shameless and most successful profiteering on the part of 
small-scale predatory primitive capital. 

A central factor in class relations in rural India has always 
been the question of Iandownership, and in particular the atti- 
tude of the state and various classes to the establishment and 



* Sec All-India Rural Credit Survey, Vol. II, p. 22: in this context 
it is relevant to cite Marx's statement, relating to the lSGOs, when he 
pointed out that the products of the labour of the Indian peasant in the 
light of the taxes he had to pay "were sold Without regard to price of 
production, they were sold at (he price which the dealer offered, because 
the peasant perforce needed money without fail when taxes became due" 
(Karl Marx, CaffU^ Vol, 3, Moscow, 1971, p. 72(i). 
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consolidation of peasant Iandownership. National Congress 
leaders were well aware of this: in the report of the committee 
set up by the Congress party to implement agrarian reforms, 
it was pointed out that if the peasants owned no land they 
lacked the necessary stimulus to raise their productivity. 
Since they had no confidence that they would receive the lull 
benefits from possible improvements, they therefore had no 
desire to improve the plots they cultivated. They knew that 
any such improvements would only result in increases in the 
rent they had to pay even if their lease-hold rights were 
protected. This meant that the crux of the problem was the 
inadequacy of tenants' rights and the need to replace leased 
holdings by peasant ownership. 

Meanwhile the lack of any restrictions on the purchase 
and sale of land and its alienation meant that more and more 
peasants were joining the ranks of the landless and losing 
protected rights of permanent or hereditary lease-hold, as 
land was being concentrated in the hands of big and medium- 
scale semi-feudal landowners, who as a rule were not engaged 
in agriculture themselves. 

The regular intervention in the affairs of the peasants prac- 
tised by the colonial state introducing essentially predatory 
but highly flexible lease policies was aimed at adapting the 
peasant economy to suit the needs of the colonialists and the 
world market. 

At the same time the introduction of disorder among the 
discontented peasantry, the disruption of its anti-feudal and 
anti -imperialist unity through the barriers of formally differ- 
entiated lease terms served in some measure as self-sufficient 
political grounds for the colonialists' land policy and lease- 
hold legislation. 

The inadequacy of the so-called lease laws when weighed 
up against the actual economic relations in rural India was 
often brought out by the fact that one and the same individual 
would come forward in the capacity of intermediate rent- 
collector or hereditary lease-holder with one set of rights 
in one holding, and in another with different ones; sometimes 
at one and the same time a man would figure in the capacity 
of a peasant entitled to a permanent lease and that of a sub- 
tenant, even sub-sub-tenant receiving an appropriate share 
of the produce grown. 
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Throughout India there was a large number of peasants, 
who while formerly entitled to rights of ownership, i.e., to 
hold permanent leases, economically speaking were virtu- 
ally reduced to the status of sub-tenants, lease-holders with 
no rights or share-croppers. Although there existed through- 
out India a formal distinction between tenant-farmers with 
and without rights of ownership, in practice this difference 
often did not exist. In fact in actual economic life they were 
regarded as tenant-farmers "at the landowner's will", 
although the vast majority of them had been working their 
plots of land for many years. 

This meant that the actual socio-economic status of cer- 
tain strata of the peasantry did not coincide with their legal 
rights as laid down by the law. As a rule the actual status of 
the bulk of the peasants was considerably lower than the 
norms stipulating their lease-hold rights. 

The economic purpose behind this expropriation of the 
peasants' rights of ownership and lease-hold was gradually 
to reduce them to the status of tenant-farmers and share- 
croppers bereft of any rights whatever. The majority of the 
share-croppers (approximately 25 per cent of the peasants) 
possessed livestock, implements and labour power but had 
no land. The remainder possessed nothing or practically 
nothing other than their labour power. In the first place we 
are dealing with share-croppers of a pre-capitalist type and 
in the second with a direct transition to capitalism. The slow 
but increasingly obvious ousting of the first type by the second 
constituted the trend of the economic evolution of agriculture 
based on share-cropping. This trend went hand in hand with 
a still greater pauperisation of the share-croppers than their 
proletarianisation, but nevertheless this economic tendency 
was essentially capitalistic. 

The bulk of the peasants rented land not in order to earn 
money or engage in capitalist enterprise, but were obliged to 
do so by hardship and hunger and this renting of land did 
not develop into capitalist farming practices on a mass scale. 
The latter tendency was only to be found among the pros- 
perous upper echelons of the peasantry. These peasants not 
only engaged in moneylending before (he agrarian reform 
was introduced and hired out part of their land at crippling 
rents but sometimes themselves rented land for purposes of 
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private enterprise. These prosperous peasants at one and the 
same time combined ruthless exploitation and crippling lease- 
holding with capitalist exploitation and capitalist lease- 
holding. 

The extent and application of hired labour in agriculture 
presents a particularly interesting question for study. Figures 
on this subject are far from complete but according to data 
provided by the government commission investigating the sta- 
tus of agricultural labourers (1952) there were 17,659 thou- 
sand agricultural labourers' families in pre-reform India, 
which made up 30.4 per cent of the rural population."' In 
South India agricultural labourers' families accounted for 
50.1 per cent of the rural population, in East India for 32.7 
per cent and in Central India for 36.7 per cent. The largest 
numbers of hired agricultural labourers were to be found in 
these three areas— a total of 14,482,000 families or 82 per 
cent of the total number of such families.' " 

The vast majority of the hired labourers were day labourers. 
Agricultural labourers were usually "'locals", peasants own- 
ing no or very little land and whose very existence required 
that they sell their labour power, not merely sporadical- 
ly but on a regular basis. According to the data provided in 
the above-mentioned survey the peasants owning no or very 
little land were unable to feed their families and thus had to 
sell their labour power in order to buy food for themselves 
and their dependents. Although approximately 50 per cent 
of these agricultural labourers owned or leased tiny plots, 
they depended almost entirely on opportunities to hire them- 
selves out for their living. The hardship of their position was 
made still worse by the fact that S5 per cent of these agri- 
cultural labourers were only able to find casual employment 
and a mere 15 per cent had regular employment. The major- 
ity of the agricultural labourers were obliged to go out and 
look for work every day in order to feed themselves and their 
families, to find work wherever they could, and hire them- 
selves out for any kind of work on any terms. The average 
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number of days per year that these agricultural labourers were 
employed was 218 and the equivalent number for women 
workers — 120; moreover, 92 per cent of this work was paid 
for on a time basis and only 56 per cent, in money, 01 the 
total number of agricultural labourers' families 44.5 per cent 
were Jiving in debt, a position to which they had been 
reduced by the urgent need to feed their families, and the 
average size of these debts was equal to 25 per cent of the 
whole family's annual income."" 

There is no doubt as to the crippling character of these ag- 
ricultural labourers' working conditions. The material posi- 
tion of the agricultural proletariat presents an equally grim 
picture. While the average annual per capita income in In- 
dia in 1950 -195 J was 264 rupees, the equivalent figure tw 
the agricultural labourer's family taken as a whole was 104 
rupees, and in South, West and Central India only 91 ru- 
pees/ 1 " Wages for the agricultural labourer amounted to 59 
per cent of those earned by an industrial worker in West Ben- 
gal, 36 per cent in Bihar, 33 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, 54 
per cent in Orissa, 56 per cent in Punjab and 24 per cent in 
Bombay.*** The agricultural labourers and their families, who 
in 1954 constituted 22.7 per cent of India's total population, 
accounted for only 8.3 per cent of the national income. 

An analysis of the structure of the average income for the 
agricultural labourer shows that at the beginning of the fif- 
ties 64.2 per cent of his wages were gleaned by means of hir- 
ing himself out in agriculture and 11.9 per cent outside, 
meaning that a total of 76.1 per cent of his income was ob- 
tained by hiring himself out. Income from working the land 
in his own holding accounted for only 13.4 per cent and work 
of a non-agricultural character for 11.9 per cent; thus income 
from self-employment accounted for only a quarter cl the 
annual total.**** 

This meant that not only the peasants' produce but also 
the labour power of millions of impoverished peasants was 



! * Agricultural Labour. . .. pp. 15, 72, 73. 
** Ibid., p. 90, 

' : :! lbitl., p. 30; Report of tin: National Income Committee for 1954, 
p. 45. 

Agricultural Labour. . ., pp. 27-28. 
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becoming a commodity in India. By making the villages sub- 
ject to the conditions obtaining on the world capitalist mar- 
ket the colonialists, with the help of the landowners, managed 
to turn what had once been a natural peasant economy into 
one which could only survive if the peasants sold the product 
of their labour. In the course of time a large section of the 
peasantry, now impoverished, found itself unable to live with- 
out selling its very capacity for work— its labour power. The 
decline and disappearance of village industries connected 
with agriculture, and the ubiquitous spread of a commodity- 
money economy in the countryside, the emergence of private, 
semi-feudal, semi-bourgeois patterns of landownership, the 
involvement of land in commodity circulation, the organisa- 
tion of capitalist plantations, attempts at capitalist enterprise 
in agriculture on the part of the landowners, class strat- 
ification of the peasantry and the formation of a class of ag- 
ricultural labourers were all factors pointing to the fact that 
capitalist relations were taking shape in India side by side 
and interwoven with practices left over from pre-capitalist 
patterns of the countryside. 

Class contradictions in rural India were being reproduced 
on an extended basis over the decades. After the colonialists, 
whose bayonets upheld the reactionary agrarian system, had 
been driven out these contradictions came out in condensed 
form. It was no longer possible to merely suppress these con- 
tradictions or evade this or that solution for them. More and 
more often they provided the starting-point for the new stage 
of the peasantry's class struggle, that began with the advent 
of independence. On the eve of the reforms the Indian coun- 
tryside was on the verge of agrarian revolution, that in places 
actually broke out. The class which had led the mass anti-im- 
perialist, national liberation movement for independence and 
which had now come to power was not able to bring forth 
a programme for radical, anti-feudal agrarian change 
and take on itself the leadership of a mass peasant move- 
ment. It adopted all possible measures to paralyse and in 
places suppress an over- revolutionary peasant movement 
and then it embarked on a course of bourgeois agrarian 
reform. 
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General Terms 
of Agrarian Legislation 

Before the agrarian reform was introduced 43 per cent of 
India's territory was in the hands of the zamindar landown- 
ers. These zamindars together with the feudal princes had 
provided the main social support for the colonial regime in 
India. For close on a hundred and fifty years they had provid- 
ed a direct instrument of the colonial state when it came to 
the exorbitant taxation ol the peasantry. Among 1 the zamin- 
dars there were considerable numbers of small and medium- 
scale landowners, particularly in Uttar Pradesh, who owned 
comparatively small plots of land of several hundred or even 
dozens of acres.* 

The Indian peasantry had long held the landowning class 
in hatred. For centuries the peasantry had been waging a 
si ruggle against the numerous representatives of the class of 
parasitic rent-collectors — the zamindars, jagirdars, inamdars, 
malguzars, miiasdars, etc. — a struggle that had by no means 
always been a passive one, as certain Indian historians would 
have us believe, hut on the contrary most active and one that 
on frequent occasions did not shrink from the use ot force. 
The ruling circles who came to power in 1947 had to take 
this phenomenon into consideration. 

In 1950-1951 when the big landowners were being abol- 
ished, the incomes of the landowning class as a whole (includ- 
ing the rayat landowners, which constituted 3 per cent of the 
rural population, and in particular the incomes of the zamin- 
dars) amounted to 7,700 million rupees, or exceeded 2.5 
times over the gross prolits in the country's mining and 
manufacturing industries (3,100 million rupees) The income 

* Moreover it should be noted that S4.S per cent ot the zamindars 
in the state of Uttar Pradesh were very small landowners, and some- 
times they were little pipit than privileged peasants, in so far as in 
1945 they paid land taxes not exceeding 1 25 rupees each. In the Agra 
districts the zamindars were often no more than small peasants. This 
group of zamindars cannot be listed among the rent-collectors. At the 
same time 1.54 per cent of the zamindars who paid state land taxes of 
250 rupees and upwards owned S3 per cent of all the slate's land fit 
for cultivation. Their number included close on 800 big landowners 
who const i luted less than 0.05 per cent of the total and yet owned 
25 per cent of the stale's land, i.e., almost leu million acres. 
** Ihc Indian Economic Review, No. 1, New Delhi, 1956* pp. 9-12. 
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amassed by this handful of parasitic landowners in 1950-1951 
was equal to the total income of all agricultural labourers 
together with their families (7,600 million rupees for 
17,600,000 families or close on 75 million people)." 

Reactionary patterns of landownership, manifested in ap- 
propriation by the big- landowners, traders and moneylend- 
ers of about one-third of the country s annual agricultural 
produce, assumed a still more acute form in independent In- 
dia giving rise to growing difficulties for the country's overall 
economic development which urgently required a solution. 

After the British had been driven from India there was 
no single force capable of preserving intact the old patterns 
in the countryside without risking the outbreak of agrarian 
revolution, a foretaste of which had been clearly provided by 
the agrarian unrest and large-scale peasant uprisings that 
had already broken out in many places. The semi-feudal par- 
asitic rent-collectors, who had compromised themselves by 
collaborating with the imperialist rulers, were unable to go 
on being the socio-political mainstay of rural India. The new 
ruling class needed a new or restructured and broader source 
of support. On assuming power in a country where the poor 
peasants vastly outnumbered any other section of the popula- 
tion, and in the light of their active participation in the 
national liberation struggle, the Indian bourgeoisie would 
not have been in a position either to strengthen the state, or 
secure its own class domination within it, or embark on tack- 
ling the urgent problems III India' s economic development 
without preserving and consolidating its leading inlluence in 
the countryside, particularly among the peasants, in the fun- 
damentally new situation that obtained after independence. 
The bourgeoisie as a whole, despite the fact that certain of 
its more conservative and inlluential strata may not have 
wanted this, was unable to hold up agrarian reform any long- 
er: this was not only because the bourgeoisie had promised 
the peasants reform even before it came to power, but also 
because the interests of extended capitalist reproduction, the 
extraction of profits and the expansion of the domestic mar- 
ket demanded that the long since rotten social order obtain- 
ing in the countryside be changed without delay. 



* Agricultural Labour. . - pp. 1, 53, 73. 
19-919 
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In the situation that had taken shape it was clear that the 
question as to future forms of landownership and cultivation 
would for a long time be central in India's development and 
that the character and pace of the country's economic evolu- 
tion would depend first and foremost on the type of solution 
found for the land problem. It also became increasingly clear 
that the land policy of the ruling class would not be aimed 
at any sweeping elimination of medieval practices in rural 
India in all aspects of the country's agrarian structure, but a 
gradual reformist implementation of such changes in the 
structure of the rural economy, which while being a compro- 
mise solution in relation to the interests of the landowners 
would at the same time lead to a certain degree of moderni- 
sation of the social structure of rural India and more rapid 
agricultural development; these changes would be introduced 
from above without the involvement, of the broad masses 
of the peasantry. 

In many documents published by the National Congress 
party it was pointed out on various occasions that most im- 
portant was the carrying out of social reforms in the coun- 
tryside and that these reforms would precede a transforma- 
tion of agriculture. 

The All-India Committee of the National Congress set up 
a special committee in 1947 headed by the prominent party 
functionary, Joseph Kumarappa. The committee insisted that 
all mediation between the peasants and the government in 
connection with land relations be ruled out. Further the com- 
mittee suggested that a maximum size for landed estates be 
laid down and surpluses be taken away from landowners 
and handed over to rural co-operatives. 

The main conclusions drawn up by the National Congress 
committee as a preliminary to the elaboration of the agrar- 
ian reforms can be summed up as follows: 

1. No lasting improvements in agriculture are possible 
without all-embracing reforms of the country's system of 
landownership; 

2. There is no place for intermediate landowners, and the 
land must belong to those who til! it; 

3. Given the diversity of conditions in the different parts 
of India and the complex nature of the agrarian question no 
single solution for the whole country can be adopted but the 
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main principles for land reform should be the following: 

The rural economy must provide favourable opportunities 
for the development of the producer's personality ; 

There must be no exploitation of one class by another; 

All steps must be taken to promote maximum efficiency ol 
production; 

Drafts for reforms must be realistic. 

4. The need to stipulate three types of holdings was rec- 
ognised: economic, basic and optimal. 

Economic holdings: their size was to be assessed by agron- 
omists for the various districts and they would base their 
calculations on the need to secure for the peasant a "reason- 
able standard of living" and full employment for the aver- 
age peasant family possessing draught animals — a pair of 
bullocks. The basic holding was that of a smaller size than 
the economic unit as a result of the lack of necessary land re- 
sources in certain regions. The optimal holding could be larg- 
er than the economic one but not more than three times over. 

For all peasant holdings of the basic type, i.e., those ol the 
bulk of the peasantry, plans were to be drawn up for their 
reorganisation on a basis of "co-operative joint farming", so 
as to create units of land for cultivation on a par with the 
size of the optimal holding which, in the committee's opinion, 
would make it possible to get rid of small uneconomic hold- 
ings by means of voluntary co-operation in larger units. 

Apart from these types of holdings the committee also 
recommended that reform projects should take into account 
the need to set up "family holdings", which in size could be 
bigger than basic holdings but smaller than economic ones 
and that this type of holding, since it would not really pay 
its way, should also be drawn into a system of co-operative 
agricultural production. 

5. The committee was of the opinion that for the majority 
of the rural population the burden of debts to moneylenders 
had not decreased despite the relatively high prices for ag- 
ricultural produce that had obtained during the war and af- 
ter it; it therefore suggested compulsory measures to be en- 
forced by specially organised tribunals to reduce the burden 
of debt "in the light of the peasant's solvency" and that the 
debts of agricultural labourers should be written off com- 
pletely. 

19* 
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6. J he committee urgently recommended that collective 
funning units should be organised on land newly made lit for 
cultivation "where agricultural labourers could be settled", 
i.e., the most wretched .section of the rural population. In this 
connection it was pointed out that the committee believed 
that the settling of individuals on these lands being brought 
under cultivation should not be permitted under any circum- 
stances. It was also stipulated that the existing system of land 
taxation, the extent of which was determined by the area of 
cultivated land, should be replaced by a progressive income 
tax, that would depend on the size of the income from ag- 
ricultural production. Such were the formal recommenda- 
tions put forward by the committee. 

Even before investigating the report of Joseph Kumarap- 
pa's committee for agrarian reform, in December 1948 the 
Jaipur meeting of the National Congress adopted the propos- 
als put forward by a special committee for the economic pro- 
gramme which had been formed in April 1948 under Nehru, 
to do away with the zamindar system. However, this 
committee's proposals evoked unexpected protests on the 
part of the provincial committee for abolition of the zamin- 
dar system in the United Provinces (now the state of Uttar 
Pradesh) which were the very hotbed of intermediate land- 
owning practices in the country. As a result a new commis- 
sion for agrarian reform was set up by the National Congress 
to study the material sent in from Uttar Pradesh and to de- 
fine land reform policy in more precise terms. In June 1949 
the commission's report was submitted to the National Con- 
gress but no decisions were taken. Right up until 1953 the 
numerous official statements and resolutions published pro- 
vided no more than a general outline of the necessary land 
policy, but no concrete steps were taken by central state or- 
gans to implement any such policy on a nation-wide scale. 
Local legislation formally abolishing titles lor semi-feudal 
landownership was meanwhile introduced in such states as 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar and Rajasthan. In some 
of these states resolutions were also issued stipulating the 
maximum size of land-holdings. However up until 1953 no 
definite decision to confiscate land surpluses and make them 
over to the peasantry had been taken in any state, although 
this question was central to the whole issue of agrarian re- 
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form: would the peasants with no or little land and the ag- 
ricultural labourers receive any land or not? 

The National Congress election manifesto of 1951 
virtually avoided the question and again put forward a 
programme for co-operative rural development. It was 
pointed out that rural development should take the form 
of co-operation of agriculture so as to turn whole villages 
or parts of them into units administered by co-operatives. 
It was not until almost two years after the elections, in 
1953, that the National Congress All-India Committee 
adopted a special resolution calling upon the state govenv 
ments to conduct a census of all land-holdings and also to 
lay down the maximum size for these, in order as far as 
possible to redistribute land surpluses among the peasants 
audi agricultural labourers. 

The question of land and the peasants' right to it was 
becoming a more and more urgent problem. It could not 
be ignored any more, however long and evasive was discus- 
sion of it in all manner of legislative and administrative 
organs. . 

The need to limit the monopoly of landownership enjoyed 
by the established landowning class and surmount the 
latter's resistance to reforms obliged the People's Chamber 
in parliament in 1955 to adopt a special amendment to the 
constitution to the effect that the scale of compensation to 
be paid by the state for property confiscated from the land- 
owners should be assessed not in the courts but adminis- 
tratively. This step officially put an end to the persistent 
sabotage of the landowners who had been submitting com- 
plaints" to all legal bodies concerning the abolition of their 
titles, thus putting off for years on end the implementation 
of the resolution on the elimination of landownership by 
the big landlords in the states where this was the dominant 
practice (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, etc.). 

Implementation of the Agrarian Legislation 
in the States of the Indian Union 

The agrarian legislation enforced in the various states 
of the Indian Union has a very long history. Although it 
varied considerably from one state to the next its essence 
can be summarised as follows; 
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a) the abolition of leasing- out of land by intermediaries 
as practised by the absentee landlords (such as the zamin- 
dars) through the buying out of the latter's rights; 

b) the regulation of relations between landowner and 
tenant by establishing a normal and fixed rent and provid- 
ing the tenant with a guaranteed long lease with simul- 
taneous retention by the landowner of the right not to lease 
out holdings of limited size for so-called personal cultiva- 
tion; the establishment of direct tax and other relations 
between tenant and the local state apparatus with regard 
to the use of that land to which intermediary landowners 
lose their rights; 

c) gradual transformation of tenants into owners of 
holdings; 

d) redistribution of land through stipulation of a 
maximum size for existing holdings and those subsequent- 
ly acquired, the buying up of land surpluses, resettlement 
of landless peasants and agricultural labourers on these 
lands; increases in the size of peasant holdings that were 
ineffective, i.e., that did not bring in an income; 

e) the consolidation of small scattered and parcelled out 
peasant plots in compact holdings and the adoption ol 
measures to avert any further spread of strip-farming and 
the parcelling out of land to such an extent as to render 
them unprofitable; 

f) the organisation of peasant holdings on a co-operative 
basis to promote joint land cultivation and increase the 
size of farming units. 

In August 1946 a zamindar abolition committee was set 
up in the state of Uttar Pradesh which two years later 
submitted to the government a special report on the ques- 
tion. After a further year (in June 1949) the Uttar Pradesh 
government put before the local legislative assembly a 
draft bill lor the elimination of intermediate landown- 
ers. It was ratified in 1951, i.e., eighteen months after first 
being submitted to the assembly. 

In the state of Bihar in which landownersbip was com- 
pletely in the hands ol absentee landlords, a law to 
abolish this type of landownersbip was also ratified in 
1950. The landowners appealed to the state's High Court. 
The central government put before the Central Legislative 
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Assembly a draft for a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing the Bihar law constitutionally valid. Yet the Bihar 
landowners responded to this decision of the country's 
highest legislative body by lodging an appeal with the 
High Court of India. When, two years after the ratifica- 
tion of the original law, the Bihar government attempted 
to apply the law in practice, the Bihar landowners categor- 
ically refused to hand over their land-surveys to the 
authorities by way of "passive resistance'' and then started 
individually to submit appeals to the High Courts oi the 
state and the republic. , 

A law on alienation of estates was passed m West 
Bengal in 1953. It provided for the abolition of zamtndars 
rights of landownersbip with compensation. From April 
1955 landowners would only be able to keep 25 acres of 
agricultural land and 15 acres ol other land. For small- 
scale landowners (whose net revenues did not exceed 2,000 
rupees a year) compensation was fixed at between 12 and 
20 times the total of the annual rent they collected, for 
medium-scale landowners {whose net income was in the 
area of 15,000 rupees) at between six and ten times the 
total of the annual rent collected and for the large-scale 
landowners (with net income of 80 thousand rupees and 
upwards) between two and three times the total of the 
annual rent collected. In the state of Uttar Pradesh com- 
pensation to be paid to the landowners was fixed at a rate 
of between three and twenty times the total of the annual 
rent collected. The laws providing for the abolition oi the 
landlords' rights and the compensation to be paid to them 
formally proclaimed the principle of immunity lor the 
tenant-farmer and the landowners' disability to drive out 
the tenant, with the exception of those cases when it was 
legally established that the tenant was making improper use 
of the land, not using it or making it unfit for use m viola- 
lion of the law and the lease contract and when the land- 
owner was intending himself to farm the land that he had 

formerly hired out. , . 

The laws pertaining to land reform passed in the 
various states were excessively complex, detailed and some- 
times confused. This applied in particular to the laws con- 
cerning rights of tenure. These were a result of the variety 
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of forms of taxation that had existed in the country and 
also the blatantly casuistic legislation in this field under 
the colonial regime; other factors complicating rights of 
tenure were caste and religious barriers within the 
peasantry and the peasants' rights and traditions of in- 
heritance. The most significant legislative changes in con- 
nection with the agrarian question that were introduced 
after 1947 were numerous amendments to earlier laws 
making' the latter open to a variety of legal interpretations, 
frequently of a contradictory nature. No opportunities were 
provided for organised control by the peasants over the 
implementation of the agrarian laws passed in the various 
states. The practical implementation of the laws was the 
responsibility of the state apparatus in the individual states, 
which in many respects was merely that inherited from 
the colonial past and often of a corrupt nature concerned 
above all with the protection of the interests of the privi- 
leged classes. 

The fact that the agrarian reforms were implemented 
in such a way meant that the landowners in all the states 
made the most of the authorities' tardiness and their not 
being subject to any central control, and succeeded in 
dividing up their estates and formally selling up their large 
estates to relatives and friends. The class struggle between 
the landowners and the peasants after the land reforms 
had been announced took a variety of forms: bribery of 
rural officials, falsiiication of census data and land-survey 
registers, intimidation of tenants to make them "voluntarily" 
renounce their rights of tenure and leave their rented 
holdings, efforts on the part of the landowners to register 
tenants with permanent or protected rights of tenure as 
domestic servants or hired labourers so as to be able to 
evict them in the future, and finally the actual eviction of 
millions of" tenant-farmers. 

In Rajasthan according to the law passed in 1952 
jagirdar landowners had left at their disposal a stipulated 
minimum of land for their "own cultivation" (30 acres of 
irrigated land and 90 acres of non-irrigated hind). Under 
the guise of a transfer by the landowners themselves to 
their own cultivation, tens of thousands of tenant-farmers 
were driven from the land regardless of their rights. The 
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jagirdars terrorised the peasants, set up bands of merce- 
naries to murder peasants and the leaders of the peasant 
movement. 

Dogged resistance on the part of the landowners, 
organised terrorism against the peasants and their organisa- 
tions were common features for between five and seven 
years in the states of Madhya Bharat, Uttar Pradesh and 
Mysore. In some parts of Tamilnad mirasdar landowners 
waged a desperate campaign against the agrarian legisla- 
tion for several years. In the Tanjorc district special 
armed police had to be brought in to keep "order" between 
landowners and prosperous peasants or mirasdars, on the 
one hand, and pannayals— domestic servants and share- 
croppers, on the other.' 1 ' 

Big landowners throughout the country and those with 
medium-sized estates in most cases had no permanent pro- 
duction link with the agricultural process. They paid land 
tax to the state and cither themselves or through interme- 
diaries collected rent from the lease-holding peasants on 
the next step down the ladder from themselves, rent which 
exceeded the land tax they paid the state many times 
over. :: " ;: ' This was the fundamental pattern of their parasitic 
existence, their class privilege. The landowners openly 
opposed the peasants and used all possible means to keep 
as much land and as many privileges in their grasp as pos- 
sible. At first they tried to block the adoption of agrarian 
legislation, disadvantageous to their interests, in the in- 
dividual states and, when this did not succeed, they then 
tried to obstruct its implementation using procrastination 
and sabotage tactics. The landowners started redistributing 
their forces, disguising the concentration of their land- 
ownership, fictitiously dividing their estates and evicting 
intractable peasants. 

13, K. Madan, chief advisor to the Reserve Bank of India, 
stated at the nineteenth annual conference of the Indian 
rural economics society that the "Land to the tiller" goal 

' Daniel Thorner, The Agrarian Prospect in India, Delhi, 195G, 
p. 37. 

The zamindars of Bengal Wei* paying the stale 10 million rupees 
a year in faxes, while annually obtaining- from the peasants 125 mil linn 
rupees, 
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had been "substantially compromised by the large-scale 
evictions of tenants for resumption of land for 'personal' 
cultivation"/' He went on to point out that the members 
of the rural population, enjoying full political and economic 
rights and privileges, had obstructed every practical pos- 
sibility for implementing the reforms, so that no improve- 
ments of any significance had been made in the position 
of the weakest sections of the rural population. When 
summing up the failures of the agrarian reform, 
B. K. Madan drew attention to the fact that the "farmers 
passion for his own bit of earth in our country"** had not 
been satisfied. 

Local authorities in the various states of the Indian 
Union, while observing the law on the surface, in practice 
left the landowners ample scope for concentrating land- 
ownership in their own hands as before. What appeared 
as a radical slogan, "Land to the tiller", the harbinger of 
a new era in agrarian relations, was exploited to the full 
in those states where large estates dominated patterns of 
landownership. 

A major problem facing the reformers was how to 
define in legal terms a "tiller of the soil". After endless 
debate spread over several years the following formula 
was drawn up, to the satisfaction of the landowners, pro- 
viding for the abolition of the zamindars in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh: a person who permanently or occasionally 
hires agricultural labourers for manual work should also be 
regarded as a tiller of the soil, providing finance for agri- 
culture, supervising it and taking risks. This abstruse 
definition of a "tiller of the soil" made it possible for all 
landowners to disguise the parasitic character of their land- 
owning rights and, when their land surpluses subject to 
confiscation were revealed, to put themselves over in the 
fictitious role of "rural master". In order to qualify as 
"tiller of the soil", all the zamindar had to do was to evict 
tenants without rights or formally turn them into agri- 
cultural labourers allegedly working on their employer's 
own estate. By adopting similar tactics in relation to many 



:: Rest rvc Hunk of India Bulletin. Bombay, December 1957, p. 1181 
** Ibid., p. 1186. 
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tenants on land outside their own individual estate, land- 
owners were able to declare other lands from which tenants 
had been evicted as their own individual estates in their 
efforts to reduce to a minimum the land actually leased 
and owned by the peasants, an extension of which had 
been declared the goal of the reform. 

The semi-feudal land monopoly of the zamindar land- 
owners was legally abolished. The term "zamindar", which 
for centuries had been anathema to the peasant, disap- 
peared from the language of agrarian relations. There 
were no longer any "intermediaries" between the state and 
the peasant and the peasant no longer paid any rent to 
the zamindar. Instead he paid a land tax to the state. 
However, although the hiring out of land for rent was no 
longer permitted by law, the former zamindars having 
obtained the status of "rural master" and now officially 
termed "bhumidars" started renting out the land they 
still owned on a share-cropping basis and obtaining 
compensation payments for the relinquishment of the parasi- 
tic landowning rights they had enjoyed as zamindars. At 
the same time they also started to engage in private 
enterprise. 

The main condition stipulated for the abolition ot semi- 
feudal landownership was compensation in the form of 
cash or state bonds. After laws providing for the abolition 
of the zamindars had been passed in the legislative organs 
of the Indian states, one of the main problems still out- 
standing was the extent of the compensation to be paid to 
the former landowners, the procedure and terms of pay- 
ment, all of which had to be fixed, and then the intermedi- 
ary landowners still had to be replaced by a new state 
taxation body. 

The compensation payments for landowners were 
estimated at approximately 6,250 million rupees (ot which 
3,890 million rupees were compensation as such, 860 million 
were taken up by subsidies for the reorganisation of former 
small landed estates and 1,500 million was paid out in the 
fonn of interest). Of the total sum allocated for compensa- 
tion payments, landowners from the state ol Bihar received 
1 400 million rupees, those from Uttar Pradesh 1,780 million, 
those from West. Bengal 590 million and those from Rajasthan 
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300 million rupees, This meant that 5,130 million rupees 
or S3 per cent of the total went to four states where the 
old patterns of landownership had been most firmly 
entrenched. Approximately 60 per cent of that compensa- 
tion money was paid out to the big- landowners. 

The source of money for the landowners' compensation 
was the land tax levied on the peasants, the total of which 
was equivalent to that of the rents formerly collected by 
the landowners. This meant that the abolition of the 
zammdar system did not result in any reduction of the 
payments the peasants had to make. They were paying out 
the same amount of money and sometimes even more than 
before, but as land tax instead of rent. This land tax, since 
it provided the source of compensation money for the 
landowners, m practice provided the basis for the continued 
parasitic existence of the landowning- class. Despite the 
reform this class had not been done away with. The land- 
owners, although deprived of their right to collect rent 
nevertheless continued to suck thousands of millions of 
rupees from the impoverished peasantry in the form of 
compensation money and would be able to do so for years 
if not tens of years to come in keeping with the existing 
laws, provided the latter were not changed. Daniel Thorner 
pointed out that 'all through the years the burden of 
maintaining these landlords had fallen upon the peasants" 
and they were now being asked to bear the expense of 
eliminating this burden, "If, indeed, the zamindars were 
parasitic, the question can be asked as to whether they were 
entitled to any compensation at all."* 

The inconsistent and in some respects anti-peasant 
character of the new agrarian laws came to the fore as 
methods and ways for abolishing the intermediary lancl- 



: Daniel 'Ihonici. 7 At Agrarian Prospect in India, p M 
In connection with landowners' compensation the well-known Indian 
economists P. A Watiui and K. T. Merchant write: "If Gandhi could 
without compunction contemplate, as late as 1942, the possibility of 
confiscation of Zammrlari property, it is difficult to understand why 
the followers ol Gandhi who are now in power ... should b c so scru- 
pulous m this mailer ol giving adequate compensation to those who 
Way well be regarded as social parasites."' (P. A. Wadia and K T Mer- 
chant, Oat Economn Piobhm. Bombay, 1934, p. 339) 
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owners were selected: not only did the laws passed by the 
various states make it possible for the landowners to evict 
millions of peasants/' retain and even expand their former 
estates rather than oblige them to hand any land over to 
the peasants, but in addition these laws provided for the 
placing- of enormous financial burdens on the peasantry to 
provide compensation money for the parasitic landowning 
class. This meant that the agrarian laws possessed anti- 
democratic features although, as pointed out by one of the 
prominent Indian agrarian specialists, Bhovani Sen, the 
abolition of the zamindars was undoubtedly an important 
step forward on the road to progress. A reform that was 
essentially progressive when viewed in a historical per- 
spective was implemented at the expense ol the popular 
masses while the privileges of the outlived semi- feudal 
parasitic classes were retained. 

In some states, such as West Bengal for instance, the 
bonds received by the landowners were recognised as in- 
alienable which meant that their holders had no legal right 
to sell them and thus bonds could not become the object 
of any commercial dealings. In other states like Bihar, 
(Jttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, where large-scale land- 
ownership had been particularly widespread and the land- 
owners' influence had been most powerful within the 
legislative organs, the latter granted the landowners the 
right to alienate their bonds and to re-sell them to other 
parties. This created a situation in which landowners could 
legally capitalise their essentially semi-feudal revenue in 
the form of compensation payments, obtained by the land- 
owners from the peasants via the state. This not only meant 
that over a period of 40 years in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 
20 years in West Bengal and 15 years in Rajasthan the 
former owners of land, worked by over 150 million 



■ ". . .Even the Prime Minister of India was at long last con- 
strained to declare that 'it is a crime to evict peasants'; nevertheless, the 
majority of the states have not even passed legislation banning evic- 
tions. Eyen where anti-eviction laws have been passed as a result of 
peasants' struggles, peasants who have already been evicted have not 
been restored to (lie land, neither are the laws properly enforced." 
{Commit/list Party and Problems of National Reconstruction, New Delhi, 
1955, p. 7.) 
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peasants, had secured for themselves a steady source of 
parasitic revenue, but also that they had obtained the 
right to glean further profits from these fixed payments by 
selling their government bonds on the open market when- 
ever they saw fit. Obviously when this aspect of the com- 
pensation legislation is submitted to scrutiny it becomes 
quite obvious that India's ruling circles were anxious either 
to encourage the landowners to use their compensation 
revenue to engage in large-scale agricultural investment, or 
when they were clearly incapable of such undertakings to 
sell their right to receipt of compensation from the peasants 
to representatives of the new bourgeois strata who were 
playing a growing role in the countryside. Before the re- 
form the Indian statutory landowners had made a practice 
of selling their rights to collect rent from the peasants to 
anyone who had the money — as a share in the semi-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry. After the reform, when the 
old patterns of landownershjp had been abolished in the 
above-mentioned districts, landowners were able to sell 
their right to compensation payments from the peasants to 
any ready buyer. Yet, whereas in the past the landowners 
had not aspired to setting up an entrepreneur economy but 
merely bled the tenant peasants dry, demanding as large 
semi-feudal land rents as possible, and strove to strengthen 
their proprietary and legal rights and class position in the 
system of landowner exploitation of the peasantry, now all 
agrarian legislation and the rural conditions resulting from 
it were designed to encourage those entitled to compensa- 
tion payments either to capitalise these in agricultural pro- 
duction or to sell their right to this compensation money to 
those capable of becoming a capitalist landowner or simply 
a farmer-entrepreneur of the rich farmer-capitalist 
type. 

Although the abolition of the zamindar system of land- 
ownership had not led to the abolition of the landowning 
class in the north of the country where it was prevalent, 
and still less in India as a whole, it served significantly to 
accelerate the emergence of capitalist elements in all socio- 
economic strata of rural India. 

In a resolution summing up the prospects and results of 
the agrarian policy in October 1958, a plenary meeting of 
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the Communist Party of India's National Council called 
attention to the fact that the general aim and direction of 
this policy "is to promote capitalist relations in agriculture 
and to generate, foster and develop a class of substantial 
land-holders — capitalist landlords and rich peasants— who, 
with state aid and support, can develop agriculture on 
modern capitalist lines. . . \* 

Assertions were to be encountered alleging that as a 
result of the agrarian reform that was being introduced the 
situation in rural India did not change at all and every- 
thing was as before. This interpretation is incorrect and 
clearly fails to take into account the changes at work in 
the Indian countryside. Those who failed to take into ac- 
count the bourgeois character of the reform insisted that 
the agrarian legislation passed since the war has been 
aimed exclusively at defending, consolidating and preserv- 
ing intact the landowners 1 feudal and semi -feudal interests. 

The agrarian reform in effect did not accomplish the 
pivotal objective of the bourgeois-democratic revolution — 
it did not transfer land to the peasants and thus, since no 
redistribution of land took place, did not abolish once and 
for all either every form of semi-feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry, or, consequently, the landowning class as a 
whole. The economic power of the most hated figure in 
rural India— the moneylender— also remained unchal- 
lenged. 

Nevertheless landowners all over India were compelled 
to relinquish part of their former holdings to the state in 
return for compensation (with the exception of Jammu and 
Kashmir where no compensation was provided). This meant 
that the sway of the privileged landowner had been made 
a thing of the past. Capitalist farms run by the landowners 
were not confiscated and landowners not engaging in agri- 
culture were allowed to retain the estates immediately 
adjacent to their homes but they no longer had the right 
to rent out such land. These measures served to do away 
with the old system of landowner-ship in Central and 



:: Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question, Resolution adopted by 
the National Council, Communist Party of India, October S-13, 195S, 
New Delhi, 195S, p. 9. 
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North India, led to a reduction in the number of land- 
owners, served to check semi-feudal exploitation and in- 
troduced land taxes to be paid directly to the state by the 
peasants thereby severely curtailing the sphere of semi- 
feudal conditions of land-tenure imposed on the peasant by 
the landowner. 

The introduction of the direct land taxes payable by the 
peasants served to disrupt the pyramid stratum of inter- 
mediate rent-collectors who had formerly come between 
state and producer. Relying on their compensation pay- 
ments and state loans, some of the former rent- collectors 
were able to start organising large-scale capitalist farms. 

The abolition of the semi -feudal zamindar class and the 
intermediate stratum of rent- collectors, which however did 
not strip the landowners of the land adjacent to their 
homes and guaranteed them substantial compensation pay- 
ments, on the one hand, made possible streamlining and 
expansion of private bourgeois landownership, and on 
the other, served to promote capitalist agriculture and ac- 
celerate the stratification of the peasantry. 

The agrarian reform dealt serious blows at the feudal 
practices still to be encountered in India and as a result 
these practices were "up-dated", i.e., brought in line with 
the increasingly capitalistic socio-economic relations that 
to a growing extent were being shaped by commodity- 
money, bourgeois relations. "All this has had repercussions 
. . . unleashing certain new social forces and creating new 
problems which have to be properly assessed and under- 
stood."* 

It is quite clear that the overall evolution of the Indian 
economy since the last war, particularly as regards indus- 
trial development, the enormous growth of capital invest- 
ment, the expansion of the transport services, commodity 
turnover, the enlarged budget allocations for construction 
in the state sector of industry, the programme for com- 
munal development and other schemes in rural areas, large- 
scale irrigation and hydrotechnical projects for agriculture, 
inflationary finance policy and the large increase in money 



!: Some Asf/ccis of the Agrarian Question. ■ ■• P- -■ 
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circulation, banking and usury capital, is constantly en- 
couraging and accelerating the development of capitalist 
relations in rural India. 

The agrarian reform introduced in areas where large- 
scale landed estates dominated the rural scene, should be 
analysed not as an isolated phenomenon but in the light of 
the whole course of the Indian economy's independent 
development. Only then is it possible to arrive at a correct 
assessment of the series of legislative measures serving to 
intensify capitalist exploitation in agriculture. However, as 
pointed out in the resolution published by the National 
Council of the Communist Party of India, in that part of 
the country where the system of landownership was re- 
formed, semi-feudal patterns of rural life remained very 
strong, which meant that ". . .the substantial land-holders 
who dominate village economy indulge both in capitalist 
and semi-feudal forms of exploitation"."' Some capitalist 
landowners started farming on capitalist lines, and although 
the total extent of land taken up by these farms was lar 
from great, nevertheless . .there has appeared on the 
scene in these areas a class of big land-holders who own a 
considerable portion of the total lands which arc cultivated 
through wage-labour. . 

Thus the most significant objective result of the reform 
in the system of landownership was that feudal practices 
had ceased to dominate rural India as a whole and also 
those areas where large-scale landownership had been par- 
ticularly prevalent 

India's First Five- Year Plan made provision for a restriction 
in land rents throughout the country. Such rents were not 
to exceed between a quarter and a fifth of the harvest. 
However this recommendation that was incorporated into 
the plan was not introduced in practice. Rent restrictions 
were by no means uniform in the various states and regions 
of India and in some no restrictions at all were even an- 
nounced. 



* Ibid., p. 6. 
** Ibid., p. 5. 
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In the state of Assam and in several districts of Mysore, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Hyderabad, Himachal Pradesh and in 
Delhi province the maximum rent was fixed at a quarter of 
the harvest; in the state of Bombay and most districts of 
Rajasthan at one-sixth, in Kerala at a rate of between a 
quarter and a sixth of the rice harvest and a rate of be- 
tween a third and a twentieth of the harvest of other crops. 
In the remaining states maximum rents were fixed at a third 
of the harvest or over. In Andhra, Jammu and Kashmir, for 
example, rents of up to fifty per cent of the harvest were 
legal; one- third was the legal maximum in Punjab and 
certain districts of Mysore, in Bihar it was seven-twentieths, 
in Tanjore sixty per cent, along the Malabar coast fifty per 
cent and in West Bengal between forty and fifty per cent of 
the harvest. 

However the size of rents was not the central issue when it 
came to legislation covering land-tenure. It is clear from 
many sources, including the official ones, that the laws con- 
cerning rent stipulations were as a rule not enforced. Natu- 
rally (this Indian economists themselves admit) laws stipulat- 
ing rent levels can only be effective if there are real guaran- 
tees for tenants' right to the land they are renting. The 
following examples suffice to show the extent to which the 
by far from satisfactory laws to protect the peasants' rights 
to the land they leased were enforced. 

The territory of the former state of Hyderabad:' In 1950 
the Hyderabad Tenants and Agricultural Lands Act was 
introduced which officially secured tenant-farmers' rights for 
a period of five years, allowing for an extension of existing 
leases after that for a further period of five years. Provided 
the land was worked satisfactorily and rent payments were 
in order, landowners were not allowed to evict their tenants. 
The law defined the category of "protected tenant' 1 possess- 
ing permanent and hereditary rights. However, if landown- 
ers decided to start engaging in farming themselves, what- 
ever conditions obtained they were in a position to deprive 
tenants of their land. Although the tenant possessed the 



* This section is dealing with agrarian reforms introduced in Hyder- 
abad prior to the reorganisation of India's administrative divisions in 
1» 
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formal right to buy the land he was renting from the land- 
lord, the latter used to refuse him that right if he himself 
wished to increase the size of his own holding. 

The introduction of such a land Act did not serve to reg- 
ulate relations between tenant-farmers and landowners. 
The Hyderabad state government declared the eviction of 
tenant-farmers illegal after March 21, 1952. Several hun- 
dred eviction orders were declared null and void. Plots they 
had formerly leased were restored to more than 5,000 tenant- 
farmers. However this did not result in substantial changes 
in the position of the peasants. The state government set up 
a special land commission to investigate the main problems 
in agriculture. 

Landowners refused to recognise and observe "protected 
tenants' rights. They used to auction their property to pay 
their debts. In the commission's report it was confirmed that 
"protected" tenants in practice accounted for only an insig- 
nificant proportion of* the state's tenant-farmers. In practice 
their position was determined not so much by laws passed 
by the state government, as by the market situation, the in- 
creased demand for land as a result of rural over-population, 
the "balance of power" in the villages between landowners 
and peasants, and the arbitrariness of the local administra- 
tion. 

In Hyderabad the eviction of "protected" tenants assumed 
catastrophic proportions; according to figures drawn up by 
the Kisan Sabha, by 1955 approximately 57 per cent of the 
"protected" tenants had been evicted, which meant that 59 
per cent of the total area held by such tenants had been 
"released" on the grounds that the landowners themselves 
were intending to work their own farms * Another detail of 
interest in this connection is that according to official figures 
77 per cent of the evicted tenants allegedly relinquished their 
rights to their holdings voluntarily. In the Kisan Sabha re- 
port it is stated that the Hyderabad government itself as- 
sumed that this "voluntary" relinquishment of rights of land- 
tenure might well not be voluntary after all 

Madras. After the general elections of 1952 and serious 



* Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question. . .. p. 7; l^in I ( uith Annual 
Session 0/ the All-India Kisan Sabha Report, New Delhi, 19^6, p. 4. 
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disturbances in the Tanjore district, which provided over a 
third of the state's whole rice harvest, the Tanjore Tenants 
and Pannayals Protection Act was drawn up to enforce 
rights of tenure. The Act provided for distribution of the 
harvest between tenant and landowner on the basis of a 
5:2 ratio and prohibited eviction of tenants except in those 
cases when decisions concerning eviction were adopted by a 
special land court. This Act obliged the landowner to pay 
labourers — or pannayals — according to the number of days 
worked. The Madras legislative assembly incorporated this 
Act into the state s code of laws. 

The basic principles underlying this Act also provided the 
basis for the act introducing fixed rents. However eviction 
of tenants still continued. The mirasdar landowners in- 
dulged in intimidation tactics and organised a campaign 
against the new land legislation which continued for a 
number of years. New laws protecting tenants' rights were 
introduced in 1955 and 1956. Officially these prohibited 
eviction of tenants and fixed tenants' and landowners* shares 
of the harvest at a 6:4 ratio. The new laws also stipulated 
that landowners should restore within the year holdings to 
tenants evicted throughout the state after 1953, with the ex- 
ception of the Tanjore and Malabar districts that were parti- 
cularly critical in this respect. It is revealing to note that ten- 
ants evicted from plots of less than 6.6 acres of irrigated land 
and 20 acres of non-irrigated land did not have to have 
their holdings restored to them according to the new laws. 
Despite all these new state laws the landowners first of all 
cleared their land of small-scale tenant-farmers and then 
obtained legal ratification for their thereby enlarged estates. 

Bombay. The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 was regarded 
in India as a model for all other states. It stipulated three 
types of tenancy. 

Permanent tenancy for tenant-farmers with immutable 
rights and privileges which could only be revoked by a 
court of law in cases of non-payment of rent. There was 
a total of approximately 350,000 holdings of this type. 

Protected tenancy for tenant-farmers who over a period 
of six years or more had been working their particular 
holdings. They were entitled to acquire the land they rented 
as their own property and also io transfer their rights of 
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tenancy to their heirs on similar conditions. However this 
type of tenant could still be evicted as soon as the land- 
owner might decide to start farming himself (if he possessed 
less than 50 acres of land under cultivation) and start 
laying claim to the tenant's holding, even if the purposes 
for which he planned to use it were not connected with 
agriculture. Approximately one and a half million holdings 
came under this heading. 

Ordinary tenancy for tenant-farmers with rights to per- 
manent tenure over a period of ten years, which could then 
be extended for a further ten years. The insufficient pro- 
tection provided for this type of tenure too was reflected in 
the fact that the landowner could confiscate land for his 
own private development at any moment in the course 
of the above period. The total number of holdings worked 
by tenant-farmers of this kind was approximately 700,000. 

In addition there were still lower down the scale large 
numbers of share-croppers, tenants bereft of any rights and 
landless agricultural labourers. 

A special survey conducted by the Gokhalc Institute of 
Politics and Economics in 1953 {the findings of which were 
published in 1957) defined the true results of the agrarian 
legislation introduced in the state of Bombay in the follow- 
ing words: "For all practical purposes the Act did not 
exist,"* 

In 1949-1953 50 per cent of the tenant-farmers in an 
area selected for a special survey (covering !05 villages) 
in the state of Bombay retained their former rights of 
tenure, 20 per cent, leased their holdings on a new basis, 
27 per cent were deprived of their holdings by their land- 
lords who confiscated them after the tenants' alleged 
"voluntary relinquishment" of their rights, and 3 per cent 
bought up the land they had been renting which became 
their own property. 

By 1957 in the state of Bombay the total area held by 
"protected" tenants had been reduced by 50 per cent, a 
state of affairs which the legislation had in fact promoted, 
although officially it had been introduced to protect tenants. 



* Working of Bombay Tenancy Act 1948, Report of Investigation, 
Puoiia, 1957, p. IS7. 
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According to the Bombay Tenancy Act, "it is further pro- 
vided that if a tenant fails to exercise his right of purchase 
by April 1957, he shall become liable to ejectment"/' 
This meant that in that particular state even small-scale 
peasant holdings could be taken over by the landowners 
as the latter endeavoured to put an end to the peasants' 
parcelling of land and use it instead for their own capita- 
listic enterprises. 
To sum tip : 

In those states where legislation was adopted which 
guaranteed tenant- farmers' rights to their holdings, relations 
between tenant and landowner assumed one of three forms. 

L Tenants were assured a guarantee for their rights of 
tenure, while landowners were forbidden to take over the 
land they had leased out for their own personal use; 

2. Landowners retained the right to take over tenants' 
holdings so as to cultivate the land themselves, on condition 
that they left the tenant part of his former holding, so that 
he might continue to make a living; 

3. Tenants were deprived of the right to retain even a 
minimal holding and landowners could take over all or 
part of their land as they wished. 

In the state of Uttar Pradesh and in Delhi province 
relations of the first type established themselves. 

In the states of Assam, Bombay, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Himachal Pradesh relations of the second type became the 
accepted pattern. 

In Assam a landowner was able to take over a tenant's 
holding on the pretext that he was going to develop it him- 
self; the maximum size of such holdings could be as much 
as 33 acres, on condition that the tenant-farmer or share- 
cropper retained a holding of not less than 3.3 acres. 

In the state of Bombay landowners had the right to 
lake over from tenants between 12 and 48 acres provided 
the tenants were left with holdings not less than half the 
size of their original ones. 

In Punjab landowners were legally entitled to take over 
30 standard acres from any tenant provided the tenant 
was left with a holding of at least five standard acres. 



* Review of the Fim Five Year Plan, Delhi, May 1957, p. 322. 
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In the slate of Rajasthan landowners were entitled to 
take over all land from any tenant over and above that 
part of his holding which brought in 1,200 rupees a year. 
The tenant had no rights to any land over and above that 
which brought in such a revenue. 

In Himachal Pradesh a landowner was not entitled to 
take from a tenant-farmer more than five acres and the 
tenants had the right to retain as their leased holding 
three-quarters of the land they worked. 

In the states of Jammu and Kashmir, West Bengal and 
also in the territory of the former state of Hyderabad, rela- 
tions of the third type grew up. 

In Hyderabad territory a landowner had the right to take 
over land with an acreage three times that of his family 
estate (i.e., from 12 to 180 acres). Meanwhile the tenant- 
farmer had the right to retain a holding equal to a third 
of his family estate (i.e., from one to 20 acres), or half 
his original plot if it came to less. 

In West Bengal any landowner possessing less than 7.5 
acres could take over from a tenant-farmer all the land 
leased out to him; landowners with estates of more than 7.5 
acres were entitled to take over two-thirds of the land they 
leased out. The maximum number of acres a landowner 
could take over from a tenant-farmer was fixed at 25. In 
West Bengal a substantial number of tenant-farmers and 
share-croppers, so-called bargadars, were evicted on the 
grounds that the land they had been renting was taken 
over by the landowners concerned in order that the latter 
might develop it themselves. These tactics brought countless 
disasters and untold privation to the bargadars and their 
families, who in the majority of cases were reduced as a 
result of this treatment to the status of landless agricultural 
labourers deprived of any protected rights or regular sources 
of income. 

Kerala was the only state where the share-cropper was 
legally placed on the same footing as the tenant-farmer if 
he had been working his current holding for over five years, 
even if the landowner's plot was under the set limit. Leg- 
islation adopted in Kerala in 1957 stipulated the land- 
owners right to take over 15 acres of a tenant's rice fields 
that could be harvested twice annually or an equivalent acre- 
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age whenever lie chose. Landowners with large estates were 
not entitled to demand any land back from their tenants. 

In Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore 
and Manipur temporary, and even more unsatisfactory leg- 
islation, providing for the protection of tenancy rights, was 
introduced. The same applied to the states of Orissa and 
Madias where landowners' rights to take over their tenants' 
kind were subject to certain restrictions. 

These laws relating to the peasants' rights of tenure, 
however many amendments were introduced into them 
allegedly so as to improve conditions for the tenant, were 
basically designed to preserve and consolidate the land- 
owners' rights to a) take over land subject to any kind of 
peasant tenure in order to engage in their own develop- 
ment projects and b) to realise land on an unlimited scale 
for their own private gain. Herein lay the core of the ruling 
classes' policy when it came to peasants' rights of tenure. 

The Punjab Kisan Sabha report stated in a memorandum 
on land reforms that it was very difficult for tenants to 
rent land for cultivation, since the powerful landowners 
were resorting more and more frequently to private enter- 
prise and in such conditions petty landowners were reluc- 
tant to lease out their property, and moreover although 
land rents in Punjab and Pepsu were lowered and could 
not exceed a third of the harvest, rights of tenure were not 
protected and tenants as a rule were not able to benefit 
from the law providing for lower rates of rent. 

In 1954 findings extremely important from an economic 
point of view were published by the All- India Rural Credit 
Survey after a sample investigation of 127,343 peasant 
holdings in 600 villages in 75 different areas of the country. 
According to Professor M. L. Dantwalla, a leading expert 
in the Indian rural economy and member of the committee 
for land reform, the survey made it quite clear that the 
legislation introduced to secure firm rights of tenure for the 
peasants and to stipulate moderate levels of rent had not 
achieved anything: "It was estimated that there had been 
more evictions during the last ten years than in the pre- 
vious 100 years,"* 



* See: The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, August 21, I05G. 
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Although the legislation providing for protection of 
tenants' rights was undeniably in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie and landowning class and its actual implementation 
was officially acknowledged as unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of the tenant peasants, this does not by any 
means imply that it did not produce fairly substantial 
changes in the tenants' formal and legal status. The con- 
ditions of tenancy in the various states were unified to a 
considerable extent and levels of rent came down. The 
majority were granted rights of tenure for fixed periods, 
except in those cases when landowners were entitled to take 
over land for their own personal cultivation. 

The ruling class, in collaboration with the landowners, 
succeeded in reforming the old system of landownership 
(viz. the revocation of the zamindars' rights in return for 
compensation) and making over to the state 87 per cent of 
the land formerly owned by the zamindars in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh and 84 per cent of the land formerly owned 
by them in the state of Bihar. Despite alienation of land 
even on this enormous scale, the landowners succeeded in 
retaining almost all their estate lands which after the 
agrarian reforms accounted for 7,000,000 acres in the state 
of Uttar Pradesh, 3,900,000 acres in Madhya Pradesh and 
3,500,000 acres in the state of Bihar. Only 14.55 per cent 
of Indian landowners owning a total of 30.77 per cent of 
the land fit for cultivation leased out land to the peasants. 

The political significance of the reform lay in the fact 
that after the transfer to the state of a considerable part 
of the land in those districts, where formerly traditional 
patterns of large-scale landownership had dominated, such 
land was not redistributed among the landless peasants; 
instead legislation was designed in such a way as to facili- 
tate the expansion of only those holdings leased by the 
prosperous and partly middle, i.e., most influential, sections 
of the peasantry, while reducing direct relations of tenure 
between landowners and the backward mass of the peasant- 
ry to the minimum possible. The ruling classes thus aimed 
at rendering harmless the anti-feudal unity of the peasantry 
and keeping down the class struggle in rural areas. 

The agrarian reform did nothing to ease the burning 
issue of the landless peasants or those with insufficient 
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holdings while the goal set by the ruling circles was by no 
means fully attained. 

The class struggle in rural India, which had been less 
intense due to the implementation of the reform from which 
the peasants had hoped for more land, continues to have 
an objective foundation, in view of the fact that the peas- 
ants' hopes have not been fulfilled. 

The following table illustrates which sections of the 
rural population continue to lease out land after the reform 
and on what scale. 

Table 3 



Leasing Out Land According to Group of Holdings* 









Percentage of holdings 


Area of holding 


Total number Total area 






of holdings 
(■000) 


owned 


Leasing out 
land 


Not leasing 


(acres) 


(acres) 


out land 





14,444 






100 


0.01-0. oo 


10,346 


4,275 


9.42 


00.58 


1.00-2 .40 


0,108 


15,277 


IS. 27 


81.73 


2.50-4.00 


8,975 


32,404 


2\ .80 


78.11 


5.00-7.40 


5,361 


32,807 


22.01 


77.99 


7.50-0.99 


3,092 


26,743 


23.74 


70.20 


10.00-14.90 


3,350 


40,810 


28.58 


71.42 


15.00-19.99 


1,744 


30,200 


25.40 


74.54 


20.00-24.99 


042 


21,020 


28.34 


71.06 


25.00-20.00 


703 


10,279 


25.32 


74.68 


30.00-40.99 


1,032 


38,002 


3G.63 


63.37 


50.00 and above 


553 


48,331 


43.94 


56.05 




65,659 




14.55 


85.45 



* National Sample Survey, pp. 55-58. 

The bulk of the land, as the figures in Tabic 3 show, 
was leased out by prosperous peasants and the more power- 
ful landowners. These sectors concentrated in their own 
hands the country's land resources, as before. The reform 
did not deprive them of their wealth and their economic 
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and political power over the rest of the peasantry which 
this wealth gave them, although it redistributed this wealth 
in the interests of the prosperous peasants and the flourish- 
ing capitalist landlord. It is worth noting that between 50 
and 70 per cent of the land owned by the entrepreneur 
peasant elements and landowner upper strata in the coun- 
tryside by this period was not being leased out but devel- 
oped by its owners. 

Thus while previously students of the agrarian question 
in India had justly maintained that semi-feudal patterns 
of tenure had dominated in the production relations existing 
between landowners and the peasants, now such an inter- 
pretation of the situation was plainly inadequate. It did 
not take into consideration all the complexities of the 
Indian situation as a whole and in particular that of the 
south of the country where capitalist development of rural 
areas was far advanced. 

"In regions like Andhra, Punjab, Berar, Kavery belt and 
Coimbatore district of Tamilnad, some districts of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Mysore, the capitalist landlord is a much 
more powerful element in rural life. He possesses big farms 
consisting of the best lands, he is the employer of a large 
number of agricultural labourers and uses more modern 
methods of production; he is also a moneylender, supply- 
ing a good part of the credit needs of cultivators and resorts 
tohoarding and black-marketing in food grains. He is often 
closely connected with agro-industries such as rice and oil 
mills, sugar mills, etc. He is also closely connected with 
the ruling classes and the administrative machinery."* 

Yet this assessment of the situation obtaining in the vil- 
lages of southern India does not mean that feudal practices 
had disappeared entirely in the area: "The fact of the 
matter is that even in these regions, share-cropping, sub- 
letting on excessive rents and various other types of semi- 
feuda! exactions arc still quite prevalent, although the 
dominant tendency among the bigger landowners is to resort 
more and more to cultivation through wage-labour."* v 

So while old forms of semi-feudal exploitation had not 



* Some Aspects of the Aptolan Question. . ., p. 6. 
** Ibid., p. 7. 
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disappeared in India, after the reform they had become 
more subject to the influence of commodity, money and 
capitalist relations, and were being made use of for accu- 
mulation by the rural capitalist elements whose position hud 
been strengthened. Capitalist enterprise in rural India, the 
development of which had intensified in the course of the 
reform period, was to be found side by side with obsoles- 
cent, semi-feudal forms of exploitation of the peasantry 
and this situation is to continue for a good time to come 
as well. 

In 1955 in accordance with a directive from the central 
government a survey of land-holdings was carried out so 
as to establish the area under personal cultivation or leased 
out by its owners. Answers to the survey questionnaires 
were to be sent in by the "patwars" or village elders who 
were advised to base their answers on findings gleaned 
from surveys made on the spot or at least on those of the 
village land-surveys. Instructions for the conduct of the 
land census were drawn up in most vague terms which 
made it possible for the rural upper crust and administra- 
tors to list privately owned land worked by share-croppers 
or tenants devoid of any rights as landowners' personal 
property. Attitudes to the idea of this land census varied 
considerably from state to state. The ruling circles in all 
states were well aware that it was aimed at singling out 
land surpluses which were not being used by landowners 
themselves and which could if the worst came to the worst 
be distributed among the peasants. All this left an imprint 
on the results of this most significant and only state survey, 
that was conducted in the spring of 1955 before work 
began on stipulation of norms for the maximum size of 
land-holdings. Table 4 is a summary table for several 
Indian states with regard to the two most prosperous cate- 
gories of landowners, owning between 45 and 60 acres and 
upwards, who came closest of all to the landowners of a 
semi-feudal type. These figures show that the share of land 
developed by landowners themselves, even if allowances 
are made for the deliberate and ill-intentioned exaggera- 
tions designed to conceal the actual state of affairs regard- 
ing the leasing out of land, had become most substantial 
and this testifies to the far-reaching process of capitalist 
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tion of landed estates which a mere twenty to thirty years 
ago had hardly started to make itself felt at all in con- 
nection with large-scale agriculture. 



Table 4 



Distribution and Size of Holdings Leased Oui 
by Big Landowners and Used by t 
for Their Personal Cultivation* 
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72 
77 
80 
69 

75 



28 
23 
20 
31 

25 
57 



♦ TJie Second Five Year Plan, Ntw Delhi, J95G, pp. 



The land census showed that on an average between 75 
and 80 per cent of the land belonging to big landowners 
was used for purposes of their so-called personal cultivation 
while between 20 and 25 per cent was leased out. In the 
thirties — to judge by the findings of the survey conducted 
by the British Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) 
and by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee (1932) — 
large-scale capitalist enterprise in estates owned by land- 
owners, traders, moneylenders or prosperous peasants was 
extremely rare, whereas now the situation was quite differ- 
ent. The slow process by which the rural economy was 
being transformed along bourgeois lines, a process that 
brought so much hardship to the peasants, found expression 
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in the crystallisation of the stratum of capitalist landlords, 
capitalist landowners from among traders and money- 
lenders and the emergence of an influential prosperous top 
stratum of the peasantry; this process meant that in the 
long run as a result of the reform it was precisely these 
capitalist strata who in some places had already come to 
hold sway in the villages and elsewhere would do so even- 
tually. 

It is a common occurrence for agrarian researchers when 
basing their research on the conditions obtaining in modern 
India to be unable to ignore the issue of central importance 
as regards both the production and social aspects of this 
question — namely, the correlation between the number and 
size of the large landed estates and the number and size 
of the large farms. Certain bourgeois researchers delibera- 
tely go out of their way to avoid this correlation substitu- 
ting one issue for the other. They maintain that the est- 
ablishment of the maximum size of holdings inevitably 
leads to the establishment of the maximum size of farms, 
as a result of which limits lor maximum holdings will hinder 
the development of large-scale farming, although it is 
common knowledge that it is possible to go in for large- 
scale capitalist farming on comparatively small land-hold- 
ings, just as it is possible to own large landed estates 
without going in for large-scale capitalist farming, as in- 
deed was the practice in India. An essential difference 
regarding opportunities for engaging in large-scale farm- 
ing in the period of imperialist rule in India and at present 
consists in the following: the British imperialists, when 
making timid attempts to bourgcoisify the Indian semi- 
feudal landowners, did not score any real success since the 
colonial monopoly of the imperialists ruled out any chance 
of success in this undertaking; while now, with the Indian 
bourgeoisie in power, prospects for progress in this direction, 
stimulated by the war-time and post-war economic condi- 
tions and the agrarian reforms, were quite different. 

The declared goal of the agrarian reform was to confer 
property rights on tenant-farmers and thus turn them into 
owners of the holdings they had been renting. 

Purchases by tenants of land they rented could only take 
place when the land concerned was of a kind that land- 
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owners could not take back from their tenants on the basis 
of the right granted landowners everywhere to claim back 
land they sought to use for purposes of personal cultivation. 
This restriction itself was a major one which hardly facili- 
tated implementation of the goal of the agrarian reform. 
However there also existed additional restrictions. In Hy- 
derabad, for example, only protected tenants had the 
right to buy any land and in Madhya Pradesh only per- 
manent tenants. In Punjab only such persons who had 
been renting their holdings for an uninterrupted period of 
at least six years (the landowners could not claim them 
back) were entitled to buy land. In some slates tenant- 
farmers were entitled to buy their rented holdings as they 
thought fit and at any time. However the laws concerning 
land" purchases, passed in the state of Bombay and the 
former state of Madhya Bharat, contained a reservation 
to the effect that this right could only be made use of in 
the course of a fixed period laid down by law. Otherwise 
tenants could be evicted. This measure was aimed at tenants 
with small holdings. 

In Kerala tenant-farmers were advised to purchase their 
holdings by a fixed date, otherwise they would remain 
tenant-farmers. 

In Punjab, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and the former 
states of Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh 
tenants were formally granted the preferential right to 
purchase land. However, numerous reservations written into 
the laws passed in these states narrowed the opportunities 
for ordinary tenants to become owners of land. 

For quite obvious reasons tenants renting small holdings 
were not in a position to make use of their right to pur- 
chase land. The purchase prices were multiples of the rents 
or land taxes previously fixed for the holdings in question. 
Just rents, to which much space was devoted in legislative 
documents and which it was planned to introduce in the 
Second Five- Year Plan, did not as yet exist. The land 
prices stipulated in the laws passed by a number of states 
were exorbitant. 

Land-purchasing prices were set up according to the 
following rates: in Madhya Pradesh at 7-10 times the land 
rent; in Uttar Pradesh at 10 times the land rent and m 
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Hyderabad at between 6 and 15 times the land rent; in 
Rajasthan the rate was 10 times the land rent (for non- 
irrigated land); in Ajmer at 12 times the tenant's net in- 
come. In four states rights of ownership over formerly 
rented holdings were priced according to multiples of the 
land tax for the holdings concerned: in the state of Bombay 
at 20-200 times the annual tax, in Delhi province at 4-40 
times and in Himachal Pradesh at 48 times. In all these 
states (with the exception of Madhya Pradesh) land could 
be paid for on a long-term basis over a period of between 
five and fifteen years. 

The richer peasants — those owning trade or usury capital 
or possessing permanent and hereditary rights of tenure 
— often purchased their land with the help of state sub- 
sidies. In West Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh— areas 
where traditional patterns of large-scale landownership 
predominated — a mere 15-20 per cent of the peasants 
purchased land. Nevertheless, the practice for peasants to 
liecome owners of land was definitely on the increase and 
serving to accelerate class stratification in rural India. 

After the abolition of feudal and _ semi-feudal rights of 
landownership, particularly those enjoyed by big absentee 
landlords, not only did the formation of a class of big and 
medium landowners of a bourgeois type from among the 
traditional landowners accelerate, but also that of a new 
rural bourgeoisie consisting of prosperous peasants anxious 
to make the most of the new legislation concerning tenants' 
rights to purchase their holdings. This process of accelerated 
capitalist development is most complex and contradictory 
in the sense that, while in the process of bourgeoisification 
landowners made every effort to profit from the vestiges of 
their former rights through share-cropping and lending 
out money or grain, etc., so as to increase their income, the 
new rural bourgeoisie taking shape within the peasantry 
was also endeavouring to indulge in both types of exploita- 
tion of the toiling peasants, the capitalist and the semi- 
feudal type. Between these two social strata— the former 
semi-feudal landowners becoming capitalist landowners, 
and the prosperous peasants becoming capitalist entrepre- 
neurs—there now existed, despite deep-rooted contradic- 
tions, certain shared class interests on a number of impor- 
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tant issues pointing to a new alignment of class forces in 
rural India (the fixing of a "ceiling" for landed estates, 
the gratuitous distribution of non-cultivated land, the 
granting to tenants of rights of ownership, the use of funds 
allocated for communal development, the utilisation of 
food stocks, etc.). 

Demands that the maximum size of land-holdings be 
stipulated by law were first put forward in 1945 by the 
all-India peasants' union. The pressure for this demand to 
be met grew stronger with each passing year. After inde- 
pendence peasants throughout the country joined in the 
campaign. 

The principle for establishing the maximum size of land- 
holdings had been put forward in the First Five- Year Plan. 
A land census was conducted in the majority of states in 
order to collect the data essential for drawing up these 
norms, but the land census was unsuccessful, to say the 
least. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan proposals were put for- 
ward for practical measures to cut down all large land- 
holdings. The state governments were called upon to es- 
tablish norms for maximum holdings. The Second Five- 
Year Plan also defined those groups of holdings that were 
not subject to such restrictions. These included tea, coffee 
and rubber plantations; orchards; cattle, sheep and dairy 
farms, etc.; sugar-cane farms supplying sugar factories; el- 
ficiently run compact farms, whose productivity would fall 
if part of their acreage were taken away; mechanised farms 
and those involving large-scale capital investment. 

The very fact that exceptions were made for large- 
scale capitalist enterprise when norms for maximum hold- 
ings were being drawn up encouraged landowners to start 
working their estates. Often this was only done to mislead 
the local authorities. However by organising production co- 
operatives for landowners and prosperous peasants (in Uttar 
Pradcsh and Madhya Bharat), factories for the initial pro- 
cessing of cotton, sugar-cane, seed-oil, small joint-stock 
companies, by purchasing tractors for setting up mechanised 
farms, etc., many landowners succeeded in having their 
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holdings exempted from the category liable for curtailment. 
From 1951 onwards a constant campaign was being waged 
by landowners and social groups with closely allied interests, 
and latterly by big capitalist monopolies as well, against 
the stipulation of a "ceiling" for the size of land-holdings 
and against the transfer of land surpluses to landless peas- 
ants and agricultural labourers. 

In Punjab and Pepsu the first law restricting the size of 
land-holdings was passed in 1950. The limit for land used 
for personal cultivation was set at 200 acres but when the 
law was submitted to the president in 1951 the limit was 
reduced to 100 acres. In practice however this law did not 
bring the peasants any additional land. 

In 1953 another law was passed stipulating new norms 
for maximum land-holdings.""' The size of such holdings 
was fixed at 60 acres (30 standard acres). However this law 
also failed to produce the desired results. Tenants continued 
to be evicted from the plots they were working at the same 
rate as before and the number of landless peasants was on 
the increase. In the light of this situation the legislative as- 
sembly introduced in 1955 an additional law conferring on 
the state government the right to take over all the big- 
landowners* and tenant-farmers' surpluses so as to transfer 
these to the landless or evicted peasants. All land over the 
sixty-acre maximum was reckoned as surplus. 

While these laws and the accompanying amendments 
were being issued and state bodies in Punjab spent years 
elaborating the rules and instructions for their application 
in practice, big landowners took steps to evict tenants, di- 
vide up their estates and start engaging in personal culti- 
vation. 

The owners of large land-holdings officially registered 
the eviction of 8,388 tenants in 1950-1951, 7,Ob3 tenants 
in 1951-1952, 17,503 tenants in 1952-1953 and 60,353 
tenants in J 953- 1954. 

In Pepsu the number of landowners with estates of over 
30 acres sank from 185,000 in 1948 to 39,000 in 1952 and 



* Instructions lor applying the 1953 law fixing the maximum area 
fur land-holdings at SO standard acres were not ratified until April 30, 
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only came to 28,336 in 1955 according to the official land 
census. 

Punjab and Pepsu were not only the greatest centre 
of tenant eviction in India',* but districts where the orga- 
nisation of farming along capitalist lines proceeded at a 
relatively rapid rate. By October 1956 landowners of large 
estates in Punjab had been granted state subsidies for the 
purchase of 4,000 tractors totalling 11,700,000 rupees. In 
Pepsu 1,300 tractors were purchased. 

By the end of 1958 the laws passed in Punjab and 
Pepsu, stipulating the maximum size of land-holdings, had 
still not been enforced. Not one acre of surplus land had 
been handed over to landless peasants. In the press state 
organisations and legislative organs of these states the big 
landowners were campaigning more and more persistently 
against the stipulation of these land norms and the transfer 
of land to landless peasants. Under the pretext of the need 
to surmount the food crisis and avert the deterioration ol 
agricultural production, the big landowners demanded re- 
nunciation of the land reforms and of norms for maximum 
land-holdings, insisting on a switch to a policy promoting 
the formation of large-scale mechanised farms of a 
capitalist type, i.e., to a policy of still further concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of a minute minority that would 
lead to still further increases in the number of landless 
peasants. These tactics employed by the big landowners 
were undoubtedly fraught with serious complications, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the peasants' fight for land 
was a deep-rooted tradition in Punjab. 

At the end of 1958 the maximum size of land-holdings 
had still not been stipulated in the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
Laws abolishing the zamindar system of landownership 
and laying down new conditions for leasing land avoided 
this question. Meanwhile there were close on 1 100JJ0U 
peasant families with no or virtually no land in the state, 
i.e., close on 5,550,000 people with virtually no land. A 
maximum of 30 acres was laid down for any land-hold- 
ings acquired in the future. If that maximum were eventu- 
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ally to be extended to existing holdings, then while 
excluding the holdings used by landowners for '"personal 
cultivation" and therefore exempt from restrictions (in 
Uttar Pradesh in addition to this land 2,088 mechanised 
farms had been set up in accordance with a resolution of 
the Planning Commission), land surpluses would be so 
negligible that they would make no appreciable difference 
to the land issue as it affects the millions of landless 
peasants and agricultural labourers. 

In the state of Andhra Pradesh (Telengan district) a 
maximum was set up both for future land acquisitions (from 
between 12 and 180 acres) and for existing holdings (from 
18 to 270 acres}. However, over a period of many years 
the large landed estates had been intensively divided up 
and holdings set up for so-called personal cultivation, so 
that the introduction of such a high "ceiling" did not pro- 
vide any significant land surpluses for distribution among 
landless peasants and those with minute holdings. In the 
Khamam and Varangal districts (formerly part of the state 
of Hyderabad) measures were introduced to reduce the size 
of large land-holdings. Originally it was estimated that 
the implementation of these measures would produce 
700,000 acres of surplus land to be distributed among the 
peasants. However these calculations were to be consider- 
ably amended by the big landowners, who by dividing up 
their estates succeeded in reducing the extent of these sur- 
pluses to 100,000 acres. 

Legislation stipulating the maximum size of land-hold- 
ings was also introduced in Assam and West Bengal. In 
Assam the limit was fixed at 50 acres and in West Bengal 
at 25 acres. These norms applied not only to land-hold- 
ings but also to acreage used for purposes of personal 
cultivation. The laws passed in these states did not make 
land supporting efficient farming exempt from the general 
restrictions. Only in Assam were mechanised farms not 
exceeding 166 acres exempt from the norms for maximum 
land-holdings. In neither state however was the maximum 
enforced in practice and land surpluses were not handed 
over to landless peasants. 

Regarding West Bengal, M. P. Mehra had the following 
to say: "...No substantial progress has been made in the 
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field of redistribution of land and resettlement of real 
cultivators. Again, the re-survey and settlement operations 
are expected only to be completed by April 1958, which 
means that the actual operations with regard to redistribu- 
tion of land, etc., will take another long period."-' 

In 195S the West Bengal government adopted a resolu- 
tion to set up a commission for the distribution of land 
among landless peasants. This step was made necessary 
mainly in the light of the severe food crisis in the state. 
According to government figures, in 1958 the state was 
short of 750,000 tons of rice, the biggest shortage re- 
corded since 1947. The peasants demanding rice and land 
came out in mass demonstrations that were dispersed by 

^Tlie^largest concentration of land-holdings in the whole 
country was that in the state of Bihar: 77 per cent of all 
holdings were up to 5 acres and accounted for 31,8 per cent 
of the'state's land, while 1.6 per cent of land-holdings (25 
acres and upwards) accounted for 19.1 per cent of the 
land. Ninety-three per cent of the state's population 
depended directly or indirectly for its livelihood on agri- 
culture. Some nine million people had no land at all. At 
the beginning of the reform period the Bihar government 
announced its intention to confiscate land surpluses from 
the big zamindar landowners and distribute them among 
the peasants. The draft for a law fixing the size for the 
maximum holding at 25-75 acres and the report drawn up 
by the commission of representatives from the legislative 
chambers on this question were put before the legislative 
state assembly in 1956 but the law was never applied in 
practice. It came up against stubborn resistance on the 
part of the landowners. The large-scale landownership in 
vast areas of the state was left untouched. The zaminclars, 
as the owners of large estates had been known before the 
reforms, renounced their former "title", divided up their 
holdings, concealed their true size by engaging in so-called 
personal cultivation, and introduced "corrections" into the 
land-survey registers. At the same time they saw to it that 
no norms for the maximum size of cither holdings acquired 



* AICC Economic Review, April 1, 195S. 
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in the future or existing ones were introduced. The con- 
duct of the state's landowners and civil servants is an 
instance of the landowners' resistance to the reforms."' 

In the state of Madras the maximum size of land-hold- 
ings had not been stipulated by 1956. A draft law for this 
purpose was put before the state's legislative assembly 
in 1956. 

While the draft for this law was being drawn up and 
discussed the landowners and their minions went out ol 
their way to demonstrate that the law would be a violation 
of the Indian constitution and for that reason could not be 
passed. According to the figures in the land census. 
67.6 per cent of the state's holdings averaging two acres 
in size accounted for only 20.3 per cent of all the land. 
Meanwhile, 0.9 per cent of the state's land-holdings 
averaging 140.5 acres accounted for 19 per cent of the 
land. In short, holdings belonging to 44,000 landowners 
accounted for the same amount of land as those belonging 
to 3,348,000 peasant families.** In the state of Madras 53 per 
cent of the entire rural population consisted of landless 
peasants and agricultural labourers with minute plots. The 
land problem was a particularly critical issue. 

It was only in the states of Jammu and Kashmir and 
Kerala that the "ceiling" for land-holdings was introduced 
in a more or less consistent fashion. In Jammu and Kash- 
mir in 1950 a law providing for the liquidation of large 
landed estates and their transfer to the real cultivators 
was passed. This particular law said that a "tiller of the 
land" was he who worked the land with his own hands. 



* An interesting comment on the disreputable role of certain sb&tt 
lenders with vested interests in landownership, who opposed the agrar- 
ian reforms, was made while the reforms were being introduced by 
Kin i man Narayan, General Secretary of the National Congress, in an 
article entitled "The Need for Ideological Clarity": "One of the main 
reasons for this slow and halting progress has been the presence of some 
Congress legislators who belong to the propertied classes. They have 
been trying to put spokes in the wheel with the result that the 
Congress has been losing its hold on the tenants and landless 
labourers, particularly the Harijans." (A1CC Economic Review, June 
15; 1957.) 

; Government of India. Planning Commission. The Second Five 
Year Plan, 1956, p. 215. 
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In all the other Indian states the definition of a "tiller of 
the land 1 ' was debated for years on end and in a number 
of cases all that was achieved was that the term "tiller 
of the land" was declared identical with the term "land- 
owner". 

In the state of Kerala an agrarian law was passed in 
December 1957, according; to which the maximum holding 
an individual or a public organisation might possess (as 
owner or tenant) was not to exceed 16 acres of land bring- 
ing in two harvests a year, 22.5 acres bringing: in one 
harvest or 30 acres of non-irrigated land. These restric- 
tions did not apply to plantations run by state farms and 
co-operative societies, or land occupied by factories and 
workshops. 

This norm was increased by one acre for every member 
of a family exceeding five persons, while the total family 
holding was not to exceed 25 acres of land in the first 
category. Surpluses were to be handed over to the land 
office. 

For surpluses handed over to the land office compensa- 
tion was paid to the former owners in cash or three per 
cent non- circulating bonds. Compensation payments were 
stipulated at 16 times the annual rent for the first 5 surplus 
acres, 14 times for the next 5 surplus acres, 12 times for the 
next 15 surplus acres, 8 times for the next 30 surplus acres, 
6 times for the next 50 surplus acres and 5 times for 100 
surplus acres and over. 

Land that was handed to the peasants was freed lrom 
any debt obligations. 

The maximum rent paid to a landowner could not 
exceed a quarter of the harvest. The draft law defined in 
detail the rent due according to the cultures sown and 
the type of land. 

The draft law granted the broad peasant masses rights 
of protected and hereditary lease-hold; it also permitted 
them and made it possible for them to purchase the land 
they worked on preferential terms over a period of 
16 years. 

Tt. was the land councils that were responsible for ap- 
plying in practice the agrarian reform. They fixed the 
compensation sums that would be paid to landowners and 
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collected money from peasants with which to pay out this 
compensation; they were to distribute the land surpluses 
in the way laid down in the new law to the landless 
peasants, the agricultural labourers, members of co- 
operative societies which did not possess any land, and to 
other tenant-farmers. 

To sum up: in the country's major states — Bihar, 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh — whose total rural population came to over 
210 million (70 per cent of the whole country's rural 
population) the maximum size of land-holdings had not 
been stipulated by the end of 1958, i.e., ten years after 
agrarian reforms first started being introduced, and the 
peasants had not received the land they had been promised. 

The following assessment of the legislation introduced 
in the various states to fix the maximum size of holdings 
is given in the Review of the First Five Year Plan: "In a 
number of states, where Bills have not been prepared or 
legislation enacted, the question of prescribing ceilings is 
engaging the attention of the state Governments. In slates 
in which there has been legislation for ceilings, practical 
implementation has not proceeded beyond preliminary 
steps.""* 

This meant that the agrarian question in India had not 
been conclusively solved. The agricultural labourers, land- 
less peasants and those with only minute plots had not 
been given the land promised them. Laws providing tot 
land reform adopted in the various states had not put an 
end to the domination of powerful landowners and had 
not led to a transfer of land to those directly engaged in 
its cultivation. The monopoly of the bulk of the land by 
a handful of landowners had not been fully eliminated. 
As the reforms had been introduced the social 
character of this monopoly had been gradually changing. 
It was no longer a feudal, or semi-feudal monopoly but 
was becoming a bourgeois-landowner monopoly; never- 
theless it was precisely this monopoly which stood in the 
way of genuine agrarian reform and a new lease of life 
for agriculture. 



Review of llic first Five Year Plan, p. 32U. 
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The reforms such as they were announced in legislative 
documents and in the form in which they were actually in- 
troduced were powerless to check the growing concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of a minority of property-owners. 
Some Indian economists profess surprise at the fact that 
the process of the increasing concentration of lanrl in the 
hands of the minority was not only not checked by the 
reforms, but even accelerated by their introduction, at a 
time characterised allegedly by nation-wide endeavour to 
introduce a ceiling for existing holdings and those ac- 
quired in the future. 

During the First "Five-Year Plan period and also the 
years that followed obsolete production relations still acted 
as a brake on productive forces in Indian agriculture and 
indeed still continue to do so. Indian economists admit that 
the agrarian reform was inadequate to ensure the necessary 
scope for the development of productive forces in peasant 
economy, although it gave rise to a number of new phe- 
nomena stemming from the increasing capitalist clement in 
agriculture. 

As a result of the social and technical backwardness of 
her villages, India found herself up against unprecedented 
food shortages immediately after embarking on the 
implementation of the Second Five- Year Plan. It became 
imperative for the state to take decisive steps to streamline 
agriculture, particularly peasant farms, without delay. 

The partial breaking up of semi-feudal landed estates, 
in the past not usually linked with any large-scale farming- 
enterprise, and accelerated by land reforms in regions 
where traditional forms of big landownership had held 
sway, was negligible in comparison with the significant and 
far-reaching process of concentration of landownership 
based on expropriation by bourgeois landowners and pros- 
perous peasants of the peasants' rights of ownership or 
tenure. This served to complicate still further prospects for 
the solution of the whole agricultural problem. 

It is by no means a coincidence that precisely when the 
agrarian reform was going through a profound internal 
crisis, having stopped short, as it were, before the solution 
of the basic problem of the redistribution of land, thus 
revealing its intrinsic inconsistency, a particularly acute 
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crisis hit Indian agriculture as such and this naturally re- 
sulted in a food crisis. 

Nor is it a coincidence that at this particular period 
representatives of the powerful monopolist stratum of the 
Indian bourgeoisie came forward with sweeping declara- 
tions as to the superfluity of further agrarian reforms, dec- 
larations to the effect that these reforms were merely a 
palliative and there was no urgent need for their implemen- 
tation, which would only lead to further division of the 
land and hence an inevitable fall in agricultural produc- 
tion and a worsening of the food crisis. The monopoly 
bourgeoisie had always put forward these arguments. From 
their point of view the main task was to increase to the 
maximum the size of land-holdings and introduce up-to- 
date agricultural machinery. What was important in their 
eyes was not so much who owned the land but how it was 
cultivated. A still more open statement on this subject is 
to be found in the pages of the journal Commerce, 
mouthpiece of powerful Bombay capitalists that openly 
criticised the government's attempts to stipulate ceilings 
for land-holdings. The journal maintained that only "men 
with knowledge and capital" were in a position to help 
Indian agriculture out of its dilemma and stressed: What 
India needs is legislation for prevention of excessive 
subdivision of land. So long as average holdings remain 
small and unrealistic land reform policies keep men with 
knowledge and capital out of rural areas, India must 
continue to face the problem of dismally low per-acre 
yields."* 

So they would have us believe that the main disaster for 
rural India— the problem of low yields— was the result of 
the existence of small-scale parcelled holdings and that 
reform would lead to still further subdivisions and thus 
argued that plans for reform should be abandoned since 
it "hindered the infiltration of capital and capitalists into 
rural India. 

Representatives of the monopolist stratum of the bour- 
geoisie were anxious to check the spread of reform, disrupt 
the stipulation of any "ceiling" for land-holdings and 



• Commerce, Bombay , May 24, 19'jS, p. 97U. 
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hence prevent the granting of land to the landless peasants. 

While during the initial period of reform the landowners 
went out of their way to render ineffective any legislation 
relating to ceilings for land-holdmgs and divided up then- 
estates so as to create the illusion that they owned less than 
they did in effect, and thus avoid confiscation of their sur- 
pluses, later on the monopoly bourgeoisie came forward 
maintaining that the introduction of ceilings for land-hold- 
ings would mean disaster for "efficiently organised farms" 
and a decline in the level of technology introduced into 
agriculture. Meanwhile it was quite clear that they were 
concerned not so much with improving agriculture as with 
thwarting any attempts to put an end to existing inequality 
in the distribution of land and the revenues obtained from 
working it. 

Leading Indian industrialists with Birla at the head put 
forward a proposal at the end of 1958 for the agrarian re- 
form to be wound up and replaced by a policy promoting 
the setting up of large capitalist farms of a privately-owned 
and mechanised variety. 

Pressure from monopolist circles even made itself felt 
in such an official document as the Fifth Review of the 
Planning Commission's programming organisation which, 
much to the surprise of progressive circles, put forward the 
opinion that granting land to the peasants would lead to 
a deterioration in agricultural production and allegedly 
not only fail to solve the problem of securing land for the 
landless peasants and agricultural labourers but intensify 
their land hunger and lead to agrarian unrest and 
disturbances. 

Pressure to abandon all attempts to restrict the sizes of 
land-holdings and limit instead revenues gleaned from 
agriculture— a policy which would allegedly make redistri- 
bution of land superfluous— became ever stronger. Nor was 
it a coincidence that the schemes undertaken by representa- 
tives of the powerful bourgeoisie and the pressure they 
brought to bear were quickly followed by a decision on the 
part of the National Congress working committee at its 
meeting in Hyderabad in October 1958 to set up a special 
subcommittee to investigate problems of land redistribu- 
tion in view of the long delavs in stipulating and enforcing 
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ceilings for land-holdings as a step prior to the National 
Congress conference that was to take place at the begin- 
ning of 1959. 

It was precisely at that period when particularly fierce 
controversy was raging round the problem of ceilings for 
land-holdings and the transfer of land to the _ landless 
peasants that the Indian Statistical Institute published for 
the attention of the Indian public figures of a land-holding 
survey relating to the beginning of 1955. Professor Maha- 
lanobis in charge of that institute maintained on the 
strength of those" figures that if the maximum size of land- 
holdings were to be fixed at 20 acres, then land surpluses 
over the country as a whole would total 63 million acres 
which would be sufficient to supply the needs of all rural 
Indians who possessed either no land or less than two 
acres (according to Mahalanobis* estimates, 60 million 
acres were required for that purpose)/' 

The country's economy and the nature of the class 
struggle in India at that time made it imperative for the 
country's ruling circles to resolve the land question and 
after long bureaucratic delays over the stipulation and 
enforcement of a ceiling for land-holdings in the various 
states explain to the millions of landless peasants how and 
when they would be granted land. 

Soon the stipulation of a ceiling for land-holdings came 
to be associated not with a direct transfer of land surpluses 
to the landless peasants and those with minute plots, but 
with the organisation of rural co-operatives on these land 
surpluses. 

In January 1959 the demand put forward by a group 
of delegates at the Nagpur conference of the National 
Congress for the transfer of land surpluses to landless 
peasants after the introduction of a ceiling for land-hold- 
ings was turned down. The conference approved the report 
submitted by the subcommittee of the all-India Congress 
committee for agriculture which proposed that the best 
method to promote agriculture was to organise the peasants 
in co-operatives for joint cultivation while they retained 
ownership of their holdings. 



* Sankhya. February 195S. 
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In the report it was stressed that the need to pass laws 
stipulating the maximum size ior land-holdings was 
urgent. It was resolved that agrarian legislation to cover 
the abolition of intermediate leasing out of land, the seem- 
ing of tenants' rights and restrictions on the size of land- 
holdings must be implemented in all states by the end ot 
1959. 



Many Indian economists made detailed studies of the 
possibility of increasing the output of agricultural produce 
by using more intensive methods of land cultivation. 

While bourgeois theorists in agrarian questions in the 
developed capitalist countries usually try to avoid infring- 
ing on the foundations of the capitalist structure in agri- 
culture, in India there is a substantial group oi agricultural 
economists who attempt to evolve a theory for solving 
the agrarian question that leaves the foundations oi t ie 
existing system of land cultivation as intact as possible. 
They maintain that the crux of the matter is not at all the 
question as to whether the existing system of big_ land- 
ownership continues: they would have us believe that it 
there was full employment for the peasantry, yields were 
improved and the so-called "green revolution eilccted, 
then the agrarian problem would be solved. I his approach 
is the basis for their programme of all-out intensification 
of land cultivation. ... 

This involves, according to these Indian economists utili- 
sation of all the land lying fallow (which accounts for 
about 10 per cent of the total area fit for cultivation) loi 
growing food crops; the widespread introduction ot Oed- 
Irown crops and more systematic hoeing work, especially 
in rice-planting; ensuring two or three sowings of food 
and other crops per year in regions adequately irrigated; 
expansion and more effective utilisation ol irrigation by 
means of constructing artesian wells; more intensive utilisa- 
tion of high-grade seed; the use of manure, compost and 
green fertiliser; more work on soil preparation and 
measures to prevent loss of fertility. 

In their efforts to tone down the failure ol the agrarian 
reform, bourgeois agrarian experts lay particular emphasis 
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on the state's efforts to set up a flourishing peasant econ- 
omy by employing" such benefits of technical progress as 
chemical fertilisers, high-grade seed, etc. However, as a rule, 
they forget that in order to promote agriculture it is 
essential to spend ever more on means ol production for 
plots freed from the fetters of semi-feudal or bourgeois 
landownership. 

The subdivision of holdings, a reduction in the produc- 
tivity and intensiveness of peasant labour, and decreased 
market orientation in agriculture — in short, what is com- 
monly referred to as the fragmentation of agriculture- 
resulted from the concentration of landownership that did 
not go hand in hand with any concentration of farming. 
The dependence of small peasant holdings with low pro- 
ductivity and small-commodity production on enormous 
latifundia was what gave rise to the acute crisis in Indian 
agriculture. 

All classes of Indian society appreciate that it would 
be practically possible to surmount this crisis by switching 
jto a system of landownership involving larger units and 
that this switch-over was in the long run quite inevitable. 
The Indian bourgeoisie considers that such a transition 
would be possible within a framework of agriculture in- 
volving the development of farms run by bourgeois land- 
owners and prosperous peasants and co-operatives run on 
capitalist lines. Ruling circles in India meanwhile plan to 
promote agriculture by setting up peasant co-operatives. 
There is no denying the progressive character of this in- 
novation for India. 

Indian economists maintain that it would be impossible 
in anything like the near future lor Indian agriculture to 
switch over to mass-scale and universal introduction of 
agricultural machinery and artificial fertiliser/ 1 ' Neither the 



:; Some Indian economists maintain that it is io no one's advantage 
to use tractors in Indian agriculture. There is no justification whatever 
for this abstract approach to the question that disregards social and 
technological conditions. As for the financial aspect, according to figures 
provided by the Ministry ol Agriculture, ploughing an acre of land 
with bullocks costs an average of 8 rupees and with tractors S annas, 
i.e., 16 times less. (Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, Circular Letter, Delhi, 1956, 
Part IX, p. 13:1.) 
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Second Five- Year Plan nor preliminary drafts for the 
Third plan envisaged such measures. Meanwhile, despite 
the tremendous land hunger rife throughout India, there 
are 98 million acres of land not being used for cultivation, 
including land that, although quite fit for cultivation, has 
been merely left to go wild, and 62 million acres of fallow 
land. This means a total of 160 million acres or 51 per 
cent of the country's sowing area. 

Another idea widely propagated is the association of 
peasants in agricultural co-operatives in order to bring 
this land under cultivation. Co-operative farming is re- 
garded as a means of making cultivation more in- 
tensive on land already cultivated by incorporating small 
parcel plots, if not whole villages, into co-operatives, 
Indian economists hold that co-operation of this type, 
designed to embrace the whole rural population, would 
make it possible to establish class peace in rural India in 
the context of so-called co-operative communities, which 
would not involve driving out of the system of agricultural 
production landowners, moneylenders, traders and pros- 
perous peasants. The promotion of agricultural co-opera- 
tion of this type is regarded as a socialist measure that 
should take priority among the tasks to be carried out by 
local authorities and the organisations of the ruling party. 

The first type of agricultural co-operative was "co- 
operative joint farming". The land is worked on a joint 
basis but private ownership of the land which is pooled 
is preserved, and the title and value of the land contributed 
is one of the factors which is taken into account when in- 
come is shared. Members can also withdraw from these 
co-operatives if they so wish. 

The second type was "'co-operative collective fanning 
societies", where in addition to land, all other resources ol 
the members are pooled together and the private owner- 
ship of the land is liquidated, while the farm income is 
divided among the members only according to the work 
done by each of them. 

In India there were over 1,300 agricultural production 
co-operatives in 195S accounting for a total acreage of 
close on 350,000 acres. These co-operatives differed 
fundamentally from those in the socialist countries, 
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although certain Indian economists identified the two on 
the strength of the fact that both unify villages in single 
units. The Republic of India's First Five- Year Plan 
(1951-1956) had also provided for co-operation of agri- 
cultural production in connection with the agrarian reform. 
At that stage it had been envisaged that co-operative 
societies of the "co-operative joint farming" type would 
be set up on a voluntary basis. 

The maximum size for land-holdings was not fixed, 
for it was assumed that within the co-operatives the 
property interests of those persons owning land but not 
engaged in cultivation would be stipulated and preserved 
intact. 

As early as the time when the First Five-Ycar Plan vyas 
being drawn up, principles of this kind for the organisation 
of agricultural co-operation gave rise to harsh criticism 
from progressive scientists and public figures. The well- 
known authors of major works in the lield of economic 
research P. A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant wrote in their 
analysis that the co-operation proposals should be regarded 
as reactionary in so far as behind a mask of democratic 
and peaceful transformations they were legalising the 
system of absentee landlords by providing for dividends to 
be paid to landowners. They also mentioned the fact that 
parasitic rights of ownership were recognised and respected. 

As pointed out earlier Indian economists saw the co- 
operation of agricultural production as a direct means of 
dealing with the problem of fragmentation and strip-farm- 
ing, an urgent task in the light of the food crisis. 

In view of certain progress made in the consolidation 
of land-holdings in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bom- 
bay, it was recommended in the First Five-Ycar Plan that 
in all states programmes for the consolidation of holdings 
should be expanded and pursued with vigour. In these 
three states in 1947, and during the following years in 
other states, too, legislation was enacted, enabling the 
government of each state to frame schemes of consolida- 
tion of holdings in any area on its own initiative.* 

The consolidation of small land-holdings, i.e., the initial 



* Review of the first Five Year 1'hn, p. 32(3. 
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stage of rural development, was formally carried out on 
a voluntary basis through the setting up of co-operative 
societies. More and more frequent recourse to coercive 
measures had to be made later on. As noted in the official 
report on the implementation of the First Five- Year Plan, 
the clement of coercion made it possible for the govern- 
ment to carry out the programme for the consolidation of 
holdings in those places where a certain section of the 
landowners in the villages expressed their readiness to 
comply with the introduction of such schemes. These 
tactics were used in Baroda, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir. 

When assessing the measures introduced to regulate 
rural development it is important to take into consideration 
not only their agricultural but also their social aspect. The 
formation of more compact land-holdings by means of 
consolidation in practice meant the introduction of a com- 
pulsory minimum for peasant land-tenure. The new 
legislation prohibited the division of land if plots did not 
exceed 10 acres in Uttar Pradesh, 2.5 acres in the former 
state of Hyderabad, 8 acres in Delhi province and 15 in 
Madhya Bharat 

The division of land and the spread of strip-farming in 
peasant land-tenure is an objective economic process in- 
herent in an agrarian system dominated by the owners of 
large estates. The main task in connection with peasants' 
land-tenure as laid out in the legislative documents 
published by a number of states was not only to get rid 
of strip-farming but to stipulate a minimum for holdings 
of land under cultivation. This meant that no new plots 
under the set minimum could be created. The legislation 
introduced in the majority of states to check the spread of 
strip-farming therefore prohibited hereditary transfers of 
land and further division if the resultant holdings were 
so small that their cultivation became unprofitable. In I95S 
laws stipulating a minimum holding were introduced and 
enforced in 15 Indian states. 

The following figures illustrate the consolidation of 
holdings thus achieved*: 



* Ibid., p. 327; AlCC Economic Review, August 1, 1958. 
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State 


Area consolidated 
by 195S ("000 acres) 




2,120 


Madhya Pradesh 


2,8£0 (1055) 


Punjab 


4,810 


Delhi 


220 


Ultar Pradesh 


4,400 



In tlie Second Five-Year Plan the target was set al 
consolidating 38 million acres. Expenditure to this end was 
allowed for in the state budgets to the extent of 38,200,000 
rupees (50 per cent to be provided by the central govern- 
ment). Meanwhile it leaked to the press that over 50 per 
cent of the peasant holdings, mainly the very small ones, 
which had voluntarily or under pressure been involved in 
the consolidation schemes, had not been enlarged in any 
way. The prosperous peasants, ruling the roost in the 
panchayats and co-operatives and at the same time anxious 
to add to and consolidate their own holdings, did not even 
stop at evicting poor peasants and tenants of small hold- 
ings so as to take over their holdings, or at driving them 
on to inferior land. There are concrete reasons for the 
profound interest in this consolidation of holdings shown 
by prosperous and capitalist elements in the villages, as 
opposed to the far smaller interest shown by the rest of 
the rural population. The land-tenure enjoyed by these 
strata in the Indian villages had taken shape in the course 
of a lengthy process of the impoverishment of the poor 
peasants whose rights of ownership to small holdings they 
had been buying up. When wider opportunities for ac- 
cumulation, by engaging in capitalist enterprise in agri- 
culture, opened up before these prosperous peasant farm- 
ers, the consolidation of holdings became an elementary 
condition for the further strengthening and expanding of 
their farms. This accounts for their particularly active 
participation in implementing the consolidation policy. The 
above-mentioned "element of coercion" referred to in the 
official report on the First Five-Year Plan, that was neces- 
sary in order to overcome the unwillingness of middle and 
poor peasants to co-operate in consolidation schemes, also 
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played into the hands of these strata of the rural popula- 
tion: those with most land stood to gain the most from 
consolidation."' 

In order to substantiate the need for the stipulation of 
a concrete minimum for land-holdings, various agricultural 
economists in India drew up for each state something in 
the way of a standard for the size of an '"economically 
advantageous'' peasant holding. For the state of Uttar 
Pradesh^ for example, this ''economic minimum'' was fixed 
at 6.25 acres. Meanwhile in that particular state close on 
(i,5 per cent of all the peasant holdings came to less than 
five acres and were therefore not economic, H. D. Mala- 
viya, criticising attempts to hold back or disrupt entirely 
the agrarian reforms, and in particular attempts to stop 
the transfer of land to the peasants on the pretext that it 
would lead to the creation of "non-economic" holdings, 
maintained that as against inefficient cultivation by the 
ex-zamindars, the tillers of the soil, who managed to ac- 
quire in the course of the agrarian reforms proprietary 
rights of land or permanent rights, "have proved to be 
enthusiastic cultivators despite the uneconomic nature of 
their holdings".** At the present stage of development the 
endeavour of the Indian peasantry to attain equal rights 
of land-tenure is a profoundly progressive phenomenon. 
Dismissal of this aspiration on the grounds that small 
peasant holdings are "uneconomic'' reflects an unwillingness 
to redistribute land jn the peasants' interests. Similarly, the 
desire to set up co-operatives on the basis of the as yet incom- 
plete agrarian reforms is, at times, deliberately contrasted 
to the peasants' demand that land obtained by means of 
dividing up landowners' estates should be made over to them. 

This overemphasis of the agricultural aspect of the 
situation ignoring the decisive role of social changes that 
have taken place in rural India led such a prominent 



* "Consolidation of holdings is another measure whereby the eco- 
nomic position of the richer strata of the landowning classes has been 
strengthened. Experience has shown, that it is the biff land-hoider or 
the rich peasant who is always able to manoeuvre and secure lor him- 
self the best land and the best sites at the cost of the poor and middle 
peasants," (Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question. . . , p. 7.) 
** AICC Economic Review, July 1, 1957. 

22* 
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Indian economist as D. R, Gadgil, as far back as December 
1954 (when sabotage tactics were being employed to block 
the fixing of a ceiling for large landed estates in all states), 
to propose immediate stipulation of a norm for minimum 
peasant holdings and compulsory combination^ into co- 
operatives of all farms below that minimum size.* Ap- 
proximately half the existing peasant farms would have 
come into the category liable for compulsory co-operation. 

Of course these proposals could not be accepted, let alone 
implemented, without risk of fanning class struggle in the 
village. Replacing the question of the abolition of large 
landed estates by that of the abolition of small and minute 
peasant holdings was only possible in speeches or on paper. 
Experience had shown that it was impossible in practice 
even by means of co-operation." 2 '' 

Some Indian economists with ample grounds give voice 
to pessimism as regards production co-operatives in Indian 
agriculture- They point out that attempts at mass co-opera- 
tion on the basis of "unsuccessful agrarian reforms 1 ' testify 
to a failure to understand all the implications of experience 
in agrarian reform in other countries, especially the 
socialist ones. 

The problem of agricultural co-operation in India 
extends beyond the framework of ordinary organisational 
measures and stems from the social conditions that shape 
village life, from the nature of the country's power 
structure, from the relations between industry and agri- 
culture and cannot be conclusively and successfully resolved 
in the context of bourgeois development. 

Experience of many countries has shown that bourgeois 
promotion of co-operation in the long run leads to k "co- 

* Daniel Thorncr. The Agrarian Prospect in India, p. 71. 

fhg fi rs t minister of Uttar Pradesh Dr. Sampurnand declared in 
connection with the consolidation of small holdings and the introduc- 
tion of "co-operative farming"' that these measures were "psychological- 
ly not comprehensible to the cultivators" since on having first become 
proprietors they are suddenly made subject to government control and 
supervision. (Capital, May 9, 1957.) Six months later the governor of 
the above state, V. V. Giri, in an extensive article demonstrating the 
advantages of co-operation wrote that "the main obstacle in the way 
of co-operative fanning is the lack of enthusiasm among the people'. 
(AlCC Economic Review, October I, 1957.) 
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operative capitalism'" — a component part of the overall 
mechanism of capitalist production and exchange. A docu- 
ment issued by the Communist Party of India contains the 
following comment on this situation: '"In the absence of 
real land reforms, the existing co-operative societies have 
become the happy hunting ground for landlords, money- 
lenders and traders,"* Progressive forces in India, taking 
into account the situation in their country, the socialist 
stales' experience in reorganising agriculture and the 
demands of the Indian peasants, try to channel the 
development of co-operatives not in the interests of large- 
scale capitalist production in agriculture, but in such a 
way as to organise mutual help for the toiling peasants, 
the small and very small producers, agricultural labourers, 
promote their joint struggle in defence of their class in- 
terests looking upon co-operation as a precondition and 
organisational form, called forth by the very course of 
previous economic development, for genuinely socialist 
transformation of rural India in the future,** 

Only the future will show whether co-operation in 
Indian agriculture becomes a weapon helping to organise 
the toiling peasants or a means of implanting "co-operative 
capitalism". 

In India the position in the market for agricultural 
produce was such that despite the rise in prices for food 
items the incomes of the main mass of the peasants did not 
increase between 1949 and 1959; instead their expenses 
merely went up. This was the result of, among other 
things, the increases in direct and particularly indirect 
taxation, and also the rise in prices for manufactured con- 
sumer goods. 

* Communist Party and Problems of National Reconstruction, New 
Delhi. July 1955, p. 52. 

** The journal Commerce, summing up the prospects for co-opera- 
tion of the peasantry in capitalist conditions, notes: . .There is a great 
risk of these co-operatives ending in some form of state capitalism." 
Later in an obvious attempt to scare public opinion, the journal con- 
tends: There is also the risk of collective farming, thereby paving the 
way for the spread of communism." (Commerce, Bombay. August 2, 
195S, p. 174.) 
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If the prices for 1952-1953 are taken as a 100, by 1959 
the wholesale price index for food items had risen to 112* 
However, this rise in wholesale prices for agricultural 
produce by no means implies that the peasants' incomes 
had risen accordingly, although they were the commodity 
producers. According to figures recorded in research 
surveys drawn up immediately before the Second World 
War and during the early war years, the share of these 
prices paid by consumers for various types of agricultural 
produce that went to the capitalist trader came to be- 
tween 25 and 60 per cent. A similar state of affairs 
existed in the post-war period. In 1952-1953, for example, 
wholesale prices for rice were 20 per cent higher than 
purchasing prices in Bombay and 70 per cent higher in 
Madras. The difference between wholesale and purchas- 
ing prices for wheat in Bihar came to 22 per cent. It was 
first and foremost the incomes of large-scale producers and 
capitalist traders that increased as a result of the higher 
prices for agricultural produce. As mentioned earlier the 
semi-feudal exploitation of the Indian peasants went 
hand in hand with their exploitation by the money- 
lenders and traders. At the beginning of the fifties, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the Reserve Bank of India, 
75,7 per cent of all agricultural credit was that provided 
by moneylenders. According to estimates of the National 
Income Committee the total interest paid to moneylenders 
in 1950 came to 865 million rupees (this calculation is 
based on an average rate of interest of 9.5 per cent a 
year). However, as was borne out by the figures recorded 
in various surveys, average rates of interest demanded by 
moneylenders came to anything between 12 and 24 per 
cent and for loans in kind to 50 or 100 per cent and 
higher. It is commonly held by Indian economists that 
peasants still turn first and foremost to these moneylenders 
for credit. 

A new factor in the life of rural India is the increasing- 
ly important role of credit societies providing both long- 
and short-term loans for the prosperous peasants, middle 



* Monthly Abstract of Statistics, New Delhi, 1959, Vol. XII, No. 10, 

pp. 92-93. 
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peasants and even the capitalist landowners, all strata of 
which have been on the increase since the reform started 
being introduced. However, in 1951-1952 even the most 
prosperous group of farms investigated in the Reserve Bank 
of India survey borrowed only 4 per cent of its total 
credits from such societies. Between 1951 and 1956 the 
total number of primary agricultural co-operatives rose 
from 107,925 to 161,510 and the number of members from 
4.800,000 to 9,100,000. The joint-stock capital of the indi- 
vidual co-operative rose from an average of 827 to one 
of 1,228 rupees; the average amount of working capital at 
the disposal of such co-operatives rose from an average 
of 4,190 to one of 6,086 rupees. This meant that by 1956 
close on 17 per cent of all families working in agriculture 
were members of these credit societies. Later this figure 
was to rise to 30 per cent. Comparison of selective data 
in the above-mentioned surveys gives reason to presume 
that if not even the whole stratum of rural capitalists 
joined the rural credit societies in 1951-1952, by now not 
only landowners, entrepreneurs and prosperous peasants but 
evidently a large proportion of the middle peasants have 
joined these agricultural credit societies. This points to the 
spread of capitalist development in agriculture and the in- 
creasingly firm position enjoyed by entrepreneur elements. 

Another factor testifying to the improved economic 
position of the upper echelons of the peasantry is the growth 
in the fixed capital functioning in the capitalist and semi- 
capitalist sectors of Indian agriculture. Between 1945 and 
1959 the number of metal ploughs increased more than 
twice over, that of sugar-cane crushers worked by power 
2.5 times, that of internal combustion engines ten times 
over and that of tractors five times over."" 

However the overall level of technical equipment in 
agriculture still remained negligible. In 1956 there was 
only one tractor per every 15,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation, or for 28 villages. 

The upper stratum of prosperous peasants that now had 
firmly established itself in the villages was concentrating 



* Indian Livestock Census, 1.957, Vol. I. Delhi. 1D5j, XVIII, p. 46; 
Eighth All-India Livestock Census, 1955, Delhi, 195S, p. 3. 
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between 30 and 40 per cent of agricultural produce in its 
own hands and making the most of the favourable market 
situation in order to expand its accumulated capital. The 
gulf between prices for agricultural produce and those for 
manufactured goods, in so far as it affected above all the 
toiling peasantry, tended to increase steadily. Between 1947 
and April 1960 India imported 35,116,000 tons of cereals 
and other food items at a total cost of 15,230 million rupees, 
a sum which exceeded total state investments in industry. 
The food crisis was becoming chronic and was clearly a 
result of the failure to solve the land problem. 



In the Indian village a campaign took shape calling 
upon the landowners to voluntarily give up part of their 
land to a special land fund for the landless peasants 
and agricultural labourers (the Bhudan movement). It was 
sponsored by the National Congress in an attempt to in- 
troduce certain Gandhist principles into the official approach 
to the land question. The movement was headed by the 
prominent Congress leader Acharya Vinoba Bhave. In his 
eyes the land question did not have any class or social im- 
plications. The shortage of land for some and the surpluses 
enjoyed by others was a moral question, a matter of con- 
science and honesty. He held that it was amoral, dishonest 
to possess surpluses when those, who were sorely in need 
of land, did not possess any at all. 

The Bhudan movement was launched after the peasant 
uprising in Telengan and it first caught on in that region 
after the uprising had been suppressed. The movement 
came into being as an alternative to agrarian revolution. 
It was linked up with Gandhi's concept of "moral improve- 
ment \ re-adaptation and utilisation of religious principles, 
beliefs and customs observed by the peasants that had been 
handed down from the days of the communal system 
destroyed by the British colonialists. 

It was in the interests of the ruling classes to see to it 
that this movement possessed a dual character. On the one 
hand, it rejected peasants' expropriation of land possessed 
by the landowners, and on the other, it exposed the inadc- 
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quacy of legislative measures alone in the country's 
agrarian structure and pointed to the need to encourage 
landowners voluntarily to distribute part of their land 
among the peasants. The leaders of this movement con- 
sidered that changes in the distribution of land should be 
effected by convincing landowners of the need to give up 
part of their land rather than by means of state power. 
Basing his arguments on these principles Bhave made his 
appeal to the landowners, calling on them to give up a 
sixth part of their land to the landless. This campaign was de- 
signed to check the revolutionary aspirations of the peasantry, 
and also, to a certain extent, to add weight to the agrarian 
reforms introduced from above with a mass movement. 

The progressive aspect of the movement led by Bhave 
consisted in the fact that the movement as a whole and its 
most consistent champions were genuinely exposing the 
evils of private ownership of land and the enormous 
inequality of land rights that obtained in India. 

When launching the movement, Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
set the target of collecting 50 million acres of land through 
voluntary contributions. By the end of 195S (i.e., almost 
ten years later), according to official figures, 4,200 thousand 
acres had been donated to the campaign's land fund and 
of these, 600 thousand had been distributed among 200 
thousand families. A large part of the land contributed 
was ill-suited or indeed unfit for cultivation, which 
explains why seven times less land was distributed among 
the peasants than was originally donated. 

At the same time as the Bhudan movement another 
movement came into being in 1957 which reflected the more 
radical character of the peasants' moods and the vital 
need to solve the land question by means of redistribution. 
This movement was also led by Acharya Vinoba T Bhave 
and was given moral and material support by the I\ationaI 
Congress." This second movement was known as the Gram- 
dan" movement It aimed at persuading landowners and 
lease-holders in each concrete village to renounce then- 
land rights, after which all the lands would become 
the property of a village association for the egalitarian 
redistribution for purposes of joint cultivation. Accord- 
ing to official figures, by the end of 195S the principles 
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of Lhe Gramdan movement had been applied in 3,500 
villages, i.e., approximately 0.8 per cent of all Indian 
villages. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave and the other leaders of this 
movement proclaimed the principle of the elimination of 
private ownership of land. Land did not belong to any- 
one, as was the case with air and water, they declared. 
Moreover, Bhave maintained that the Gramdan movement 
would become the main means for nationalising the land, 
justly redistributing 1 it, and would thus serve to do away 
with strip-farming and to ensure the consolidation of land- 
holdings and their joint cultivation. "Government plan- 
ning must be on the basis of Gramdan. I will even go to the 
extent of saying that if in the achievement of this a little 
coercion may be necessary, there is no harm."* 

A special conference of the leaders of the Indian 
political parties, convened in 1957 in Mysore, supported 
the movements led by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, but decided 
they were inadequate to solve the agrarian problem on the 
whole, without any steps taken by the national govern- 
ment. The conference resolved that the Bhudan and 
Gramdan movements were not in a position to replace 
state legislation but that they should be used to supple- 
ment state legislation. 

In the light of this prospect, the Bhudan and Gramdan 
movements enjoy the support of Left parties in India, in- 
cluding the Communist Party, which in the meantime is 
fully aware of their limited possibilities and the need to 
lend them a clearly defined class character. 

An extremely important method for the state to employ 
in its efforts to shape the development of rural India and 
rally social and political support for the implementation 
of agrarian and other reforms is the inauguration of so- 
called "community projects" or the "national extension 
service". 

This official programme can be summed up as follows: 
it aims at increasing agricultural production by all pos- 



* AICC Economic Review, July 1, 1957. 
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sible means, above all the harvest of food crops; improv- 
ing irrigation facilities; eliminating local unemployment and 
raising' levels of employment; at improving transport 
facilities and communications between villages; organising 
primary education on a broader basis, and providing 
schools: improving medical services and levels of hygiene 
in rural areas; promoting rural industries and agricultural 
co-operatives: eliminating parcel-holdings and strip-farm- 
ing by consolidating land-holdings; promoting the Bhudan 
and Gramdan movements. This programme for the "com- 
munity projects" and the "national extension service" was 
designed to improve and normalise living conditions in the 
Indian viLlage. :: m . 

At a meeting for chairmen and secretaries of National 
Congress local organisations, convened to discuss the 
outcome of the 1957 general elections, Jawaharlal Nehru 
announced that "the implementation of Community Devel- 
opment Schemes is most important and most vital, and it 
is the most revolutionary thing that is happening in 

India New India is coming out from the Community 

Development Projects. . . 

Community schemes, while being habitual measures in 
the context of bourgeois development, also reilect the 
desperate plight of the rural population which for centuries 
on end has been exposed to ruthless exploitation on the 
part of the colonialists and landowners. The Communist 
Party of India, acknowledging the progressive character 
of such measures introduced by the state, co-operative and 

* Details on the structure and activities of these organisations are 
provided in the following official docmnents: Road to Welfare Slate. 
Community Project* Administration (New Delhi, 1957); /. Nehru on 
Community Development (New Delhi. 1957); Evaluation Report on 
Working of Community Projects and National Extension Service Blocks 
(Vol. I.'New Delhi. 1957. Publication No. 19], 

AICC Economic Review, May 1, 1957, p. 5. At the same time 
as this statement of Nehru's in whith he so clearly stressed the impor- 
tance of the ''community projects", the firmly established traditional organ 
of Calcutta capitalists, the journal Capital, outspokenly remarked in 
connection with the role and work of the rural community organisations 
thai it would be desirable for them to be "a little more practical and 
a little less revolutionary. One of the objects of the community develop- 
ment programme was the avoidance of a revolution " [Capital May 16, 
1957. p. 694.) 
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community organisations to improve living conditions in 
the countryside, called upon the peasant masses to take an 
active part in their implementation, to extend and intensify 
their role in village organisations, trying to glean maximum 
advantages for the toiling peasants from the new schemes 
and at the same time to counteract corruption practised by 
local officials, their anti-democratic bureaucratic practices 
and oppose the appropriation by the propertied classes of 
state and public funds earmarked for rural redevelopment 
projects. At the same time the Communist Party of India 
held that apart from this campaigning to ensure that their 
everyday economic and domestic needs were met through 
the existing network of co-operative, community and state 
organisations, the rural population should make their main 
task the rallying together of the masses to solve the land 
question in the interests of the peasants. 

A most interesting evaluation of the work of the com- 
munity organisations is contained in their report issued in 
1957. In a passage referring to the attitude adopted by the 
community organisations to the various social strata in the 
villages the following conclusions are drawn: 

"There is a wide disparity in the distribution of the 
, . . benefits of community project programmes. This disparity 
exists as between different blocks in the project areas. . . . 
Within the villages, it exists as between cultivators and non- 
cultivators of bigger holdings and larger financial resources 
and those of smaller holdings and lesser financial resources. 
This is a matter of serious concern not only in terms of re- 
gional and social justice but also in terms of the political 
consequences that may ensue in the context of the increasing 
awakening of the people. 

In an article containing a policy statement on the draft 
budget for 1957/58 S. Narayan acknowledged the class 
character of the activity of the community organisations. 

The agricultural economist M. L. Dantwalla, a member 
of the National Congress committee for implementing 
agrarian reforms, quoted earlier, wrote on the basis ot 
material taken from numerous surveys: "Whether it is |h< 



* The Fourth Evaluation Rcfiott on Working of Community Projects 
and National Extension Service Block*, Vol. I. April 1957, p. 20. 
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land reform, or the community development and national 
extension service programme or the organisation of the 
co-operative movement, we find that in spite ot the best ot 
intentions, their beneficial effects are not evenly shared by 
all strata of the population.'"* 

P Srinivasachari, a research officer at the Delhi 
Institute of Gandhian Studies, drew the following con- 
clusion from his study of the work earned out by the com- 
munity project organisations: "There is no doubt that they 
are doins very valuable work but experience has shown 
the benefits of these projects do not reach peasants with 
meagre resources; instead they are enjoyed by landlords 
commanding large resources. There should be complete 
reorientation of the policy concerning the working ol the 
Community Projects if they are intended to prepare the 
ground for transforming the present society into a barvodaya 

order."'* 1 '"' , f 

As emerges from the above quotations, the activity ot 
the services for "community" and "•national" development 
ferew up from the new, post-reform conditions for rural 
development and can be explained by the increasing 
orientation of that development in a bourgeois direction. 
These services to a certain extent supplemented the 
agrarian reform. Apart from the overall beneficial aspect 
of the activity bound up with these projects they serve to 
consolidate the position of the prosperous upper echelons 
of the village who provide the social support for the 
national bourgeoisie. The activity of these organisations 
cannot do away with the historic need for radical agrarian 
reform. 



At present the impact of capitalist development makes 
itself more strongly felt in the increased scale ot agri- 
cultural production than in the period prior to indepen- 
dence. The mechanisation of agriculture makes a stronger 
impact now and particularly in regions where the mam 



* The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Bombay, 193G, 

^h^ti^A^kt kicmd t New Delhi. May 19&6, Vol. I. No. u. p. 4. 
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crops are cereals and industrial crops. Modern agrotech- 
niques is now often to be found in large and medium-scale 
farms. Farms belonging to capitalist. landowners, 
prosperous and middle peasants have started employing 
hired labour on a wider basis. The position of the rich 
peasants, entrepreneur farmers and capitalist landowners 
is much more stable than before: they now hold sway in 
the villages and channel rural development on a capitalist 
course. In the village it is they who provide the ruling 
party with its bastion of support. 

The peasantry of the past, held down by the imperialists 
and the feudal and semi-feudal landowners, which 
constituted a united class in the spontaneous struggle 
against the common enemy, no longer exists. Economic 
development during the war and post-war years, the bour- 
geois agrarian reform and the post-war policy as a whole 
in the countryside have served to split the peasantry. The 
rich peasants and prosperous middle peasants have been 
able, thanks to the chance to buy their land and pay for 
it by instalment payments, gradually to become owners of 
their land. The less prosperous middle peasants have been 
able gradually to become protected tenants and have 
grounds to hope that they too would eventual I v own their 
holdings/ 1 " The poor peasants, share-croppers and agri- 
cultural labourers who still make up the bulk of the rural 
population have, on the other hand, not succeeded in gain- 
ing any improvements in their living conditions. They had 
been exposed to mass eviction for many years and are now 
being opposed not only by the landlords who have 
managed to hold on to their estates, but also by the "up- 
dated" capitalist landowners, and the now stronger and 
rapidly growing stratum of capitalists consisting of traders, 
speculators and moneylenders, and also entrepreneur farm- 
ers from among the prosperous peasants and merchant- 
The reforms have done away with some of the obstacles 



:> "It should, however, be stated that the old slogan of all-in peasant 
unity against feudalism can no longer be treated as the central strategic 
sloe an of the Kisan movement on a country-wide basis, though it may 
vet be applicable to certain areas where semi-feudal survivals are still 
strong." [Some Aspects of the Agrarian Qucstimi. . . , p. 13.) 
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holding back capitalist development in rural India and it 
is now proceeding at a much quicker pace. 

The general patterns of development peculiar to this 
process of property- and class-based stratification of the 
peasantry started to apply in India after an end had been 
put to colonial domination, in keeping with the laws of 
development of commodity-money capitalist economy. 

In a resolution published by the National Council of the 
Communist Party of India it was stated: "Capital forma- 
tion in the countryside is extremely low, and in the case of 
the great bulk of producers there is more disinvestment 
than investment of capital."'' Indeed, while new invest- 
ment in production made by the owners of more prosperous 
holdings amounted to between six and eleven per cent of 
the gross value of production by the beginning of the 
sixties, among the lower groups constituting the hulk ot 
the rural population a drop in the value of basic funds 
equal to between 4 and 14 per cent of the gross value ot 
their produce was recorded. The mass of the peasants sank 
to ever greater depths of poverty. 

However this impoverishment of the small-commodity 
peasant farms, caught up in the sphere of increasingly 
capitalist relations, speeded up the crystallisation of rural 
capitalism. Not only local industrial capital, but now to 
a larger degree than before the rural entrepreneur bour- 
geoisie, consisting of prosperous peasants (and also land- 
owners), whose interests were being increasingly opposed 
by the poor peasants, middle and lower sections of the 
middle peasants and agricultural hired labourers, repre- 
sented the main vehicle of capitalist development. 

The journal Economic Weekly wrote that the bulk of 
the agricultural produce coming on to the market belonged 
to large rich producers able and inclined to store 
the produce in warehouses until they could get a higher 
price for it. The credit policy pursued by the state 
and the co-operatives played into the hands of these 
producers. The bulk of the credit provided by the credit 
societies and various government departments went to the 
richer and better established producers of both the new and 



* Ibid., p. 3. 
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the old type. Petty producers were unable to hold back 
with the sale of their produce. In the vast majority of 
cases the burdens of rent and tax obligations made them 
sell their produce, at times even their standing crops, 
without delay, and they were in no position to make the 
most of price fluctuations. Large-scale producers were 
bound to keep the upper hand not only when it came to 
technology and modern farming techniques, although these 
factors were gradually acquiring more and more impor- 
tance, but also, given the larger scale of their holdings and 
larger commodity output, they were able to hold back the 
sale of their produce till prices were at their most favour- 
able, all the more so in view of their wide opportunities for 
obtaining credit. 

Traders of the traditional pre-refonn type, in view of 
the changes in the "composition of the producers", gradu- 
ally started to lose their monopoly of the rural markets. 
This situation stemmed from the fact that they had held 
monopoly-type sway over trade capital for buying up the 
harvest. In general these traders still kept in their hands 
an enormous proportion of agricultural produce, while 
the banks (including the Reserve Bank of India) handed 
out to them advances at low rates of interest against the 
coming harvest. However, the emergence of the large-scale 
producer with direct control over the production process 
inevitably limited the former powers of the old-style traders. 

The domination of the moneylender in the field of 
agricultural credits still held good, although the profes- 
sional moneylenders in their turn were gradually losing 
their direct control over the producers' harvests as their 
place came to be taken by the farmer-cum-crcditor. 

The emergence of the post-reform large-scale agri- 
cultural producer was explained by Daniel Thorner in the 
following words: 'These people . . . are not the great land- 
lords who commonly stayed in the cities and only visited 
their estates once or twice in the year. But these prosperous 
village dwellers are not unimportant people nor are they 
without connections. They have relatives, friends, or caste 
fellows in the civil services, the army and the police and 
judicial hierarchy. They may not have a detailed knowl- 
edge of land law and legal procedure, but of all villager.. 
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they can best afford to retain lawyers. They also supply 
the core of the Indian National Congress membership." 
They ''stand in strength, quite capable of blocking or 
crippling any measure that runs counter to their interests. 
Now that the great absentee zamindars have been removed, 
the resident zamindars and big tenants have come up to 
take their place; today they strut around as lords of the 
land."* 

A major economic result of the agrarian reform which 
benefited first and foremost the capitalist elements was the 
increased scope it gave the latter for appropriating con- 
siderable sums of differential rent formed in the new 
capitalist economy as the difference _ between the in- 
dividual price of production and the higher price of pro- 
duction in the least favourable conditions. The large-scale 
and medium-scale capitalist producer in present-day 
Indian agriculture gleans considerable sums of differential 
rent in the form of superprofits resulting from the varia- 
tions in site and fertility of holdings, all the more so since 
no income tax had been introduced in rural India, although 
this issue has long been the subject of acute political con- 
troversy in the country. Bourgeois interest in adding to 
profits by economic means is on the increase, while the 
scope for feudal and semi-feudal appropriation of the 
surplus product is becoming more limited, a development 
that the reform of the country's agrarian structure is pro- 
moting. 

The large-scale landowners in pre-reform India (apart 
from planters) as a rule had not engaged in large-scale 
capitalist farming as a result of which their scope for ap- 
propriating differential rent from consistent capital expen- 
diture had been extremely limited. By leasing out land 
they had been able to capture a considerable share of the 
differential rent of fertility and site in the form of rent 
payments, depriving the commodity producer pi such 
opportunities the while. The direct commodity producer, 
who was held in conditions of servitude, received no 
differential rent at all. Only when the upper echelons of 
the peasantry, after becoming landowners in their own 



* Daniel Thorner, The Agrarian Prospect in India, pp. 49-50. 
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right or tenants with privileged rights of tenure, achieved 
an increase in the productive forces in agriculture and the 
market situation remained favourable over a long period, 
was that part of the peasantry accordingly able to start 
appropriating part of the differential rent. In so far as the 
expansion of private capitalist ownership in the country- 
side was more widespread, the scope for such activities 
has since become much wider: this development constituted 
yet another of the main results of the reform. 

Although the increased scope for appropriating differen- 
tial rent in post-reform India attracted capital to agricul- 
ture on an undoubtedly wider scale than before, big land- 
ownership and the semi-feudal practices that still persisted 
in agriculture at the same time hindered the free competi- 
tion between capitals and resulted in the coexistence 
of capitalist and semi-feudal production conditions. In 
post-reform rural India spreading capitalist exploitation 
was becoming the dominating form. Commodity produc- 
tion, gradually bringing about the formation in the 
Indian village of separate centres of capitalist production 
relations, now under bourgeois influence in independent 
India were coming to represent a dominating force, thanks 
to the capitalist industrialisation under way in the country 
and the emergence of new bourgeois strata that were 
growing up and gaining influence in the village. Yet 
precisely because the central issue of the agrarian 
reform — the land question— had not been finally resolved, 
semi-feudal exploitation that once provided the basis ol 
colonial exploitation of rural India was still strong and 
flourishing and more than ever before firmly bound up 
with capitalist-type exploitation. On a level with the land 
question which was still the main issue in the struggle 
against the landowning class to eliminate feudal practices 
once and for all, the struggle against the new capitalist 
masters of rural India was growing apace. 



AGRARIAN REFORM IN COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
BY THE EARLY SIXTIES: 
THE CHOICE BETWEEN TWO PATHS 
OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT IN THE MODERN CONTEXT 

The socialist revolution in Europe and Asia, resulting 
in the formation of the world socialist system, together 
with the national liberation movements gave rise to a new 
historical situation. A large group of states that had broken 
away from the world imperialist system took shape and 
started developing. At the same lime these states 
had not joined the world socialist system. Capitalism 
had not yet come to dominate the entire economy in most 
of these countries, although even in the least developed 
of them it was the leading economic formation in both 
town and country. The states belonging to this group are 
characterised by a multi-form social and economic structure 
dominated partly by a natural economy but mostly by a 
small-scale peasant economy. The broad popular masses 
have little confidence in capitalism which they regard as 
virtually synonymous with colonialism. Progressive forces 
in these countries rightly acknowledge the historical 
limitations and ineffectiveness of bourgeois methods for 
eliminating age-old technical and economic backwardness. 
One of the vital issues of the present period is the charting 
of the most expedient paths for the future development 
of this group of countries, the choice of methods best suited 
for solving their socio-economic problems and lor uphold- 
ing peace and the state sovereignty of these newly inde- 
pendent states. These issues are now fundamental to the 
struggle waged by progressive forces in these countries 
against forces of internal reaction and the imperialists and 

23* 
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it is these issues that are the dividing line in the struggle 
of classes and parties. Among the socio-economic problems 
which urgently need to be solved once and for all, is the 
agrarian problem, the most crucial of them all. 

After independence, the radical solution for the land 
question in the interests of the peasants became a top pri- 
ority issue. Of course, it could have been dealt with by 
doing away with the feudal landownership which would 
have ensured a rapid rate of industrialisation and rapid 
growth of the internal markets in the countries concerned. 
Faced by the need to tackle this question of national im- 
portance the bourgeoisie, when it came to any practical 
steps in this direction, proved inconsistent and in the final 
analysis incapable of arriving at any democratic solution. 
In those Asian countries where the proletariat had led 
the national liberation movement, the struggle against im- 
perialism and feudalism had ended in a complete victory 
for the people which had paved the way for these countries 
to make the transition to the path of socialist construction 
and to solve not only the agrarian but also the peasant 
question, i.e., the restructuring of agriculture on the basis 
of the co-operation of the peasantry. Meanwhile in those 
Asian countries where the national bourgeoisie had been 
at the helm of the national liberation movement and the 
nation-wide struggle had resulted in the attainment of in- 
dependence, the tasks of anti-feudal revolution, i.e., steps 
to solve the land question in the interests of the peasants, 
had not been carried out fully. 

The revolutions that swept the countries of the East 
after the Second World War did away with imperialist 
rule but did not eliminate the dominant patterns of land- 
ownership in the villages. This inconsistency is the key to 
the present critical situation in many countries of the East. 
The bourgeoisie which had been leading these revolutions 
succeeded in separating the anti-imperialist movement 
of the masses from the anti-feudal movement. Only in 
China, North Vietnam and the other socialist countries 
in Asia did these two currents of the mass movement 
merge. 

The political role of Gandhism, for example, served to 
channel the revolutionary energy of the working class, the 
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peasantry and the urban poor— in short, the broad popular 
masses— mainly in one direction, against British imperi- 
alism. Bourgeois nationalism hindered these masses horn 
finding their bearings in the complex situation and pre- 
vented the peasants from overthrowing the landowners 
and the workers from overthrowing the capitalists at one 
and the same time as the imperialists. 

It is by no means a coincidence that ail the ideologists 
of the national bourgeoisie came forward with a relatively 
detailed anti-imperialist programme but made hardly any 
mention of any kind of agrarian programme. In a number 
of countries the national bourgeoisie succeeded in first ol 
all achieving a dominant position in the national liberation 
movement and then asserting its political power after in- 
dependence, thus placing itself in a position to protect the 
landowning class from the danger of any overthrow from 
"below". Precisely this aspect of the behaviour of the 
national bourgeoisie epitomises the incomplete nature of the 
national liberation revolutions in these countries. So as to 
preserve their leading role in the national liberation move- 
ment and their influence over the masses, the national 
bourgeoisie during the struggle to take over power and after 
asserting that power constantly attempts to isolate the work- 
ing-class movement from the peasant movement, the anti- 
imperialist movement from the anti-feudal movement, and 
thus wrest from the working class its main and natural ally 
—the peasantry. Since the peasantry makes up the largest 
mass force of the national liberation movement it was 
precisely the peasants who determined the impact of that 
movement by the scale of its involvement. 

On coming to power the national bourgeoisie, which bar! 
joined in a bloc of one form or other with the landowner 
elements, decided to "appease" the revolutionary struggle ol 
the peasantry with half-hearted reforms and partial conces- 
sions. The agrarian reforms introduced by the ruling circles 
"from above" without the support of the democratic sections 
of the peasantry were designed to prolong the isolation of the 
peasantry from the working class. _ 

When considering the agrarian reforms introduced in the 
countries of the East it is as well to bear in mind one of 
Lenin's tenets of principle relating to reform in general: 
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"Every reform is a reform (ana 1 not a reactionary and not 
a conservative measure) only insofar as it constitutes a certain 
step, a stage, for the better. But every reform in capitalist 
society has a double character. A reform is a concession made 
by the ruling classes in order to stem, weaken, or conceal 
the revolutionary struggle, in order to split the forces and 
energy of the revolutionary classes, to befog their conscious- 
ness, etc.""' 

In an analysis of any question connected with the coun- 
tries of the East in the present period it is vital to depart 
from the Marxist-Leninist tenet to the effect that it is quite 
wrong to generalise about the countries of the East for there 
exist substantial differences between them stemming from the 
uneven economic and political development in these 
countries. There are also major differences to be found 
between the class structure of their societies and the com- 
position of their ruling circles, not to mention the degree of 
organisation and ideological independence of the working 
masses. The economic and political foothold the imperialists 
have made for themselves in these countries also varies 
considerably from one country to another just as do the 
relations existing between the individual countries of the East 
and the socialist states. These facts mean that it would be 
wrong to draw any conclusion from analysis of any one 
country or group of countries, without taking into account 
local features, and assume that it applied to all countries 
of the East. 

At the same time this need for a discriminating concrete 
approach based on analysis of the characteristic features of 
each individual country does not mean that no general con- 
clusions can be drawn in connection with the major countries 
of the East or certain of its regions. 

The most important factor to bear in mind when assessing 
the agrarian evolution of the majority of the Asian countries 
and one which provides a common denominator for them all 
is that the national liberation movements have not brought 
with them any satisfactory solution for the agrarian and 
peasant question. This still remains one of the main issues 
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to be dealt with during the new stage of development of the 
class struggle in these countries. 

Here is a short survey of the agrarian reforms introduced 
in the main countries of the Middle East, South and South- 
east Asia by the beginning of the 1960s and the conditions 
in which the peasants of these countries were living. 

7 he Arab countries. Close on SO per cent of the popula- 
tion in these countries depends on land cultivation for its 
livelihood, together with animal husbandry, fishing and other 
types of production closely linked with agriculture. 

Favourable soil and climatic conditions in conjunction 
with artificial irrigation make it possible for many Arab 
countries to reap two or three harvests per year. However, 
intensive land cultivation is so far only possible in present 
conditions in Egypt where agriculture is based on artificial 
irrigation. In other countries the extent of irrigated land is 
much more limited. In the Sudan for instance 42 per cent of 
the farming land is irrigated, in Iraq and Syria between 10 
and 15 per cent and in Jordan only four per cent. 

Enormous expanses of land that are suitable for cultivation 
have not yet been utilised. In the south of Egypt and in the 
Sudan approximately 70 per cent of land suitable for culti- 
vation is used, in Jordan 63 per cent, in Algeria 60 per cent, 
in Syria 54 per cent, in the Lebanon 54 per cent, m Morocco 
32 per cent and in Tunisia 29 per cent. If the overall average 
for the Arab countries is taken, then no more than 40 per 
cent of the land suitable for cultivation was utilised. Close on 
ten million Arabs at this period were engaged in nomadic 
and semi-nomadic animal husbandry; this figure includes 
between three and four million people in Saudi Arabia and 
three million in the Sudan.* 

The main means of production in agriculture— the land 
and water— were still in the hands of the numerically small 
landowning class. , . 

Landownership in the Arab countries is iound m the 
following three basic forms: private ownership— estates with 
a single proprietor; state or so-called public ownership of 
land which in practice involves ownership of land by the 
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ruling classes as a whole whose interests are represented 
by the state apparatus; so-called waqf ownership which in 
practice involves ownership of land by the priesthood al- 
though such land nominally belongs to religious and chari- 
table organisations. 

In the countries of North Africa some land is also owned 
by colonists and foreign joint-stock companies. 

The type of landowner that predominates in these countries 
is the private landowner. When a start was made on intro- 
ducing the land reform in Egypt, 52 per cent of the land 
under cultivation belonged to a small group of landowners 
while some 75 per cent of the peasants possessed no land at 
all. In Syria prior to the land reform [September 1958), 70 
per cent "of the land under cultivation was in the hands of 
8,000 landowners and two-thirds of the peasants had no 
land. In Iraq prior to the land reform (September 1958), 90 
per cent of the land under cultivation belonged to semi- 
feudal landowners while 85 per cent of the peasants — close 
on four million people— possessed no land. In the Lebanon 
50 per cent of the land under cultivation was in the hands 
of 170 powerful landowners and a third of the peasants had 
no land. In 1956, 80 per cent of Tunisia's peasants owned 
no land. The landowning class in Morocco owned up to 
50 per cent of the land under cultivation and 60 per cent 
of the peasants had no land. Some of the large landed 
estates in these countries ran into several tens of thousands 
of hectares. 

Large landed estates provide the basis for the economic 
domination and political inlluencc enjoyed by the land- 
owning class in these countries. The land reforms, intro- 
duced in Egypt, Iraq and other countries prior to the 
19u0s, dealt a blow at the interests of the most powerful 
landowners, who as a rule were the most reactionary of 
their kind. These reforms were also designed to transfer 
a good deal of foreign-owned land into Arab hands. 
Changes were also effected in relation to waqf landowner- 
ship. In Egypt the majority of the so-called family waqf 
estates were turned into privately owned estates. However 
those waqf estates, which belonged to religious and chari- 
table organisations, and the revenues gleaned from the 
latter, were still disposed of by priests (with the exception 
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of Tunisia where the lands belonging to religious and 
charitable organisations were nationalised). Foreign-owned 
land was cut down considerably. Between 1952 and 1957 
foreign-owned land in Egypt was cut down from 600 to 
150 thousand feddans. In Tunisia in 1957 an agreement 
was reached, according to which French colonists were 
paid compensation for 140 thousand hectares of land in 
the coastal, and central steppe regions. Similar steps were 
also taken in other Arab countries of North Africa. The 
land reforms in these countries did not put an end to 
large-scale landownership but merely placed certain 
restrictions upon it. The limit laid down for the maximum 
size of land-holdings (125 hectares of irrigated land in 
Egypt, 120 hectares of irrigated land or 460 hectares of 
dry-farming land in Syria, '250 hectares of irrigated land 
or 500 hectares of dry-farming land in Iraq, and 50 hect- 
ares of irrigated land in Tunisia) made it possible to pre- 
serve the foundations of large landed estates. Even bour- 
geois economists reckoned that with due account for soil 
Fertility the maximum size for land-holdings laid down in 
Egypt was the equivalent of 600 hectares of farming land 
in Britain. 

Compensation payments for land were a burden even 
for middle peasants to have to pay. This meant that 
sooner or later the land taken away from the large-scale 
landowners came into the hands of the prosperous peasants, 
as was the case in Egypt. The bulk of the peasantry was 
obliged either to rent land from big landowners and pay 
them between 50 and 80 per cent of their harvest for this 
privilege, or hire themselves out as agricultural labourers, 
which was not always possible for those peasants who 
found themselves bereft of all means of making their living. 
Land rents not only swallowed up the surplus product oi 
peasant plots but sometimes produce vital to keep families 
alive. This was one of the reasons behind the desperate 
plight of the Arab peasants. Ruling circles in many Arab 
countries (Tunisia, Morocco, etc.) were interested m promot- 
ing capitalist forms of farming. They were going out of then- 
way to regulate rights of tenure and pass legislation stipu- 
lating rent levels. As experience was quick to show, such 
legislation had little effect. 
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As partial mechanisation infiltrated the landowners' and 
farmers' estates, and there was an increase of surplus popu- 
lation, particularly after the Second World War, tenant- 
farmers as a rule were paying landowners sums half-way 
between officially stipulated rents and those demanded by 
the landowners. In Iraq tenant share-croppers working; on 
landowners' estates officially had to pay rents of 35 per 
cent of their harvest after deduction of production costs. 

The position of peasants in the Sudan, the Lebanon, the 
Arab Republic of Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Morocco and 
Algeria, where land reforms had not been introduced 
by the 1960s, was still more desperate. In those countries 
land prices were on the increase and consequently rents as 
well. Concentration of land in the hands of the powerful 
landowners was proceeding apace. The peasants were being 
reduced to worse and worse depths of poverty. It was no 
coincidence that in the Sudan and Saudi Arabia (1958) and 
in Tunisia (1959) the ruling circles were obliged to waive 
the peasants' tax arrears. 

The peasants were also deeply in debt to moneylenders. 
Often they were in no position to have any more say in 
their own fate or that of their families. Malnutrition, sick- 
ness, illiteracy, chronic underemployment and unemployment 
condemned the peasants to an existence bereft of any rights, 
as the progressive press in the Arab countries stressed time 
and time again. Frequent cases of eviction from landowners' 
estates where capitalist farming techniques were being intro- 
duced (based on exploitation of hired labour and mechanised 
techniques) also point to the fact that the peasants were 
deprived of any rights. Over a million full-time 
tural labourers and a total of approximately 20,0"" 
were being used in Egyptian agriculture, the 
figures for Syria being 200,000 and 5,000. 

In the Arab countries independent political organisations 
for peasants and agricultural workers virtually did not 
exist. Consumer and marketing co-operatives were still weak 
and under the control of the ruling circles. After the Second 
World War laws were introduced in the majority of Arab 
countries, stipulating the length of the working d<iy, weekly 
days off and annual holidays for agricultural labourers. 
However, in view of the enormous army of impoverished 
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peasants and unemployed agricultural and industrial 
workers it was no problem for rural entrepreneurs and 
landowners to evade these laws. The trade unions were 
also extremely weak. In Egypt, for example, the trade union 
for agricultural labourers had only 16,000 members and 
used to carry out virtually no organisational work among 
these labourers. 

Cruel exploitation on the part of the landowners, low 
wages, extremely long working hours and hard working 
conditions, the lack of any labour legislation and social 
insurance, the arbitrary behaviour of entrepreneurs, wide 
utilisation of cheap woman and child labour — such were 
the conditions to which millions upon millions of agricul- 
tural labourers were subjected. 

Little by little however the idea of the need for an al- 
liance between the working class and the peasantry came to 
gain ground among the working masses in the Arab coun- 
tries. In some countries concrete steps were taken in the 
direction of organising such an alliance: in Iraq peasant 
unions were set up which soon had a total of 400 thousand 
members. Peasant committees appeared in certain provinces 
of Syria before it was united with Egypt. However taken 
all in all the influence of the working class on the peasant 
movement in the Arab countries remained negligible. 

The grim living conditions obtaining during the Second 
World War and" the post-war years, the inability of the 
ruling circles to bring about any substantial improvements 
in the lives of the peasants and the agricultural proletariat 
after independence had been achieved were the main 
reasons for the particularly acute social contradictions in 
the Arab countries and the increasing discontent of the 
peasant m asses. 

The position of the toiling peasantry at the beginning of 
the 1960s showed no marked trends in the direction of im- 
provement. In the new context of spreading capitalist 
exploitation side by side with semi-feudal exploitation, the 
main mass of the peasants were faced by the prospect of a 
possible deterioration in their position. Various agricultural 
schemes, which had been implemented in part, were clearly 
inadequate in the short historical terms to provide full-time 
work for the peasants and the impoverished landless agri- 
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cultural labourers and guarantee rises in rural living- 
standards. The future was bound to bring more intense 
class struggle to the rural parts of the Arab countries and 
from there lead on to a still more marked division of class 
forces. 

Turkey: Important changes have taken place in Turkish 
agriculture since the war.* The area under cultivation and 
the harvests of the main food and industrial crops increased 
almost twice over. Agricultural techniques improved and 
the number of tractors rose from 1,700 to 54,000, average 
crop yields also showed a marked improvement. Per capita 
grain production went up from 400 to 560 kilograms a 
year. Capitalist relations were coming to dominate rural 
Turkey more and more. A concentration of capitalist pro- 
duction is taking place in the wake of the ever wider intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery. These developments are 
proceeding in conjunction with the absorption of peasant 
parcel-holdings and the eviction of large numbers of tenant™ 
farmers. All this serves to complicate class relations in the 
countryside to an acute degree. 

After the Second World War the question of land reform 
became an urgent priority. The law passed in 1945 provided 
for the transfer to landless peasants and those with small 
holdings, in return for compensation, lands owned by the 
state, local administrative organs and also ownerless lands 
not being used for public purposes (if these covered an area 
of over 500 hectares). In certain cases this figure was set at 
200 hectares instead of 500. In addition this law provided 
for the transfer to share-croppers and agricultural labourers 
of the land they worked. In such cases provision was made 
to ensure that landowners retained holdings three times 
over and above the norm for redistribution in the region 
in question (but not less than five hectares) and at the same 
time they were also allowed to keep the best land in their 
estates. As early as 1950 amendments were introduced 
which made any redi vision of landowners' estates impossi- 
ble. In order to make the large landed estates virtually 
inviolable it was decided to replace the alienation of land- 
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owners' property through the cultivation of new regions, 
in the years immediately following the passing of the law, 
reform was implemented extremely slowly. No more than 
5,000 peasant families received land during the year. 1 he 
growth of the peasant movement at the end of the forties 
obliged ruling circles to act more quickly and horn 1JW 
onwards state land was transferred to the peasants at a 
much quicker pace. By 1960 close on 30 thousand families 
each year received plots of five hectares. 

Between 1947 and the end of 1959 a total of l,/49 thou- 
sand hectares of formerly unused state and ownerless land 
was made over to the peasants in return lor compensation 
payments. This land, mostly ill-suited for cultivation and 
requiring considerable effort and funds to produce any- 
thing, was made over to 347,611 peasant families constitut- 
ing approximately 12 per cent of the country s total number 
of peasant families. This meant that a certain part ot the 
peasantry came to possess land of its own as a result ot 

the reform. . 

Yet meanwhile the number of landless peasants was also 
on the increase. This meant that peasant f arming on a 
nation-wide scale was hardly expanding at all and the 
number of peasants in need of land either remained at the 
same level as before or decreased extremely slowly: these 
peasants still accounted for over half the rural population. 

After the inauguration of the republic a system ot state 
land credits and credit-marketing co-operatives grew up 
rapidly, which had been unknown during the sultanate when 
moneylenders and traders had held unchallenged sway m 
the villages. The total credits provided by agricultural 
bankl rose from 34 million liras in 1938 to 2,101 million 
in 1957 ** Taking into account the depreciation ot ttte 
Turkish lira and \hc tenfold rise in the market prices this 
meant a six to sevenfold increase in agricultural credit. 

Agricultural co-operation also played an important loie 
in connection with credit facilities available to the peasants. 
At the end of 1958 there were 1,520 credit cooperatives 
in Turkey with a total of 891 thousand members, or about 
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a third of all peasant families, and 200 marketing co-opera- 
tives with a total of 133 thousand members/- In 1939 the 
shareholders of these credit co-operatives received credit 
amounting to a total of 22 million liras and a total of 740 
million liras in 1958. Over this same period the amount of 
credit placed at the disposal of each shareholder rose from 
172 to 816 liras. 

The expansion of credit facilities made available to agri- 
cultural co-operatives by state banks placed considerable 
restrictions on the activity of the moneylenders but it did 
not do away with money lending practices entirely. Accord- 
ing to official figures on the debts incurred by peasant hold- 
ings in 1957 in Central Anatolia over two-thirds of all 
credits were provided by state banks and co-operatives and 
the remaining third by moneylenders.** This meant that 
the position of moneylending capital in Turkey was much 
weaker than before although in certain districts of the 
country, particularly in the east, moneylenders still played 
an important role, but even there the moneylenders had lost 
their former monopoly of agricultural credits. 

In Turkey there had never been any legislation regulat- 
ing relations between landowner and tenant. This meant 
that when landowners started to switch to capitalist farm- 
ing methods there was nothing to stop them evicting tenant- 
fanners and share-croppers. 

In the first ten years immediately after the war approxi- 
mately 200 thousand tenant-farmers were evicted: these 
farmers together with their families accounted for approxi- 
mately one million people. *** The ousting of small peasant 
holdings belonging to share-croppers and tenant-farmers by 
large-scale capitalist-type farms of landowners and rich 
peasants went most likely further in Turkey than in all 
other countries of the East and it resulted in a situation 
where share-croppers in the Turkish villages lost their 
former significance. Share-croppers by 1960 accounted for 
no more than 20 per cent of the whole peasantry. As a result 
of the capitalist development in agriculture the scope for 
feudal and semi-feudal exploitation shrank considerably. 

* Review of International Cooperation, 1958, No. 10, p. 29G. 
; 'Tiirkiyc ikthat gazetcsi, January 15, 1959. 
*** Forum, March 15, 1959. 
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Various feudal and semi-feudal obligations and requisitions 
which at one time had constituted the very foundation of 
relations between landowner and peasant also lost much ot 
their former significance. 

In 1959, 153 million liras were exacted from the rural 
population in the form of direct government taxation, a sum 
which came to 22 per cent of the total state revenue from 
direct taxation.- The peasants were also subjected to a 
heavy burden of indirect taxation. In the ten years from 
1950 to I960 the total taxation extracted from the popula- 
tion rose five times over. :: * 

The political and legal position of the peasants had hardly 
changed at all from what it had been in the pre-war years. 
The peasants still had no political parties or organisations 
of their own which might have defended their interests. The 
political parties which did exist in Turkey were groupings 
of various strata of the bourgeoisie and the landowners. 
The Communist Party worked underground. The peasants 
struggle proceeded in extremely difficult conditions, The 
absence of proletarian leadership, the unco-ordinated and 
haphazard nature of peasant disturbances, and repression 
from the authorities all hindered the development of an 
organised peasant movement. Its activities were of a local- 
ised rather than nation-wide character. The law on press 
and censorship adopted in 1956 put a stop to any press 
coverage of peasant unrest whatsoever. 

Yet on occasions there appeared a few lines on peasants 
unauthorised seizure of landowners 1 or state lands, their re- 
fusal to pay taxes, clashes with the police, etc. Of course, it 
is difficult to gain a clear picture of the real scale of the 
peasant movement from such inadequate material but it 
does at least give us reason to conclude that the movement 
never assumed any really significant proportions. 

The implementation of the land reform gave peasants the 
illusion that they might be able to obtain land without 
having to actually fight for it. Some of the evicted share- 
croppers found work building aerodromes or strategic roads 
(between 1950 and 1958 close on 30,000 kilometres of as- 
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phalt and paved roads were built), refitting- ports, building 
military bases, etc. By this time the Turkish peasants had 
come under the powerful influence of the bourgeoisie. 

In short, post-war Turkey was characterised by consid- 
erable development of capitalist relations (although certain 
feudal practices continued to exist) and by increased class 
stratification of the peasantry. The stratum of the prosper- 
ous peasants took shape during this period and came to 
form a rural bourgeoisie. The mass of impoverished poor 
and middle peasants swelled the ranks of the proletariat 
and semi-proletariat in the towns. The exodus of impov- 
erished peasants to the towns assumed astronomical propor- 
tions. By 1950 close on a million peasants had already made 
their way to the towns. 

Iran: Iran is an agrarian country, where by 1960 sur- 
vivals of feudalism still made themselves most clearly felt 
and where agriculture was dominated by large landed 
estates while peasant holdings were for the most part very 
small." Landowners constituting a mere one per cent of the 
rural population owned 56 per cent of the land under culti- 
vation. The expanses of land taken up by various tribes in 
actual fact belonged to khans or tribal leaders. State lands 
accounted for 50 per cent of the total land in Iran, the Shah 
lands alone for 10 per cent. Only around 12 per cent of the 
land under cultivation belonged to the peasants. Of the 
peasants 40 per cent were legally entitled to own land, the 
remaining 60 had no right to any land at all. :: : ' 

Large landed estates owned by a few thousand landown- 
ing families provided the foundation of the economic and 
political domination of the class of feudal and semi-feudal 
landowners. 

The peasant population of rural Iran could be divided 
up approximately into the following class groups: 

agricultural labourers roughly 10 per cent 

poor peasants roughly 65 per cent 

middle peasants roughly 20 per cent 

prosperous peasants roughly 4 per cent 



* Source: S. M. Badi, Agrarian Relations in Iran Today. Moscow, 
1958 (in Russian). 

** Rahal. September 28, 1952. 
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The main type of exploitation to which the peasants of 
Iran were subjected was share-cropping. The majority of 
the share-croppers possessed no agricultural implements. 
The average share-cropper's contract entitled him to be- 
tween a half and a seventh (if not still less) of the harvest 
for his labours. From this miserable share of the harvest the 
peasants had to pay various fines, taxes, etc. They were also 
obliged to spend considerable sums on bribes. Backward 
cultivation methods typical in agriculture dominated by large 
landed estates meant that yields were extremely low. Iranian 
banks did not give credit to tenant-farmers who owned no 
immovable property, which meant that the peasants had no 
choice but to turn to moneylenders who gave them subsi- 
dies at an average annual rate of interest of 25 per cent. 
Iranian peasants were also at the mercy of the traders buy- 
ing up agricultural produce: offering them subsidies in the 
spring on the security of the standing crops, they then 
demanded extremely high interest in the autumn. 

After the Second World War the situation in the Iranian 
countryside became critical. Under pressure from the pea- 
sants ruling circles were obliged to introduce some agrarian 
reforms. 

By March 1, 1959, palace lands in 465 villages from 
various areas totalling 202 thousand hectares were sold 
to 20,608 cultivators who were given the right to pay 
for it in instalments. 1 ' The average price for one hectare 
was set at 7,000 rials for dry-farming land and 18,000 rials 
for irrigated land. The size of plots sold on these terms 
varied from lty a to 20 hectares depending upon site and 
fertility of the soil. Subsequent instructions were issued to 
ensure that no holdings from this former palace land should 
be under five hectares. In order to pay for such holdings 
peasants on purchasing them had to pay out between 460 
and 4,000 rials a year,** a feat that was quite beyond any 
poor or middle peasant. 

In keeping with the law of 1955 state lands under culti- 
vation earmarked for sale had to be divided up into specific 
categories according to fertility, rotation of crops, irrigation 



: Ef/claal. April 5, 1959. 
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facilities and then sold to the peasants by lots and be paid 
for over a period of twenty years. The size of such holdings 
was fixed at 10 hectares for land requiring irrigation and 
15 hectares for dry-farming land. After 1955 several other 
laws were passed providing for further amendments to 
existing rules of land-tenure. 

The' peasants' struggle between 1941 and 1946 resulted 
in the abolition of numerous obligations, the distribution of 
some of the state lands among the peasants, a reduction in 
the share of the harvest that went to the landowner and 
an increase in the share to be left to the tenant-farmer in 
many parts of the country. Steps were also taken to set up 
mutual benefit funds for tenant-farmers and peasants with 
holdings of their own. A law passed on October 6, 1952, 
increased the share-cropper's part of the harvest by 10 per 
cent. In addition the landowner was to set aside 10 per cent 
of the harvest to make improvements in the village and set 
up co-operatives for the inhabitants. That same year another 
law was passed abolishing requisitions exacted by land- 
owners. This law, however, did not extend to the execution 
of certain kinds of work in the service of public administra- 
tion or church bodies. 

However, after the coup d'etat of August 1953 all more 
or less progressive legislation came to an abrupt end. Yet 
the government was unable to ignore the grim state of 
affairs completely. Special resolutions were passed restrict- 
ing landowners' rights, and the sale of Shah and public land 
to peasants continued on a larger scale. 

The law of 1955, designed to promote the development of 
public services and amenities and increase cultivators' shares 
in the harvest, obliged the landowners, who exacted more 
than 50 per cent of* the harvest by renting their irrigated 
land, to concede an additional 10 per cent to the share- 
croppers. Meanwhile they were now made to hand over 10 
per cent of the harvest in the form of a land tax and a fur- 
ther 10 per cent on improvements in the villages. Another 
law passed in 1959 reduced this last figure to five per cent." 
In accordance with this law special boards were set up in 
most Iranian villages. These boards are financed on the 
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strength of the above-mentioned landowners* share of the 
harvest. 

The law of 1955 gave the district boards the right to 
drive out from the villages any persons convicted of 
"breaches of the peace" whenever the landowners saw fit.'"' 
A law passed in 1957 providing for the observance of public 
security led to the setting up in each district of so-called 
public security commissions to investigate cases of "incite- 
ment to breaches of the peace in towns and villages". These 
commissions had the right to drive out of the villages any 
peasants whom the landowners chose not to tolerate. 

In every village where land was put up for sale it was 
bought up by a small section of the peasants while the 
majority was left with no land. After sales of Shah and 
state lands approximately 25 per cent of Iran's land under 
cultivation was transferred to the upper stratum of the 
peasants. In order to support the prosperous peasants whose 
position was much stronger after their purchases of Shah and 
state lands a special credit fund and special banks were set 
up. The social and political motive behind the sale of these 
Shah and state lands was to create and consolidate a stratum 
of prosperous peasants in the village so as to ensure the 
regime of reliable social support. Ruling circles endeavoured 
in this way to split the ranks of the Iranian peasantry set- 
ting one section against the other. 

Apart from these basic contradictions between the peasant 
masses as a whole and the class of landowners in rural Iran, 
two new contradictions soon emerged: between agricultural 
labourers, landless peasants and the prosperous upper eche- 
lons of the peasantry, and secondly, that between the stratum 
of prosperous peasants and the state (in connection with the 
question as to the size of holdings and the periods during 
which compensation payments could be paid). 

In addition to the adoption of the laws outlined above 
which introduced changes to rights of land-tenure, addition- 
al laws providing for restrictions applicable to large landed 
estates were also drawn up. In December 1959 a draft law 
calling for the stipulation of a maximum size for holdings 
(600 hectares for dry-farming land and 300 hectares for 
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irrigated land) was approved by the mejlis. In some parts 
of the country landowners started to sell their land sur- 
pluses. This meant that under the influence of the struggle 
waged by the peasant masses after 1953 the ruling circles in 
Iran started introducing reforms "from above" so as to 
reinforce their social support in the villages. 

Pakistan. Ceylon (Sri. Lanka): Agrarian legislation intro- 
duced in Pakistan was too half-hearted to be really effective. 
The agrarian laws introduced in that country, which had 
much in common with the Indian laws, got no further than 
the paper they were written on. In East Pakistan, for exam- 
ple (now the People's Republic of Bangladesh), where the 
new agrarian law provided for alienation of zamindar 
property in return for compensation payments, by 1960 only 
three per cent of the lands had been bought up. The grant- 
ing to peasants of the right to become owners of the hold- 
ings they had been renting provided for in this law was only 
put into practice in two districts. The first agrarian laws, 
introduced in West Pakistan in 1950, entitled tenants with 
hereditary rights of tenure to buy the holdings they had 
been renting. However, as late as 1959, these laws had only 
been put into practice in the North- West Frontier Province 
(where approximately 242 thousand tenants with hereditary 
rights purchased their holdings).* Such tenants only ac- 
counted for a small part of the province's total peasant pop- 
ulation: they worked 10 per cent of the total arable land. 

This meant that conditions had only improved for a small 
group of tenant-farmers and mainly in a legal respect. There 
was no reduction in tax levels as compared with former rent 
levels. 

In 1959 a new agrarian law was passed in West Paki- 
stan which stipulated a "ceiliiig*' for private land-holdings, 
much higher than that used in India. As a result it affected 
landed estates over 500 acres which accounted for only 
15,4 per cent of West Pakistan's farm land. 

The section of the peasantry that benefited from this 
reform was extremely small— 145,825 tenant-farmers from 
a total of 1,936*08!, or some eight per cent. Only prospe- 
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rous peasants were in a position to pay the high compen- 
sation money involved. 

Compulsory requisitions from the peasants that went into 
the landowners* pockets were officially prohibited but 
actually only the prosperous peasants were in a position to 
resist such practices for refusals to comply with landowner's 
demands resulted in expensive and lengthy legal proceed- 
ings regarding the lawfulness or unlawfulness of requisi- 
tions imposed upon the peasants. The economic advantages 
which the peasant might gain by having such requisitions 
banned were more likely than not to be cancelled out by 
increases in rates of taxation. 

In 1949 the water tax was raised by 40 per cent; in 
1959 the rates for water and land taxes rose by 25 per 
cent, while between 1948 and 1959 indirect taxation went 
up eight times.* 

The agrarian laws introduced in Pakistan made no 
provision for redistributing land in the interests of the 
peasants. In this sense they differed from the laws passed 
in India. Poor peasants constituted close on SO per cent 
of the peasantry in Pakistan. According to figures relating 
to the period prior to the reform of 1959, only 15 per cent 
of the land (or 7,400 thousand acres) was taken up with 
holdings of under five acres, while the powerful landowners 
(who made up only 0.12 per cent of those in possession of 
their own land) with estates of over 500 acres accounted 
for 1,500 thousand acres of land. 

Agrarian legislation in Pakistan imposed far fewer 
restrictions on' landownership than the laws passed in 
India. The legislation only served to weaken the influence 
of the most privileged section of the feudal landowners 
and improve conditions only for the prosperous peasants, 
and even that less so than in India. The position of the 
mass of the peasants remained virtually unchanged not 
only from an economic but also from a legal point of view. 

In the first years after the 1947 division, the food posi- 
tion in Pakistan was better than in India and the peasants 
were able to profit to some extent from the favourable 
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market situation. The absolute size of agricultural debt 
decreased slightly. In Punjab, for example, the Council for 
Economic Surveys estimated the agricultural debt at 280 
million rupees at the beginning of the 1950s, while before 
the creation of Pakistan this debt in the undivided Punjab 
was in excess of 1,000 million rupees. Since many Indian 
moneylenders emigrated to India a virtual cancellation of 
debts dating back to the colonial period took place. 

Later however the food situation in Pakistan deteriorated: 
rises in food prices went hand in hand with a decline in 
prices for agricultural raw materials and higher prices for 
manufactured goods, all of which had a negative influence 
on the position of the peasantry. The peasants' debts to the 
moneylenders started to grow again. The main sources of 
credit for those directly engaged in cultivation were the 
landowners and prosperous peasants. The prosperous peas- 
ants were soon in a position to gain far-reaching control 
over the buying up of peasant produce. So-called limited 
kind pledges became widespread. The prosperous peasants 
would grant subsidies in kind at the periods of the most 
acute food shortages when food prices were at their 
highest. Such debts were calculated in money terms but had 
to be returned in kind at the period when prices for agricul- 
tural raw materials were at their lowest immediately after 
the harvest. These limited land pledges enabled creditors 
for a certain sum to take over virtually complete control of 
the holdings worked and sown by their debtors until after 
the harvests had been gathered in. This practice served to 
consolidate the prosperous peasant's position as middleman 
between producer and the market. Agricultural co-operatives 
at this period were also coming to play a growing role in 
providing credit for the peasants, although in " absolute 
terms their role was not yet really significant. 

However the co-operative movement in Pakistan grew 
at a slower pace than its Indian counterpart. In 1955 co- 
operatives supplied credit for 12 per cent of Pakistan's rural 
population. After the Agricultural Development Corporation 
(1952) and the Agricultural Bank (1957) were set up then- 
activity expanded somewhat. Between 1953 and 1957 the 
Corporation issued 3,974 subsidy checks of a total value of 
15,224,035 rupees: in West Pakistan most of these subst- 
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dies went to rural co-operatives and in East Pakistan to the 
owners of small holdings. The concentration of trade and 
subsidy capital functions in the hands of the upper echelons 
of the peasantry and the growing role of the co-operatives 
in providing credit for this sector served to strengthen its 
position in the Pakistan countryside. 

Between 1947 and the early 1960s capitalist accumulation 
and the development of capitalist relations proceeded at a 
much more rapid pace than had been the case during the 
colonial period. Capitalist enterprise was coming to predom- 
inate in both large-scale and peasant farming. Stratification 
of the peasantry accelerated as the toiling peasants were 
brought to ruin and were being proletarianiscd. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the mate- 
rial position of the agricultural labourers had not improved 
either. According to figures provided by the International 
Labour Organisation for 1953 no rises in wages had taken 
place in Pakistan and as before their wages were insufficient 
to provide these labourers with even the bare minimum.' 
According to figures put out by official Pakistan sources the 
position did not improve at all between 1953 and the early 
1960s. 

In Pakistan according to the 1951 census there were 
1,650 thousand landless agricultural labourers and 659 
thousand tenant-farmers who at the same time worked as 
hired labourers: these two groups together accounted for 
some 15 per cent of the rural population. The percentage 
of agricultural labourers among the Indian peasantry was 
considerably higher: the average for the country as a whole 
was over 40 per cent and in the south it was sometimes as 
high as 50 per cent. 

In Pakistan where relative rural over-population was on 
the increase another urgent task was to put an end to under- 
employment or unemployment: this was rural Pakistan's 
social problem most overdue for a solution, a problem that 
might well give rise to major class conflict. Between 1950 
and 1953 the number of poor and totally unemployed was 
over a million. In East Pakistan in 1953, according to press 
estimates, about 15 per cent of the whole rural population 

* Sec Russell Anriiiis and Azizali Mohammed. The Economy of 
Pakistan, Stanford, California, 1958, pp. 437-38. 
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was virtually unemployed and thus obliged to go and seek 
work in the towns. Official figures show that after 1953 
underemployment and unemployment assumed still more 
catastrophic proportions. Almost all the peasants with plots 
of under five acres depended on seasonal earnings and this 
meant the overwhelming majority of the country's peasantry. 

Changes in the position of the various groups of peasants 
affected the character of the peasant movement and the po- 
litical climate in the countryside. Capitalist development and 
the agrarian reforms brought about certain changes in the 
social basis of the mass peasant movement. Once the agrar- 
ian laws had been passed the prosperous stratum of the 
peasantry and more firmly established middle peasants in 
areas dominated by zamindars started gradually having less 
and less to do with the united anti-feudal peasant move- 
ment. The mass peasant movement went into decline and 
the peasant organisations (Kisan Sabha in East Pakistan and 
Kisan Jirga and other organisations in West Pakistan) grew 
much weaker. Prior to 1957 there had not been any united 
peasant organisation for the whole of Pakistan. The tenant- 
farmers' and agricultural labourers' dependence on the 
landowners, the weakness of the peasant organisations made 
it almost impossible for these two groups to make use of 
the democratic rights they had formally been granted (for 
example, the right to vote in elections to organs of local 
and central government). 

At the same time as the prosperous peasants gained more 
and more economic power they naturally grew anxious to 
play a more significant role in the political life of the vil- 
lages and that of the country as a whole. The achievements 
made in expanding Pakistan's network of primary and 
elementary schools in the villages after independence were 
of particularly strong importance among the families of the 
prosperous peasants. Education was now accessible to more 
and more of the prosperous peasants and this in its turn 
led to an increase in their political activity. 

In so far as the question of transferring land to the 
peasants was for all practical purposes still unsolved and 
many of the new laws published had not been put into 
effect, signs of the peasant movement's vitality came more 
and more to the fore. 
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The mounting activity of the peasant movement was one 
of the factors which led the more far-sighted representa- 
tives of the landowning class and the powerful bourgeoisie 
to seek a new source of social support in rural Pakistan so 
as to safeguard their power. To this end the agrarian reform 
of 1959 was introduced after a military dictatorship had 
been set up. 

It should be remembered that as the prosperous peasantry 
gained more influence so their interests started to clash more 
and more with those of the landowning class. On the one 
hand, they were anxious to achieve the abolition oi privi- 
leged' rights for the powerful landowners, and on the other, 
these peasants were now more interested in owning land 
they did not work themselves, instead frequently employing 
methods of semi-feudal exploitation. However, the prosper- 
ous peasants in some areas of Pakistan opposed on t lie 
whole the feudal landowners side by side with all the 
toiling peasants. 

The main demands put forward by the peasant movement 
in Pakistan were as follows: abolition of large landed 
estates, reduction of taxes and rents, cancellation ot debts 
to moneylenders, improved purchasing prices and measures 
to hold in check the capitalist and trading monopolies 
Tenant-farmers devoid of any rights at all were the most 
active members of the peasant movement. The agricultural 
labourers of Pakistan were only involved in the mass move- 
ment to a very small extent. 

In Ceylon the agrarian question possessed a number ot 
features distinguishing it from those in India and Pakistan: 
the most important of these was the large proportion of land 
occupied by plantations (37 per cent of all land under 
cultivation) and the wider use of hired labour this involved. 
After independence the percentage of agricultural labourers 
among the rural population rose from 35 to 44 per cent. 
This meant that the largest section of the peasant poor in 
Cevlon consisted not of owners and tenants of small hold- 
ings as in India and Pakistan but of landless agricultural 
labourers. Thirty-three per cent of peasant families con- 
sisted of poor peasant farmers. 

Agrarian legislation in Ceylon did not provide lor radical 
redistribution Of land in the interests of the peasants. The 
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law of 1958 applicable to land used for rice-growing 
restricted landowners' rights to evict tenants and introduced 
a maximum rent of a quarter of the harvest or 15 bushels 
of rice per acre. This law also prohibited the exaction of 
feudal requisitions. Some tenant-farmers were granted hered- 
itary rights of tenure. Special committees to supervise land 
cultivation were set up in villages and land not previously 
used for purposes of cultivation was made over to these 
committees. 

Thus the Ceyionese agrarian legislation provided for im- 
provements in the economic and legal position of above all 
the prosperous and middle strata of the peasantry. This 
legislation was of a more limited nature than the Indian 
equivalent in that it did not grant the richer tenant-farmers 
the opportunity to become owners of their holdings even 
in return for compensation payments. Meanwhile the posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers in Ceylon remained vir- 
tually unchanged. 

All these details regarding the position of the rural popu- 
lation in Pakistan and Ceylon make it clear that the 
changes which took place after these two states had gained 
their independence led to an expansion of capitalist enterprise 
in agriculture. In the main they affected the landowners whose 
feudal powers were weakened and the prosperous strata of 
the peasantry whose economic position grew undeniably 
stronger. A certain improvement in the legal position of the 
peasants was effected and the tenant-farmers became less 
dependent on the powerful landowners. The material posi- 
tion of the toiling peasantry did not improve or improved 
only negligibly, and in certain specific regions. The position 
of agricultural labourers remained unchanged. The political 
rights of the peasants were extended, in particular those 
of the prosperous peasants. 

Southeast Asia: Changes have also been taking place in 
the agrarian situation and the position of the peasants in 
the countries of Southeast Asia. Before the Revolutionary 
Council came to power in Burma in 1962 existing agrarian 
legislation included laws regulating rents, leasing rights and 
nationalisation. The rent laws included a fixed maximum 
for land leased out for purposes of rice-growing, which 
was equivalent to roughly 25 per cent of the rents exacted 
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for such land in colonial Burma, and more or less the same 
as the land tax exacted for such land. The laws concern- 
ing land-tenure stipulated that all questions connected with 
leasing out land should be decided not by the landowners 
as had been the case in the past but by rural committees 
consisting of representatives from the local authorities, 
peasants and landowners leasing out land. The law guar- 
anteed the right to work the rented holdings provided 
that tenants paid their lixed rent regularly, paid up their 
outstanding debts for various types of agricultural subsi- 
dies and worked their land themselves. 

Land-tenure legislation in independent Burma under- 
mined the position of the landowners and to a certain extent 
improved conditions for the peasants. The law of 1953 
providing for nationalisation of the land was of crucial 
importance for Burmese agrarian legislation. It provided 
for the alienation of land in return for compensation 
from powerful landowners, whose holdings exceeded 50 
acres: in this way 6,200.000 acres of a total area of 
19,900,000 acres under cultivation were nationalised. The 
land was made over to the state and then transferred to 
landless peasants and those with smalt holdings in such a 
way as to ensure average holdings of ten acres per peasant 
family in Lower Burma and seven acres per family in 
Upper Burma, The state paid out compensation to the 
moneylenders and landowners whose property had been 
nationalised on the following scale: 12 times the land tax 
for the first hundred acres, 11 times the land tax for the 
next hundred acres and so on in diminishing progression. 
In 1958 the total compensation payments for 6.200,000 
acres came to 136 million dja, or in other words, ap- 
proximately 22 dja per acre, which is not a particularly 
high rate of compensation. Yet the financial straits of the 
government made it difficult to pay out even this sum to 
the landowners: approximately four-fifths of the compensa- 
tion payments were paid out in the form of bonds cashable 
after a period of fifteen years. Over that period bond-hold- 
ers were to receive an income of three per cent of the value 
of their bonds every year. 

In Burma, between 1953 and 1958, 3,357,000 acres of 
the 6,200,000 liable to confiscation were taken over bv the 
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state. Of this total 1,456,000 acres were redistributed 
among 191,000 cultivators, mainly tenant-fanners from the 
ranks of the landless agricultural workers and the peasants 
with very small holdings. This meant that at the time of 
the 1962 coup 54 per cent of this land had been taken over 
by the state and only 23 per cent of the acreage set aside 
for redistribution among the peasants had actually been 
redistributed. 

This law substantially restricted scope for large-scale 
landownership. It was the landowners and prosperous 
peasants then caught up in the transition to capitalist pat- 
terns of agriculture who benefited most from its implemen- 
tation, although some sectors of the toiling peasantry also 
achieved certain improvements in their conditions. The 
implementation of this agrarian legislation was, to a certain 
extent, detrimental to the interests of the powerful feudal 
landowners and the moneylenders. Certain changes were 
also effected in the field of agricultural credit. A law pro- 
viding for the alleviation of peasants' debts to the money- 
lenders cancelled all debts incurred prior to October 1, 
1946. This and other laws served to restrict the scope for 
traditional money lending in the Burmese countryside. 
Rural banks that received credit from the state at an an- 
nual rate of interest of six per cent provided subsidies for 
the peasants at an annual rate of interest of 12 per cent 
which was several times lower than the rate of interest 
demanded by the moneylenders. The credits granted 
peasants by the rural banks and co-operatives were of a 
short-term variety and were mainly used for purposes of 
consumption. Yet the peasant farms were desperately in 
need of substantial long-term credit. For this reason state 
and co-operative subsidies did not make possible any 
marked improvements in the productive forces of the 
peasant economy. The total credits granted peasants each 
year came to an average of between 4S and 50 million 
dja, in other words, they only satisfied between eight and 
ten per cent of the demand. 

"When considering the question of agrarian reforms in 
Burma prior to 1962 it is important to remember that in 
this country as opposed to the other states of the East 
an insurrection involving large sections of the peasantry 
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went on over a long period. This inevitably resulted in 
more radical agrarian legislation being introduced by the 
ruling circles of this particular country. 

In Indonesia no major changes had been made m pat- 
terns of landownership. As a result of long years of 
colonial-cum-feudal exploitation of the peasantry prior to 
independence most of them had been deprived of land. 
A certain sector of the peasantry had been turned into 
poor peasants desperately short of land, impoverished 
coolies. According to official figures for 1940 seventy per 
cent of cultivators in Java were working holdings of a 
third of a hectare and under. Despite the fact that under 
the Japanese occupation and during the initial period ol 
the national revolution the peasants had succeeded in 
unofficially taking over part of the lands belonging to 
landowners and planters, the feudal landowning class and 
foreign landowners (both individuals and companies) were 
able to retain most of their former influence in the 
country's agriculture. Approximately three-quarters of the 
land under cultivation in Indonesia was still in the hands 
of these two groups in 1960, while the position of the bulk 
of the peasantry was virtually the same as before. 

In Indonesia there still existed archaic forms of rent in 
kind and share-cropping. Share-croppers were obliged to 
hand over between 50 and 80 per cent of their harvests to 
the big landowners. A particularly hard lot was that ol 
the peasants working land that belonged to the regents. 
Various kinds of feudal obligations were applied outside 
the regencies as well, in particular in those regions where 
big landowners predominated (West Java, North Sumatra, 
South Sulawesi, Bali, Lombok, etc.). Traders and money- 
lenders exacted enormous interest (200-300 per cent) tor 
the subsidies they made available to the peasants. rlie 
vast majority of the peasants were embroiled in debts they 
had little prospect of paying off. 

Agricultural production of a number of crops had not 
attained the pre-war level: rice yields had dropped from 
2,150 kilograms (1930) to 1,540 kilograms (1959) Indonesia 
had to import a considerable proportion of her ioodstutls. 

In its struggle against the landowners and teudal rulers 
the peasantry achieved some success. Under pressure from 
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the peasant movement Ali Sastroami joyo's government 
passed a decree in July 1954 prohibiting the landowners from 
evicting peasants from the land they cultivated. The regency 
of Surdantra was abolished and the regency of Djokjakarta 
was divided up into autonomous regions and democratic: 
elective councils were set up in the villages. The regents 
were stripped of the right to exact rent from the peasants 
for use of their land and to demand that they carry out 
feudal obligations or pay taxes, etc. The Indonesian re- 
gents only retained jurisdiction over the lands immediately 
contiguous to their palaces and land not cultivated by 
peasants. Within the various regencies another oppressive 
rent practice was abolished as well, namely so-called con- 
versions. In some districts of Sulawesi peasants seized land 
belonging to feudal rulers and divided it up amongst 
themselves. Similar redivision of land took place in some 
regions of Flores, Bali and elsewhere. 

The peasants started actively to oppose the obsolete 
system of rural administration based on laws introduced 
under foreign rule, and also the compulsory fulfilment of 
various obligations that could be traced back to the feudal 
era. 

The government attempted to adopt various measures 
designed to improve the situation in agriculture. It was 
with this end in view that government investment in agri- 
culture was increased: such investment accounted for 7.500 
million rupees (of a total of 30,000 million invested) in 
the budget for the five-year plan (1956-1960). However, 
this plan like many subsequent ones was not carried out. 
A number of irrigation and land improvement schemes 
were drawn up. Measures were also introduced to cancel 
at least part of the peasants' debts to moneylenders and 
"freeze" peasants' debts to state finance organisations. Yet 
most of these measures because of their half-hcartedness 
proved ineffective. A State Credit Bank to provide ad- 
ditional resources for the peasants was set up: the subsidies 
were granted at preferential rates. According to another 
government resolution, a special committee was set up to 
draft a law on landownership. The basis of the new law 
was to be the stipulation of two hectares as the minimum 
size for peasant land-holdings. 
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The ruling circles planned to implement an agrarian 
reform on the following lines: 

a) to prepare large areas of virgin land for cultivation 
and resettle some of the peasants in sparsely populat- 
ed regions; in the process of granting land to 
peasants to stipulate a maximum and minimum size 
for land-holdings so as to put a stop to excessive 
fragmentation of land-holdings, on the one hand, 
and prevent excessive concentration of land and the 
emergence of new rich landowners, on the other; 

b) to introduce new agrarian legislation to do away with 
colonial patterns of landownership and land-tenure; 

c) to streamline the exploitation of land resources 
throughout the country in accordance with the re- 
public's development plans. 

This plan for agrarian reform was not designed to do 
away with the large landed estates, but merely the rights 
of foreign individuals or companies to own land. 

The main distinctive features of the agrarian-peasant 
question in the non-socialist economically weak countries 
of Asia were as follows: first, the local bourgeoisie in those 
countries where it assumed power after the Second World 
War was able to count on the peasants support, second, 
it was still in a position to hold the bulk of the peasants 
under its influence, and third, it succeeded in averting 
any radical agrarian revolution from "below or at least 
postpone such a revolution, although in some countries this 
involved suppression of the peasant movement by force 
of arms. In these countries the peasantry was not m a 
position to abolish the landowning class as such. It was 
not strong enough and was not led by the working class. 
At the same time the bourgeoisie and other ruling groups 
were no longer in a position to retain and consolidate 
their domination without introducing compromise agrarian 
reforms, bourgeois in their objectives, anti-feudal m then- 
economic implications and anti-peasant m their class 
methods, reforms which served to do away with peasant 
unity and intensify the natural process of stratihcation 
within that class. 
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The objective need for the agrarian reforms introduced 
in the non-socialist countries of Asia should be viewed in 
conjunction with the land question and socialist restructuring 
of rural life in the peoples democracies of that continent, 
which together possess a population of over 800 million. 
When charting its political course in respect of the peasantry 
the national bourgeoisie in the newly independent Asian 
states was obliged to take into account the experience in 
solving the agrarian problem already amassed in the socialist 
countries of Asia. It is impossible for the ruling circles in 
the non-socialist countries not to introduce elementary 
agrarian reforms, not only in view of internal factors of 
profound importance resulting from the processes of economic 
development at work in rural areas and the class struggle 
of the peasantry against the landowners, but also in view 
of the fact that large numbers of peasants in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America are informed as to the just solutions for 
the land question effected in the socialist countries of Asia. 
This is recognised quite clearly by the ruling circles of even 
those countries where cliques are in power which are hand 
in glove with the imperialist military-political blocs. The 
inconsistent, half-hearted agrarian reforms introduced in 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, South Vietnam, the Philippines and 
South Korea after the war also testify to the fact that not 
in a single Asian country have the ruling classes been able to 
avoid making at least partial changes in the agricultural 
system. 

In almost all the non-socialist countries of Asia some kind 
of agrarian reforms had been introduced by the beginning 
of the sixties. Despite the differences in scale and pace the 
social or class aims of these reforms were, the same: they 
were designed to steer agricultural development onto a capi- 
talist path. While what the peasants wanted were radical 
agrarian reforms that would do away with the large landed 
estates once and for all, the half-hearted reforms that 
actually were introduced were of benefit above all to the 
bourgeoisie, to the ruling classes in those Asian countries 
consolidating their position and promoting capitalist devel- 
opment. In so far as the national bourgeoisie in those coun- 
tries was weak, when it came to agrarian policy it was obliged 
to take into account the growing numbers and influence of 
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the industrial and agricultural proletariat. This bourgeoisie 
was also well aware of the mounting tide of peasant discon- 
tent, the increasingly revolutionary mood of the peasants 
since the Second World War and the dangers inherent in an 
alliance between the peasantry and the proletariat. When 
the ruling circles in the Asian countries drew up their land 
policies they based their thinking on the consideration that 
either they would succeed in retaining their influence over 
the peasantry and hence their power, or they_ would lose 
that influence and thus be unable to keep their new-found 
power. The ruling bourgeoisie was usually obliged to rely 
on support from the landowners. This coalition was oi course 
not prepared to introduce any radical redistribution of land 
in the interests of the peasants, hoping to be able to pacify 
the peasants with measures of secondary significance: in this 
way the national bourgeoisie attempted to a certain extent 
to preserve intact the landowning class as its ally in face of 
the growing radicalism of the peasant masses. The national 
bourgeoisie does not wish and is indeed unable to confront 
the peasantry face to face on its own. It is well aware that 
without the help of the landowners and the growing sector 
of rich peasants it would be unable to keep the tens and 
hundreds of millions of peasants under control. While the 
national bourgeoisie has need of the landowner as an ally, 
at the same time the landowner needs the national bour- 
geoisie. This situation explains why after the first round of 
the reforms in many countries of Asia and Africa a political 
coalition of these two groups directed against the peasantry 
and the working class took shape. 

This is why the national bourgeoisie is always anxious 
to carry out such land reforms which are intended not 
to do away with the landowning class as such, but rather 
to consolidate its position. At the same time these reforms 
serve to modernise the economic role of the landowner in 
the country and accelerate his transformation into capitalist 
landowner. Those responsible for new legislation in Asia 
presume that this type of legislation will allow them to do 
away with the typical feudal traits of the old-style land- 
owner, build up' a In inly established stratum of peasant 
entrepreneurs and in this way keep the temperature of the 
villages low. 
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In most of the countries under consideration agrarian 
reiorms restrict, and only in some do they do away with 
large-scale estates of the privileged parasitic landowners 
and only partly affect nioneylending practices. They do not 
solve the laud question in the interests of the peasants seeing 
that they do not do away with the landowners as a class, 
nor transfer all the land to the immediate producers, which 
would satisfy the desperate land hunger of those peasants 
with no or blatantly insufficient land. Meanwhile some of 
the landowners evolve from feudal into bourgeois land- 
owners after embarking on capitalist farming. 

The reforms introduced iip until the late fifties were, as 
a rule, designed to accomplish the following goals: 

a) to intensify the development of productive forces in 
agriculture on a commodity-capitalist basis; 

b) to redistribute— with compensation— a fairly consider- 
able section of state land and landowners' surpluses 
in the interests of the peasants so as to consolidate the 
position of the prosperous stratum of the rural popula- 
tion and win the support of the middle peasants for 
the national bourgeoisie; 

c) to curtail and regulate rents to a certain extent; 

d) to wipe out feudal obligations and requisitions; 

e) to clamp down on foreign ownership of land; 
1) to expand state agricultural credit facilities; 

g) to encourage and promote co-operation in agriculture; 

h) to make agriculture more competitive on the world 
market; 

i) to set up large and medium-scale private farms run on 
capitalist lines. 

Agrarian reforms led to an increase in the area of peasant 
holdings, in the number of peasants owning the land they 
worked and improved their legal rights. They did away with 
the most despicable forms of feudal obligations and requisi- 
tions. Terms of agricultural credit and land rents were made 
lighter. All lypes of so-called ' servicing co-operatives" 
catering to the needs of tens of millions of prosperous and 
middle farmers spread rapidly. These were soon infiltrated 
by capitalist elements who came to dominate them. Mean- 
while the overall area of land actually worked by the peas- 
ants in a number of countries remained the same as before, 
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aimed at doing away with feudal practices, in particular, 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by the old-style big land- 
owner, wherever such patterns of landowners^ ip still ' existed 
in lesser (Turkey, India, Sri Lanka) or greater (Iran, Indo- 
nesia and the Arab countries for example) measure. Yet in 
a number of countries and regions by the end of the fifties 
the prosperous peasants had in practice ceased to associate 
themselves with the peasant movement. This new devel- 
opment resulted from the introduction of the new re- 
forms that served to accelerate the split in the ranks of the 
peasantry. 

Semi-feudal exploitation, especially in the form of share- 
cropping, was still to be found throughout enormous stretches 
of territory in the Asian countries, although in a number 
of countries (Turkey, India) the share-cropper devoid of 
any rights had ceased to be the central figure of the rural 
community as had been the case fifteen to twenty-five years 
earlier. Although special legislation had been introduced to 
curtail their activities, moneylenders still continued to play 
a significant role in village life. Those successful in accumu- 
lating money capital in rural conditions tended more and 
more to turn their attention to industry, particularly the 
branches associated with the processing of agricultural 
produce and raw materials. The development of capitalist 
agriculture which accelerated after the Second World War 
and the post-war agrarian reforms both served to intensify 
and deepen the process of class stratification at work within 
the peasantry. This meant that in a number of countries 
(such as India, Burma, Syria, Turkey) or in certain major 
regions of this or that particular country, prosperous 
sections of the peasantry started to compromise with lan- 
downer elements. 

The problem of peasant underemployment still remained 
acute in view of the dire shortage of land. A partial tran- 
sition to mechanised methods on the farms of the large and 
medium- scale entrepreneurs, which made possible an in- 
crease in organic capital, led to still further under- and un- 
employment. In many places, where large-scale farms run 
by capitalists or former landowners were on the increase, 
peasants were being driven off the land (Turkey, Iran, In- 
dia, Pakistan). The exodus of the rural population, in par- 
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ticular the younger generation, to the towns was on the 
increase. 

The accelerated development of commodity-money and 
capitalist relations in rural areas has led to a tremendous 
upheaval in established patterns of social relations. This 
process, which brings considerable hardship to the popular 
masses, affects tens and hundreds of millions of peasants. 
The war and the post-war national liberation movement in 
Asia shifted tremendous masses of the rural population from 
place to place, Military and social upheavals disrupted for- 
mer patterns of day-to-day life. In a number of countries 
the peasants, on a much larger scale than ever before, were 
compelled to sell not only their produce but also their labour 
power and in this way seek new means of livelihood. Mil- 
lions of peasants were discontented and ready to cause dis- 
turbances at any moment. Their interests varied widely; 
they were contradictory and at times ill-defined. Among a 
very small section of the progressive peasantry socialist 
leanings were to be observed. The example of the restructur- 
ing of the villages in the people's democracies of Asia was 
starting to have an effect. Yet at the same time religious 
ideas still had a strong hold over the peasants — illusions of 
brotherhood, equality and justice and utopian concepts of the 
society of the future. Bourgeois nationalism was able to 
channel these patriarchal beliefs in a direction of which it 
could make good advantage: Buddhist, Hindu and Moslem 
ideas all served to keep alive illusions of a class peace and 
foster among the peasants awareness of the need to wait 
patiently for a just solution of the land problem on the basis 
of fair reforms and the superfluity of getting rid of the 
landowners and moneylenders. 

However, in the majority of Asian countries it was most 
difficult for the ruling bourgeois or landowner party to put 
forward the idea of capitalist development as a slogan aimed 
at winning the trust and support of the masses, and, in par- 
ticular, of the millions of working peasants. This led ruling 
circles even in the countries developing along capitalist lines 
to put forward vague projects for the construction oi some 
sort of socialist society (often presented on a co-operative 
basis) as far back as the early sixties. An active organisa- 
tional and ideological struggle to win the peasants over to 
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their side was under way: the national bourgeoisie was 
seriously afraid of losing: its iniluence over the working 
peasants so dissatisfied with the turn things were taking in 
rural development. It was striving to retain their support by 
introducing various agrarian reforms and still more so by 
keeping alive the illusions fanned by these reforms and 
through social demagogy. 

The progressive anti-imperialist potential of the national 
bourgeoisie has not yet been exhausted. The sector of the 
national bourgeoisie, which is not collaborating with imperial- 
ist circles, is "objectively interested in carrying out the basic 
tasks of the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution".* The 
national bourgeoisie in the majority of Asian countries 
continues to play a progressive role in the struggle against 
colonialism, in the struggle for political and' economic 
independence and for the consolidation of their countries 1 
sovereignty, for peace and disarmament. The polarisation of 
social forces in these countries continues unabated; the con- 
tradictions between them grow deeper and the struggle 
between them more fierce. In these conditions the bourgeoisie 
m a number of independent Asian countries shows tenden- 
cies to collaborate with the imperialists and feudal rulers and 
in some of these countries the ruling circles maintain per- 
fectly open political and military ties with aggressive impe- 
rialist blocs. The internal policy pursued in these countries is 
for the most part reactionary while their foreign policy is 
geared fo the task of upholding the military-political system 
of the aggressive blocs. A priority task in such countries is 
suppression of the masses' struggle against the forces of 
colonialism and the military-police dictatorship of the 
ruling classes: "dictatorial methods of rule are combined 
with a fiction of parliamentarism devoid of democratic 
content and reduced to a pure formality. Many democratic 
organisations are outlawed and arc compelled to go under- 
ground; thousands of fighters for the cause of the working 
class and for peace have been thrown into prison."** 

The working masses of town and country are demanding 



Policy Documents of the Struggle for Peace, Democracy <md 
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more radical domestic reforms that will really improve their 
conditions. The contradictory process of capitalist develop- 
ment, growing speculation, the promotion of the big indus- 
trial and trading bourgeoisie, corruption in the civil service, 
not to mention the social evils of mass pauperisation, hope- 
less poverty and hunger and chronic unemployment, bring 
the masses nothing but disillusionment, making them indig- 
nant opponents of bourgeois rule. The national bourgeoisie 
endeavours to keep alive its prestige as a champion of na- 
tional independence and thus to retain the masses' support. 
Its reactionary wing attempts "to pass its selfish narrow- 
class interests for those of the entire nation'* However, the 
disillusionment of the masses grows apace. In some countries 
more or less clearly defined class divisions have emerged but 
in others this process is by no means complete. A solution 
for the land problem in all the non-socialist countries of 
Asia has become the most burning political and social issue. 
"Without deep-going agrarian transformations it is impos- 
sible to solve the food problem and to do away with all 
vestiges of medieval practices fettering the development of 
the productive forces in agriculture and industry."-"' 

Past experience has shown the peoples of Asia that only 
an alliance of the working class and the peasantry can pro- 
vide that vital force capable of consolidating national in- 
dependence, implementing democratic reforms and promoting 
social progress for the people as a whole. "This alliance is 
called upon to serve as a basis for a broad national front. 
The participation of the national bourgeoisie in the libera- 
tion struggle in no small measure depends on the strength 
of this front. :! *** 

The level of class consciousness among the peasants vanes 
considerably not merely from country to country but also 
within one' and the same country, or even region, where 
different social strata and groups are to be found. To a con- 
siderable extent this depends on the political maturity, activ- 
ity and degree of iniluence of the Marxist-Leninist parties. 
The main task before them is to win over the peasant masses 



* Ibid., p. GS. 
"* Ibid., p. CG. 
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to the side oi the working class; this achieved, the main con- 
dition for the formation of an independent national-demo- 
cratic state will be at hand. At the beginning of the 1960s 
national democracy was rapidly taking root in a number 
of countries of the Middle East and Asia. The national dem- 
ocrats were striving' to assume power, to put an end to the 
national bourgeoisie's monopoly of power and were pressing 
for a new course of internal and foreign policy in Egypt, 
Syria and Algeria involving profound social change. In 
Burma as well the national democrats at that time were about 
to assume power. 

The very fact that the agrarian question still requires to 
be solved serves to make the national democrats' policv 
more radical. 

When studying the agrarian structure of the non-socialist 
countries of the East it is important to remember that a 
significant role in the agriculture of these countries is still 
played by the foreign sector, consisting mainly of planta- 
tions. In certain countries (India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Tunisia and Morocco, for instance) 
this sector is of key importance with regard to the produc- 
tion of tea, rubber, coffee, copra, citrus fruits, sugar-cane 
and spices. The presence of foreign- owned estates serves to 
foster reactionary class and political relations. Since the 
plantations are directly linked up with the monopolies of the 
world capitalist market, their foreign owners actively oppose 
any agrarian reform, the nationalisation of land and the 
stipulation of maximum norms for the size of land -holdings, 
trying to obtain for themselves the while special rights of 
landownership and land-tenure. The foreign capitalist in- 
vesting in plantation farming always comes out in favour of 
the harshest possible exploitation of the coolies and peas- 
ants from the local neighbourhood. The foreign sector in the 
agriculture of the non-socialist countries of the East usually 
indulges in such practice as all-out plunder of soils, un- 
abashed exploitation of land and water resources, efforts to 
avoid investing capital in the renewing of plantations, the 
entering of enormous profits in reserve funds, the export of 
profits and superprofits abroad, the appropriation of dif- 
ferential rent. No serious agrarian reform could leave un- 
touched the rights of landownership and land-tenure enjoyed 
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by these foreign planters. In certain countries of Asia (Sri 
Lanka and Indonesia, for example) steps have been taken 
to limit or partially liquidate the foreign sector in agri- 
culture and transfer plantations to the state or co-oper- 
atives; however, these measures, despite their progressive 
character, do not provide any really satisfactory or final 
solution to the problem. In the majority of Asian countries 
the national bourgeoisie after assuming power demonstrated 
its intrinsic insincerity by failing to nationalise foreign-owned 
plantations and estates. Future agrarian reforms to be intro- 
duced under pressure from the peasantry, agricultural pro- 
letariat and millions of coolies will undoubtedly put an end 
to foreign capitalist sector in agriculture and result in a 
transfer of plantations to the local population. 

As capitalist development in agriculture accelerates, so the 
struggle of the most revolutionary sections of the rural pro- 
letariat and semi-proletariat against capitalist and semi- 
feudal exploitation and for real change in the agrarian 
system on democratic principles goes from strength to 
strength. Successful accomplishment of the main strategic 
task— the welding of a firm alliance of progressive forces 
with the peasantry and the gradual freeing of the latter 
from the influence of the bourgeoisie and landowners- 
constitutes, as noted in the Statement issued at the end of 
the Meeting of Representatives of Communist and Workers^ 
Parties in 1960, the vital condition for the transition of the 
predominantly anti-imperialist national liberation movement 
to a higher stage— the struggle for the formation of an in- 
dependent national-democratic state, opening the way to a 
transition to non-capitalist development. 

When analysing the socio-economic processes now at work 
in the agrarian structure of the non-socialist countries of 
the East, it would be imprudent to apply theoretical assump- 
tions appropriate to any specific country or historical epoch 
to other countries or historical epochs. 

Lenin pointed out the possibility of two paths of capital- 
ist development ("American" and "Junker" or '"peasant' 
and "landowner") in agriculture in Russia at the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. At the 
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same time he went all out to press for a radical solution 
of the agrarian question in the interests of the peasants, and 
them alone, through complete elimination of landed estates. 
Back in those days Lenin noted that not one of these paths 
of capitalist development in Russian agriculture was to be 
found in a pure form. Both types of agrarian evolution were 
clearly proceeding side by side. Lenin also pointed out that 
an endless variety of combinations of elements peculiar to 
this or that type of capitalist evolution in agriculture was 
possible. 

When considering agrarian reform and paths of capitalist 
development in agriculture in the non-socialist countries of 
modern Africa and Asia, it would be wrong to describe the 
bourgeois agrarian reforms effected there as exclusively 
meeting the interests of the landowners, i.e., as "Junker 1 ' 
reforms. 

Lenin held that the economic foundation of the Russian 
agrarian revolution opened up two basic alternatives for 
future development: either the old patterns of landowner- 
ship closely bound by serf traditions would continue, slowly 
evolving in the direction of capitalist Junker-type agricul- 
ture, or this system of landownership together with all sur- 
vivals of serfdom, large landed estates above all, would be 
ousted in the course of revolution. 

The "Junker" solution to the agrarian revolution would 
without doubt have involved the retention of the former 
landed estates reorganised on a new, bourgeois footing. The 
old-style landowners whose methods were still moulded by 
the practices associated with the era of serfdom would grad- 
ually go in for Junker-style capitalist farming. Patterns of 
landownership based on the utilisation of serf and semi- serf 
labour provide the starting-point for evolution of this kind. 
Precisely the serf-owning landowners would represent the 
key figures of this Junker-type capitalist evolution. 

It is common knowledge that the agrarian reform intro- 
duced in Russia in 1861 was accompanied among other 
things by the following: a) otrezki — the best tracts of land 
belonging to the peasants were made over to the landown- 
ers; b) an increase in the division of peasant and land- 
owners' land into small plots; c) the confiscation of the best 
communal lands for the landowners; d) more hard and fast 
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rules covering peasants' obligations to work off their debts 
to the landowners on the latter's estates and the introduc- 
tion of the semi-feudal category of so-called temporarily 
bound peasants; e) the growth of crippling rents reducing 
the peasants more or less to the status of serfs, 

In respect of the peasant reform of 1861 in Russia Lenin 
wrote: "The 'great Reform' was a feudal reform; nor could 
it be anything else, for it was carried out by the feudal land- 
owners. But what was the force that compelled them to 
resort to reform? It was the force of economic development 
which was drawing Russia on to the path of capitalism."* 
The system of large privately owned estates, existing 
side by side with peasant allotments, gradually evolved in 
a capitalist direction and in historical terms can be repre- 
sented as the material- production foundation for Junker-type 
development of agriculture. In the history of Russia, Prussia, 
Poland and indeed the majority of countries east of the Elbe 
the capitalisation of large landed estates proceeded in such 
a way that the serfs on the large estates gradually started to 
work as free labourers; this development meant that in the 
course of a considerable period hired labourers and virtual 
serfs were to be found side by side working the large landed 
estates. Landowners built and put into operation wine and 
vodka distilleries, tanneries, flax, fulling, sugar and oil- 
mills, mechanised flour-mills, hulling and wool-beating mills, 
stud farms, animal-fattening depots, and other enterprises. 
This meant that by the beginning of the twentieth century 
the landowners in Russia had not only succeeded in retain- 
ing their enormous tracts of arable land, that was being 
worked by hired farm labourers or poor peasants, but had 
also organised thousands of small-, medium- and large-scale 
capitalist enterprises. The large landed estates made it pos- 
sible for them to embark on these projects, i.e., not the par- 
asitic large-scale landownership now found in the countries 
of Asia and many African countries (above all in the Middle 
East), but large or medium-scale entrepreneur farming. 

Bv 1913 there were 367 million hectares of farming land 
in Russia, 152 million hectares of which belonged to land- 
owners, state organisations or monasteries, and 215 million 
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hectares to peasant farmers.* The area of farming' land 
owned by the landowners was the equivalent of 375 million 
acres, i.e., almost the same amount of farming land as India 
has with her population of 540 million. The Russian villages 
at that time were gradually switching; to capitalist patterns 
of production: not only did they have at their disposal 
tremendous resources of as yet untapped land, but also vast 
expanses of land on which landowners for tens or hundreds 
of years had been running- their own farms, which after the 
reform of 1861 were worked on progressively capitalist lines 
involving hired labour as opposed to feudal practices of 
corvee and peasant obligations. 

The Russian landowner when switching to capitalist pro- 
duction was not faced with the need to launch this process 
by evicting millions of peasants, because he already had 
large expanses of land that he had been farming himself, 
while the peasants had their own allotments. On these allot- 
ments the peasants used to produce enough to feed their 
families, while on the landowners' estates,' that were terri- 
torially and economically separate units, they created the 
surplus product that was appropriated by the landowner. 

In Turkey, Iran, India and the countries of Southeast 
Asia, on the other hand, prior to the introduction of agrar- 
ian reforms there was no developed farming run by the 
landowners which set the pace for the agrarian system as 
a whole. Nor was there any such fanning "in the Arab East. 
In these countries estates belonging to landowners embraced 
almost all the farming land and were of a scale no less 
than that of the estates belonging to the landowning elite 
in Russia. Yet these estates did not practise large or medium- 
scale land-tenure, that material-production foundation on 
which the big landowners in Russia started Junker-type 
capitalist development in agriculture a hundred years ago. 
This meant that the concentration of landowner skip in the 
hands of the big landowners in the Asian countries was very 
great, their property accounted for close on 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total land, and in some countries even more. 
The farming concentrated in the hands of the rich land- 
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owners, on the other hand, was almost negligible. In this 
lies the tremendous qualitative difference between the 
countries of the East since the last war, and tsarist Russia. 

In this connection the comments Marx made on a book 
published by Maxim Kovalevsky, a Russian sociologist who 
made a study of feudalism, agrarian structures, the origins, 
development and decline of the communal system ol land- 
owners hip in the East in the IS 70s,* are of great interest. 
While analysing Kovaicvsky's work, Marx wrote: 
"On the grounds that 'the benefice system", 'scale of sales' 
(the latter by no means a purely feudal phenomenon, how- 
ever — viz. Rome) and commendation occur in India, Kova- 
levsky regards this as feudalism in the West European sense. 
Yet Kovalevsky forgets all about serfdom, which does not 
exist in India and which is an extremely important 
element.'''"'"' 

Serfdom is one of the most brutal and cruel forms of 
personal bondage and non-economic coercion associated with 
the exploitation of peasants working on landowners' estates. 
The absence of this form of non-economic coercion in India 
and a number of other countries is really interesting and 
deserves of explanation. Serfdom, an essential aspect of feu- 
dalism, presupposes that peasants at one and the same time 
work holdings of their own, on the one hand, and their 
masters' fields, on the other. 

The more important the role of the corvee system and 
the more developed state or privately owned estates run 
on feudal lines, the more oppressive this type of non-eco- 
nomic coercion. A specific feature marking the development 
of agriculture in India and a number of other countries in 
Asia and the Arab East, to which both historians and agricul- 
tural experts have drawn attention, is the absence of large or 
medium-scale farming of a developed feudal type shaping 
the agricultural structure in these countries. This situation 



* See Sovichkoye vostokovedeniye (Soviet Oriental Studies), 195S, 
Nos. 3, 4; Problemy vosloltovcdcniya (Problems of Oriental Studies), 1959, 
No. 1; M. M. Kovalevsky. Obskchinnoye zsmlevladeniye, prichtny, khod i 
posted sfviya ego razlusJwniya (Communal Landownership: Origins, Course 
and Consequences of Its Breakdown), Vol. 1, Moscow, 1879 (in Russian). 
Sovietskoye vostokovedeniye, 1958, No, 5, p. 12. 
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remained the same throughout the whole of the medieval 
ages in these countries and held good both before and after 
European penetration of these countries. Moreover, the 
existence of large and medium-scale landowner ship in 
these countries, where no large or medium-scale land-tenure 
was practised (i.e., where there were no farms employing 
serf or semi-serf, free or semi-free peasant labour), was still 
typical for these countries right up until the 40s and 50s 
of this century. 

Specific forms of private feudal landownership, which, 
however, never went as far as the organisation of feudal- 
type farms, naturally did not require organisation of serf 
labour to ensure that the peasants worked the landowners" 
estates. Communal patterns of land-tenure or individual 
peasant land-tenure (or a combination of both methods) 
went hand in hand with appropriation of the immediate 
producer's surplus product, most frequently of all through 
a system of rent in kind (which in India, for example, was 
at certain periods replaced by a system of rent in money). 

Thus, the agrarian structure in India and a number of 
other countries in the Arab East and Asia was characterised 
by small-scale peasant farming on land rented from the 
feudal-type landowners. This factor assumed decisive 
importance when these countries embarked on the transi- 
tion to simple commodity and later capitalist farming as a 
result of European colonial penetration. The latter devel- 
opment did not alter the economic structure of land-tenure. 
Apart from the plantation crops, the production of which 
soon became a virtual monopoly of foreign capitalists, land- 
tenure in most countries continued on small and very small 
peasant holdings. 

This historic feature of the material and economic 
structure of feudal society predetermined a substantial 
difference in the transition to simple commodity and later 
capitalist farming - in these countries during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as opposed to that found in Europe, 
where one of the decisive factors in that transition had 
been the very existence of large-scale farming on landed 
estates which gradually evolved in a capitalist direction. 

After the Second World War, as a result of the abolition 
of colonialist rule and the attainment of political indepen- 
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dencc, large and medium-scale farming on landowners 1 
estates started to develop in the wake of the agrarian 
reforms. This led to the eviction of small tenant-farmers 
or owners of small peasant holdings (in India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Iran, etc.). At the same time the peasants' struggle 
to do away with the traditional landed estates was grow- 
ing apace. The belated setting up of capitalist-type farms 
on these estates inevitably involved depriving millions of 
peasants directly engaged in agricultural production of their 
land and stripping them of their rights to own or rent land 
so as to benefit the landowners and capitalist farmers; this 
inevitably intensified the class struggle in these countries. 
The vital task with regard to the land question now was 
not only to do away with the obsolete rights of the tiny 
minority of large-scale landowners who did not engage in 
farming but merely collected in land rent. Indeed, this had 
been accomplished in a number of Asian countries. What 
was important was to get rid of all landed estates, all land- 
owners' farms and all foreign landownership and do away 
with the exploitation of peasants at the hands of traders 
and moneylenders. These demands were incorporated into 
the agrarian programmes of the progressive political parties 
and the peasantry rallied to the campaign for their fulfil- 
ment. So far the peasantry has not scored any decisive 
successes in this aspect of the struggle for land but even 
those half-hearted agrarian reforms that are now being in- 
troduced by ruling circles are the result of the peasants 
struggle and therefore can be regarded as their achieve- 
ment. . 

Thus it can be seen that the historical features of leudal 
development in Asia which Marx singled out on a number 
of occasions are still making themselves felt today. They 
must on no account be ignored in any study of topical 
aspects of agricultural evolution in the countries of present- 
day Asia* 



* This question is treated in more detail in a paper delivered by 
L. S. Gamayunov and R. A. Ulyanovsky at the XXV International Con- 
gress of Orientalists entitled: "The Work of the Russian Sociologist 
M. M. Kovalcvsky, Communal Landownership; Origins, Course and Can- 
.w ,!>„ nn , of Us BrraLuloz. il. and Its Criticism by fori Muz 1 , Moscow. 
I960 (in Russian). 
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When, for example, a landowner-entrepreneur in India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Turkey or Iraq brings a tractor into 
a village and begins to engage in mechanised farming, more 
often than not he starts out by evicting tenant-farmers from 
his land because he owns no or virtually no land that is not 
leased out to peasant farmers. This is where a really tense 
situation develops which requires a large degree of social 
and political courage. Lenin wrote in this connection: 
"Stolypin and the landlords boldly took the revolutionary 
path, ruthlessly breaking up the old order, handing over 
the peasant masses as a whole to the mercy of the land- 
lords and kulaks."' 1 ' Sixty years ago in Russia there were 
tremendous tracts of open land where capitalist and kulak 
farming could be developed even if at times this necessitat- 
ed driving peasants out of their homes to go and work the 
new farms. Stoiypin's agricultural reform was introduced 
after the defeat of the 1905-1906 revolution. This situation 
has no parallel in a single Eastern country. The national 
liberation movement is gaining momentum and the bour- 
geoisie is worried at what the future holds in store for the 
landowners, knowing only too well that the introduction 
of modern farming methods on their estates involves evict- 
ing millions of peasants. Despite this the national bourgeoi- 
sie, on the one hand, tries to defend the interests of the 
landowning class to the best of its ability, helping part of 
it to deveiop along bourgeois lines, yet, on the other, it is 
reluctant, and not without reason, to accelerate this risky 
process more than absolutely necessary. This explains why 
the national bourgeoisie manoeuvres and seeks compromises 
with the landowners and with the peasants, trying at one 
and the same time to retain its influence over the peasantry 
and also to split its ranks. In this situation the bourgeoisie, 
its ruling circles, sometimes find themselves obliged to 
introduce considerable restrictions on the landowners 1 rights 
and power in rural areas even in face of resistance from 
certain groups in its own ranks and fierce opposition from 
the landowners themselves. That was what happened in 
Kashmir, for instance, where the ruling circles did away 
with the large landed estates and introduced a "ceiling" for 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 457. 
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land holdings of 22 acres. In another state of India, 
Punjab, landowners and prosperous peasants are given tens 
of millions of rupees by state credit organisations with which 
to purchase tractors to use on their modernised farms. This 
modernisation of farming in Punjab led to the eviction 
of tens of thousands of peasant farmers working rented 
holdings, which in its turn resulted in an intensification of 
the class struggle in this extremely important state and was 
one of the major reasons for the emergence of a mass peas- 
ant movement there. Those who attempt to pursue a policy 
of coercive "depeasantisation" cannot fail to realise that the 
opportunities for such a policy are limited. The authorities 
of the state under pressure from the peasants were obliged 
to pass legislation to stipulate "ceilings" for both existing 
land-holdings and those as yet to be acquired. This step was 
undoubtedly a concession to the peasantry. Later, as was 
noted in the press, these laws were sabotaged. Only 22,500 
of the 46,700 owners of large landed estates in Punjab 
registered their land surpluses over and above the stipu- 
lated maximum, while the remainder sought to conceal their 
surpluses. Only 25,000 acres of the 450,000 acres of surplus 
land that was to have been redistributed among the peasants 
was officially registered (close on 6 per cent). The land- 
owners divided up large expanses of land among their rela- 
tives or sold them to fictitious purchasers. In that same state 
in the 10-12-year period over which various reforms were 
introduced, 485,400 families of tenant-farmers obtained the 
right to own a total of 5,056 thousand acres in return for 
compensation. These were the contradictory results of the 
active peasant struggle against the landowners so as to gain 
more land and the efforts on the part of the bourgeoisie 
and the landowners to sabotage the agrarian reforms which 
they themselves had devised. The two-faced behaviour 
of the national bourgeoisie in its elaboration of agrarian 
legislation, in its methods used to implement this legislation 
and in the goals it set itself comes to the fore most clearly 
in the present situation. 

Capitalist development in the non-socialist countries of 
Asia is distinguished by several features. In Asia, as in pre- 
rcvolutionary Russia, capitalism in agriculture started to 
strike root in conditions still coloured to a large extent by 

26-919 
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feudal survivals. Russia, however, was an independent 
country, while these Asian countries have only very recently 
shaken off the chains of colonial or semi -colonial depen- 
dence that had lasted for centuries. However, the most 
important difference between the two situations is that while 
political power in Russia remained in the hands of the 
landowning class as represented by the autocratic monarchy 
both up to and after 1861, in India and other countries of 
Asia where similar conditions obtain, political power already 
belongs to the national bourgeoisie, which to a certain extent 
allies itself with the landowning class. In post-reform Rus- 
sia of the 1860s and 1870s the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion was still to come, while in the majority of Asian coun- 
tries the agrarian reforms, however inconsistent they may 
have been, were the result of a national liberation rev- 
olution, spearheaded first and foremost against the 
foreign imperialists and to a certain extent against 
the feudal landowners, that had already been accom- 
plished. 

In those distant days when agrarian reforms were being 
introduced in Russia, capitalism still had prospects of long- 
term development open to it and the transition to the 
highest, imperialist stage was still to come, while capitalist 
development in agriculture in Asia is proceeding in quite 
different conditions, i.e., in conditions in which there exists 
a powerful world socialist system, the imperialist colonial 
system has collapsed, a large group of national-democratic 
states of a socialist orientation have grown up, and the 
balance of world forces has as a result tilted in favour of 
socialism. The question as to possible paths for capitalist 
development in rural Asia today should only be approached 
in close connection with the overall conditions for develop- 
ment in the world as a whole, with the growth of socialist 
and democratic forces, including those within Asia itself. 
The historic struggle of the peoples of Africa and Asia 
themselves has brought forward an alternative to capitalist 
development in agriculture, namely the non- capitalist path 
which has already proved itself in the countries ol Central 
Asia, Southeast Asia and the Far East where settled arable 
farming and nomadic livestock-breeding are the dominant 
patterns of agriculture. 
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Economic and political opportunities for implementing a 
course of capitalist development in agriculture along "Prus- 
sian ' or "Junker" lines in the countries of Asia today are 
infinitely more limited than they were in Russia or Prussia 
in the 19th or early 20th centuries. This stems from a whole 
complex of historical and economic features of development 
of Asia in the past and also from the present historical stage 
of world capitalism, which is decisive for its future. 



Historical experience of economic development in the 
capitalist world shows that obvious survivals of feudalism 
continue to exist side by side with modern capitalism. In 
Western Europe and America monopolies and servitude are 
to be found side by side over and over again. On the one 
hand there is developed capitalist industry in the towns 
and on the other working conditions in the countryside are 
semi-feudal. A similar combination can be found in the 
most unlikely forms throughout the continent of Latin Amer- 
ica. In Europe where capitalist development in agriculture 
was held back by vestiges of feudalism, survivals of bond 
labour and serfdom, which monopoly capital has turned to 
its own advantage, are still more conspicuous. Suffice it to 
draw attention to rural conditions in southern Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Portugal and Greece and also those in the countries 
of Eastern Europe prior to the introduction of socialist 
transformations there. Yet even in the United States, where 
we find the classical example of "American" capitalist 
development in agriculture, the forms of rural servitude 
outlined above are an essential part of economic life riot 
only as a result of the black slavery of the past, but also 
because they are being reproduced by monopoly capitalism 
which has vested interest in preserving servitude for large 
numbers of both coloured and white workers. 

This explains why the fundamental difference between 
the "American" and "Prussian" paths of capitalist develop- 
ment in agriculture, that was so significant when capitalism 
as such was in its early stages, is now of little importance 
in the context of the general crisis of capitalism, in the age 
of the transition to socialism. The question as to the course 
of capitalist development in agriculture in the agrarian 
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countries is no longer such an important issue as it Was 
before. This applies, moreover, not only to the West, but 
to the East as well. The very formulation of this question 
of two paths of capitalist development in agriculture 
demands a new approach nowadays. 

The fact that the big landowners have evolved as bour- 
geois, capitalist entrepreneurs is the result of a natural 
process of capitalist development. However, this process was 
actually initiated by the national bourgeoisie that assumed 
political power and is striving to keep the peasantry under 
its influence, when it comes out against colonialism and 
imperialism, powerful feudal lords and princes, absentee 
landlords and the resultant plight of the peasants deprived 
of any rights. Such is the situation that had taken shape in 
India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, Burma, Egypt and 
other countries by the beginning of the 1960s, 

The abolition of the princedoms in India in this context 
represented not merely an administrative reform but one 
possessing deep socio-economic significance. The abolition 
of crown estates and large-scale landownership in Egypt 
immediately after the revolution of 1952, of the large and 
middle feudal-type regencies in Indonesia, the nationalisa- 
tion of land in Burma and waqf land-holdings in Tunisia, 
the restrictions placed on foreign landownership in a num- 
ber of countries and even the complete abolition of landed 
estates that took place for instance in Japan cannot be viewed 
as examples of the classical "Prussian*' path of development 
in agriculture familiar from the history of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. These reforms cannot be called feudal. 

Solutions to the agrarian problem that openly further the 
interests of the feudal- type landowners, as were effected in 
Russia a hundred years ago, are not possible in the situation 
obtaining today in the countries of the East. The national 
bourgeoisie is not in a position to enforce such reforms, most 
important of all it would not be in its interests to do so. At 
a time when in many Asian countries reactionary feudal 
and semi-feudal elements are, as a rule, of an anti-national 
pro-imperialist character, the national bourgeoisie, anxious 
to consolidate its political power, is obliged — in order to 
retain its inllnence over the peasantry and. what is most 
important, to try and avert the establishment of a firm 
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alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry — to 
introduce agrarian reforms of such a kind that while they 
do not do away with the landowning class as a whole, place 
considerable restrictions on its activities and sometimes even 
undermine that class's political and economic power in the 
countryside. All this finds expression above all in consid- 
erable restrictions everywhere, and sometimes elimination of 
traditional patterns of landownership in individual regions, 
an increase in peasant landownership, the elimination of the 
legal privileges enjoyed by the landowning class and efforts 
to bring about a split in the ranks of the peasantry and 
accelerate its stratification. 

The economic advantage which the bourgeoisie stands to 
gain from curtailing the sphere of feudal and semi-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry, and in a number of cases from 
doing away with it altogether, from stepping up the pace of 
capitalist development, encouraging capitalist penetration of 
land cultivation and industries for processing agricultural 
produce and from placing under its own control the activi- 
ties of traders and moneylenders is undoubtedly on the 
increase. Yet not only these objectives oblige the bourgeoisie 
to embark on a course of reform, although they provide the 
economic basis of these reforms. 

Political objectives often play a major role in this process 
as well. The national bourgeoisie and its political parties are 
wary of the forces of social progress, their agrarian pro- 
gramme and the work of the progressive political parties 
active in rural areas. The national bourgeoisie is no longer 
powerful enough to be able to ignore the interests of the 
peasants in the agrarian question and introduce no changes 
in rural conditions, implement no reforms or only such as 
meet the exclusive interests of the landowners. It is precisely 
this state of affairs which obliges the national bourgeoisie 
to take into account the interests of the peasantry at least 
to some extent. It is well aware that if it loses its influence 
over the peasants it will not be in a position to consolidate 
its political power. The national bourgeoisie sees its strate- 
gic objective as the continued isolation of the peasants from 
the working class. The more far-sighted representatives of 
the ruling circles realise that long drawn-out agrarian 
reforms will inevitably lead to a situation in which sooner 
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or later the peasants will be unable or unwilling to tolerate 
delays in the solution of the land question and will start to 
voice their dissatisfaction. They will start to redistribute the 
land themselves, as they think fit. Such developments have 
already taken place in the non- socialist countries of Asia 
in the post-war period. The ruling circles of those countries 
succeeded in undermining the strength of the peasant move- 
ment directed against the landowners by exacerbating the 
contradictions within the peasantry and the internal struggle 
in their ranks. The kulaks and more well-to-do middle peas- 
ants started to make use of their new rights to acquire land 
of their own by paying out compensation money for it. They 
made the most of high market prices which in a number of 
countries were kept up artificially by the process of indus- 
trialisation. All these factors make it possible for the ruling 
classes to manoeuvre in relation to the land question and 
procrastinate its final solution. In this connection it should 
also be noted that the influence of the working class over 
the peasants is not sufficient in order through joint efforts 
to renovate the country's ruling stratum or compel the rul- 
ing circles to embark on radical reforms in the interest of 
the poor peasant masses. 

In so far as this situation is part of the objectively advanc- 
ing process of economic development, revolutionary demo- 
crats and even some of the more moderate representatives 
of the national bourgeoisie support free development of the 
national economy impeded neither by semi-feudal landown- 
ers nor by foreign capital. Communists in the Asian coun- 
tries consider that precisely this type of economic develop- 
ment for rural areas directed against the landowners and 
foreign capital would secure the most favourable conditions 
for class struggle, for the next stage in the national liberation 
movement, when the peasantry together with the working 
class will march forward to build up an independent 
national-democratic state. 

The question then arises as to whether the choice ot 
methods, paths and forms for the development of national 
capitalism is the main task now facing the working class 
and its party, when bourgeois agrarian reforms have not 
been completed in such countries as, for example, India, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka or Indonesia. As made clear in the 
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Statement issued by the Meeting of Representatives of 
Communist and Workers' Parties (1960) the mam task 
facing progressive, democratic forces is no longer to deime 
methods for "building" national capitalism and selecting he 
better of the two theoretically possible paths for capitalist 
development in agriculture aimed at doing away with their 
countries' age-old backwardness, as the countries ot liurope 
and Russia were obliged to do seventy years ago 

"The popular masses are being convinced that tnc best 
way of eliminating their age-long backwardness and improv- 
ing conditions of their life is a non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment. Along these lines alone will the peop les be able 
to get rid of exploitation, poverty and hunger I he working 
class and the broad peasant masses are called upon to play 
an important part in solving this vital social P^blem. 

In the countries of Asia the mam question now is that ot 
the alliance between the working class and the peasantry, 
the winning over of the peasantry to the side of the work- 
ing class, so as to found a progressive independent national- 
democratic state thus making it possible to embark pn far- 
reaching preparations for the transition to the path ot non- 
capitalist development. ( , 

The Indian National Congress took up the slogan of the 
peasant movement "Land to Him Who Til s It ove, 
quarter of a century ago. This slogan was really calling fo 
?hc transfer of land from the landowners to the peasants 
and was thus a slogan of radical agrarian change, a slogan 
of revolutionary democracy. 

However the Indian National Congress at the end of he 
1950s was not a revolutionary-democratic organisation l d m 
a bourgeois one, some of whose members were actually 
hberal landowners. Why did they adopt the slogan, Land 
to Him Who Tills It"? The National Congress was obliged 
to make use of that slogan since it was proposed by the peas- 
ant unions, otherwise it would no longer have been ma 
position to maintain its influence over the peasants. How- 
ever, the National Congress at the same time was not m a 
position to adhere consistently to that slogan. 1 lie nationaL 



* Policy Documents of the Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Social- 
ism, p. G7 (in Russian). 
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bourgeoisie follows up this radical slogan only in so far as 
it needs the new social support of the rural population, needs 
to consolidate its political influence among the peasantry, and 
also in so far as it needs for its own interests to expand the 
internal market and promote industrialisation. Since the 
national bourgeoisie cannot afford to lose the support of the 
semi-feudal landowners and is reluctant to abolish the 
landowning class, as this might be taken as a precedent for 
the elimination of bourgeois property rights as such, it 
opposes any straightforward and consistent implementation 
of the slogan it has advanced. The dual nature of the nation- 
al bourgeoisie is reflected nowadays not only in its relations 
with foreign capital and imperialism: after it came to power 
its dual character came to the fore more than ever before, 
in its policy towards the semi-feudal landowners. The 
fluctuating stance of the national bourgeoisie consists above 
all in its tendency to combine apparent progress! veness with 
a readiness to collaborate with imperialism and feudalism."' 
This does not mean that the national bourgeoisie implements 
reforms exclusively in the interests of the landowners. Such 
an interpretation of its conduct would indicate a failure to 
grasp either the bourgeois character or the political sig- 
nificance of the reforms that have been introduced in the 
Asian countries, and also a failure to appreciate the avail- 
able opportunities for making use of these reforms in the 
interests of the peasantry and the working class against the 
landowners and the bourgeoisie. 

Progressive parties in the Asian countries do not put 
forward the "American" path of capitalist development as 
an alternative to the "Prussian" path. All paths and forms 
of capitalist development today are opposed by the non- 
capitalist path of development that is being followed in the 
socialist countries of Asia and shaping the lives of hundreds 
of millions of peasants. Of course, the Communist and revo- 
lutionary-democratic parties in the Eastern countries are 
campaigning energetically to have rents and taxes cut, 
moneylending and feudal requisitions done away with, and 
a just "ceiling" for land-holdings stipulated as a basic con- 



* Policy Documents of the Struggle for Peace, Democracy and 
Sm uilistu. p. 07 (in Russian). 
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dition for land redistribution, and not because all these steps 
pave the way to an option for the free "American" path of 
capitalist development. These parties base their policy on 
the fact that if an agrarian revolution from below wdl 
inevitably pave the way to non-capitalist economic devel- 
opment, then consistently implemented bourgeois reforms 
regardless of the legislators' wishes or rather despite their 
wishes will make it possible to organise a wide-scale move- 
ment of the peasant masses to work towards agrarian revo- 
lution, and consequently contribute to the accomplishment 
of such a revolution. . 

In India and a number of other countries a difficult period 
for the peasants is under way, when they are buying out land 
from the landowners, i.e., a period of direct implementation 
of agrarian reform. The bourgeois form of landownership 
that has been familiar in Asia since the advent of the Euro^ 
peans, mainly as a caricature of itself, as Marx pointed out, 
is precisely at the present time assuming its true economic 
importance. 

Peasant parcel-holdings and large landed estates are now 
being replaced by bourgeois landownership as soon as vari- 
able and constant capital start to function there, i.e., as 
soon as kulak farmers and capitalist landowners start to 
appear on the scene. Until that period landownership may 
outwardly assume bourgeois characteristics (being private, 
hereditary, freely alienable, used for purposes of farming, 
and free of "noble" social-estate characteristics) hut it is not 
yet capitalist in content. What is precisely typical of the 
majority of Asian and African countries is the fact that 
forms of landownership in these countries have for a long 
time, indeed ever since the establishment of European rule, 
been more or less bourgeois, while their actual essence 
remained pre-bourgeois. In colonial agriculture the emer- 
gence of variable and constant # capital proceeded at an 
excessively slow pace; capitalisation affected not so much 
farming itself, the mode of production and agricultural 
techniques, as forms of ownership and property in land, i.e., 
not the sphere of material production but that of economic 
circulation. Bourgeois post-war reforms were designed to 
bring about at least an approximate correspondence between 
forms of ownership and the actual mode of agricultural 
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production. This means that the national bourgeoisie is 
concerned with far-reaching manoeuvres and attempting to 
find a compromise with both the landowners and the 
peasantry. 

In the light of all this, peasant economy becomes more 
market-oriented, the class of agricultural workers grows, 
the stratification of peasants is enhanced, capitalist produc- 
tive forces develop and a new agriculture is formed which 
to a certain extent takes the place of the old one. AH these 
factors serve to intensify the class struggle in the coun- 
tryside. 

The capitalist system of leasing out land as a means of 
transforming feudal patterns of cultivation, that was so 
typical of Europe, has not in the past been adopted on a 
wide scale in India or other countries of Asia and Africa. 
Recently however it has been gaining ground rapidly. 

The British latifundia were not in a position to hold in 
check the expansion of capitalist farming- It proceeded 
despite them through the promotion of capitalist^ forms of 
land-tenure on a wide scale. Russian latifundia did a great 
deal to hold back the growth of peasant capitalism, being 
the bastion of feudal survivals. However in the course of 
time they came more and more to represent the main nucle- 
us of capitalist-landowner development in agriculture, and 
peasant capitalism was unable to do away with them. 
Peasant capitalism which developed apace after the reform 
of 1861 gave rise to Stolypin's land reforms — the second 
series of bourgeois agrarian laws designed to promote capi- 
talist enterprise in agriculture. Stolypin's reforms were put 
through not by an old, feudal, autocratic monarchy, but a 
monarchy founded on bourgeois and landowner support in 
the period 1907-1910, in conditions in which revolution had 
been temporarily suppressed and the country was on the 
brink of another revolution. The large landed estates in 
Russia were eliminated and the land redistributed in the 
interests of the peasantry after the proletarian socialist 
revolution of 1917. Viewed from a historical perspective 
it is unlikely that the British method of by-passing the 
latifundia by capitalist methods of leasing out land would 
prove feasible in the countries of the East. This would 
involve evicting all the peasants from the land and turn- 
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in°" the peasantry into an agricultural proletariat. Capital- 
ism in Asia and Africa has no hope of asserting itself m the 
foreseeable future by adopting Prussian methods or those 
underlying the Stolypin reforms. Historical conditions are 
now taking shape that will soon make inevitable the elimi- 
nation of feudal survivals and the implementation of agrar- 
ian transformations in the interests of the whole peasantry. 



The essential issue in the class struggle in the form now 
found in the Asian and African countryside is not a question 
of a choice between the two paths of capitalist development, 
but a tug-of-war between capitalist and non-capitalist paths 
of development that echoes the competition between the two 
world systems. In the light of this situation all democratic 
and progressive forces in the Eastern countries, taking into 
account the specific situation facing each and national- 
historical features of the agrarian structure, are endeavour- 
ing to ensure that the agrarian reforms already announced 
arc consistently implemented. While organising the peasant 
movement they prepare it for truly radical agrarian trans- 
formations that will do away with feudalist survivals and 
make possible the unimpeded development of rural life on 
a fundamentally new basis. 



THE PEASANTRY AT THE PRESENT STAGE 
OF NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 
AND THE RESULTS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORMS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 1970s 

The acceleration and intensification of revolutionary pro- 
cesses in countries that have rid themselves of colonial dc~ 
pendence is one of the characteristic features of the period 
we are living 1 in. 

At the present stage, the bulk of the population in these 
countries consists of the peasantry which possesses far- 
reaching revolutionary potential. Its attitude to the devel- 
oping national liberation struggle and to social transforma- 
tions is turning into one of the main issues in the class 
struggle and an object of particular attention for any polit- 
ical movement endeavouring to play an active part in the 
life of the newly liberated countries. 

Referring to the prospects of the social revolution in the 
East, Lenin remarked over 50 years ago (in connection with 
a report delivered by A. Sultan-Zade, the prominent Iranian 
Communist) that in such countries "a large part of the 
population are peasants under medieval exploitation", and 
"small artisans" in industry* Lenin did not hesitate to de- 
scribe countries of the East as areas in which pre-capitalist 
"feudal or patriarchal and patriarchal-peasant relations 
predominate".** However, he did not include the Latin 
American countries in this category but rather referred to 
them as countries with a medium level of capitalist devel- 



: V. I. Lenin, Cultuloi Works. Vol. 42. i>. 202. 
»• Ibid., Vol, 31, p, 140. 
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opnient. This viewpoint found expression In the documents 
of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Comintern congresses. 

Since then over half a century has elapsed, but to this day 
the bulk of the population of the countries of Asia and 
Africa is still engaged in agriculture. The newly liberated 
countries are nothing more than a world countryside, an 
agrarian hinterland for the world capitalist economy. The 
peasantry still comprises a very great part of the total pop- 
ulation. If we consider only the gainfully employed popu- 
lation, the share of those engaged in agriculture is as follows 
(in percentages)*: 



Arab East 


South and 

Southeast Asia 


Tropical Africa 




SO 1 


Thailand .... 


82 


Zambia 


84 




58 


Cambodia . . . 


80 


Senegal 


83 


Tunisia .... 


. 57 




73 




80 


Egypt 


57 


linmia 


70 


Republic of Zaire 


771 


Morocco . . . . 


. 5G 


Indonesia . . . 


08 




70 






Philippines . . . 


53 




58 


Iraq 


48 


Malaysia . . . . 


51 








37 


Sri Lanka . . . 


48.6 






Libya ..... 


. 3G 










Jordan . . . . 


.35 











1 Estimate. 



The peasantry comprises between 65 and 70 per cent ol 
the population in the entire group of developing countries 
(apart from those of Latin America), 

The land cultivated by this majority is almost exclusively 
communal, privately owned or leased. Certain kinds of more 
or less primitive crafts and small-scale industry of a domes- 
tic or manufactory type inherited from pre-capitalist social 
systems are practised in villages and also in small towns 
located in rural areas. Rural crafts have long been on the 
way out; domestic industries, simple co-operatives and 



* The journal Mhavaya ckonomiha i mczhdiwarotlniyc utnvshntifa 
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primitive capitalist manufactories are supported by the state, 
but they are hardly nourishing. 

In the major urban centres of the Asian and African 
countries the impact of capitalism is making- itself felt more 
and more. :: " Bourgeois ownership and hired labour are 
becoming firmly established and social wealth and social 
poverty are becoming more marked there. Accordingly, 
these are both a nerve centre of social contradictions and 
decisive focal point of the class political struggle. Their 
inhabitants are engaged in industry, trade, transport, con- 
struction, administration, and the service industries. Most 
cities with a considerable degree of capitalist development, 
even the largest, can, however, still be regarded as islands 
in a sea of villages, for they have not brought fundamental 
changes to the life of the mass of the population. 

The social structure found in the villages and small 
towns is based on century-old traditions. In respect of the 
working population, class relations in the major urban cen- 
tres are based mainly on hired labour. However, the rela- 
tively small number of such centres, the absence of developed 
capitalist methods of production in the secondary and ter- 
tiary sectors of the economy, the vast influence of religious, 
tribal, social-estate and caste customs, various traditional oc- 
cupations and craft forms of production and exchange, and 
the blending of crafts and domestic industry with trade and 
the Oriental bazaar — all these create in the towns of Asia and 
Africa a variegated edifice in the form of a "secondary" 
social structure which, together with the basic structure of 
the major cities and "modernised" areas, comprises an origi- 
nal symbiosis without any historical parallel in the West. 
In this accumulation of pre-bourgeois and bourgeois forms 
of production and exchange, human relationships and social 
psychology inherent in obsolescent transitional social struc- 
tures that are hardly effective industrially and possess insuf- 
ficient social mobility, lies that essential quality that distin- 
guishes the cities in the present-day East from those of the 
capitalist West. 

At the same time that the Afro-Asian countries have 
gained political independence and capitalism has made 

* This docs not apply to countries that are developing along non- 
tapilalist lines. 
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notable progress there, there is a rapid increase m the 
number of 7 modernised" areas with capitalist methods o 
production and exchange, where the corresponding relations 
between people are growing up. 

There is every reason to term this state of society a 
transition to capitalism, inasmuch as the capitalist mode ot 
production (though it is not predominant in the rural areas 
and small towns and coexists with pre-capitalist economy 
patterns even in the major cities and the ' modernised areas) 
is nevertheless the sole and dominant economic pattern m 
that group of developing countries whose ruling circles are 
making every effort to follow the capitalist path of de- 

y 1°reXminant in the agricultural areas of the newly lib- 
erated countries are traditional social relations-clan and 
tribal (as in Africa), patriarchal-feudal (as m Asia), or most 
frequently of all, their derivatives that are transitional irom 
natural economy to small-commodity production and irom 
small-commodity relations to the capitalist pattern. Ine 
peasantry as a whole is caught up in this transition. Al- 
though the social structure in the countryside is more stable 
and less fluid than that of the "modernised areas and cities 
that have been affected by capitalist development, whose 
vehicles they are, the relations between the classes and their 
economic, social and political positions in the countryside 
rcilcct not only the still strong traditional social structure, 
that is, however, being gradually eroded, but also the mount- 
ing commodity and capitalist penetration which has been 
particularly marked during the last twenty years. 

Thus, there are few areas even in the deepest hinterland 
of the two continents which have escaped the substantial 
iniluence of the market economy. The tribal or religious 
community of cultivators and craftsmen has disintegrated 
or is gradually withering away. Neither have the large 
united patriarchal families belonging to one and the same 
social unit survived intact. There exists no homogeneous 
peasantry sharing one and the same property rights. Ut 
course, social codes prescribed by religion, custom and tradi- 
tion have survived in the countryside, in agricultural prcn 
duction (arable farming and cattle-breeding) more than m 
any other branch of the economy or life, but, though they 
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take precedence over all other laws, they arc losing their 
elfecfiveness, their former implications and significance. 

The economic laws ot commodity economy are forcing 
their way through hidebound tradition and asserting them- 
selves. Shared cultural, caste, religious, language and tribal 
traditions which used to hold the rural areas in the grip of 
outwardly unchanging traditions are growing weaker and 
dying out. 

The population, once tied to the land, is now in a state 
of ilux under the impact of social and economic change in 
the countries of the East; the interdependence of the rural 
and urban economies, the agrarian and industrial sectors 
and the rural and urbanised population is growing apace. 
So rapid has been the growth of the urban population in 
Asia and Africa in the last 25 years, mainly as a result of 
the influx from the countryside, that it has exceeded the size 
of the entire urban population in these continents on the 
eve of the Second World War. 

The natural self-sufficiency of the rural economy has 
been undermined by the expansion of international trade 
and the extension of communications: the rigid division of 
labour in the traditional countryside has been greatly weak- 
ened; the former social barriers holding back individual 
enterprise and private economic initiative are gradually 
being removed; in most of the rural areas of Asia, barter 
exchange has long been replaced by the use of money. This 
process is also proceeding apace in the depths of Tropical 
Africa. The comparatively extensive use of hired labour in 
agriculture, particularly in the Arab East and in South and 
Southeast Asia (though far less in Africa— see Table 5), 
shows that the ordinary commodity-money relations so 
widely employed by traders and moneylenders to enslave 
the small commodity producer are being extended to an 
increasing extent by the development of "variable capital" 
—the exploitation of labour power as a commodity. 

Ethnographic studies conducted by Western and Soviet 
scientists have shown that the growth of urban centres, the 
ever greater variety of trades and forms of gainful employ- 
ment, and the considerable advance in education are doing 
away more and more with the undivided sway of the family 
and the clan elder. 
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World Economics and International Relations, No*. 11. 12, 1970. 
' Estimate. 



The achievement of state independence the continuing 
advance of national political movements, the striving 
economic independent, the abolition large-scale 
landownership in many countries oi Asia and Atnca, 
SZ, parcelling of the land, the extension of tcnam- 
farmers' formal rights and the growth m he 
peasants owning the land they till, the spread ol p. lantat ons 
and of seasonal employment have all opened up bioad new 
vis for the rur/poWa&m. The gradual ™ t 
the old social order by the new one is more and more piten 

inked up with more modern forms ol socio-economic 
strueuue! 1 which means that the time is npe for rad,cal 
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changes in the conditions of the peasantry and for greater 
resistance by the working people in the countryside to even 
kind of oppression by the landowners and other rural 
exploiters. 

Marxism-Leninism has provided a solution to the agrarian 
and peasant problem, a solution which has been borne out 
by the experience of many countries which have built or 
are building socialism. The Marxist-Leninist teaching on 
the agrarian and peasant question, and revolutionary prac- 
tice proceed from the premise that the alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry guarantees the triumph of 
the genuinely popular revolution and is an essential con- 
dition lor the transition to socialism. 

Clearly, however, the situation in the developing coun 
tries has lent this problem new features all of its own. These 
are unexceptional inasmuch as the question of the alliance 
between the proletariat and the peasantry has always been 
approached and solved by Marxists on the basis of a careful 
study of the specific features and stage of each country's 
historical development. 

In determining the possible stands to be taken by the 
proletarian parties on the peasant question in most countries 
that have achieved independence, due account must be taken 
of the relative weakness of the working class against the 
background of the tremendous numerical preponderance of 
the peasantry in the overall population. This weakness stems 
not only from the relatively small size of the working class, 
but also from a lack of experience in the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie and the landowners and for the peasant i v 
horn poor organisation, insufficient development of class 
consciousness, tremendous labour fluidity and its close links 
with the peasant economy and entanglement in patriarchal, 
tribal, caste and other traditions and religious and language 
barriers, all of which greatly undermine proletarian 
unity. 

All this goes to explain why the working class in many 
developing countries is insufficiently prepared to lead the 
peasant liberation movement. Bourgeois-nationalist and petty- 
bourgeois circles of different shades dominate the rural 
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political scene, while in the remoter areas of the hinterland 
fnl abited by downtrodden and illiterate peasants, almost 
undivided sway is often enjoyed by landowners, tribal chiefs 

an fnthl" conditions, the alliance between the working class 
and the peasantry acquires certain specific features. The 
Peasantry plays a more influential and mass role m that 
alliance than in the industrial or mdustnal-agrana n coim- 
tries As for the leading role of the working class, against 
the background of quite feasible socialist prospects lor na- 
tional liberation revolutions via the path of non-capital s 
development or the development o bourgeois-democrati 
revolutions into socialist revolutions, this role mamicsts itscll 
in two ways: both as an international force in the effective 
forms of influence exerted on revolutionary democracy by 
the ideology of scientific socialism, the socialist world (in- 
cluding its material and economic potential) and the in ei na- 
tional working-class and communist movement and a so 
in the form of the mounting inlluence of the national 
working-class and communist movement on the course 
the anti-imperialist liberation struggle and the peasant 

movement. . ■ r . 

The Marxist-Leninist parties have to wage a struggle loi 
socialist influence in the highly complex conditions ol an 
atmosphere dominated by petty-bourgeois attitudes. In the.c 
circumstances the working class cannot always exert its 
inlluence on as wide a front as it would wish or indepen- 
dently—through direct organisational and political guidance 
by the proletariat. . . „, ■„ 

Now that the role of the world socialist system is growing 
apace, the revolutionary forces in the newly liberated coun- 
tries cannot afford to wait until all the necessary precondi- 
tions appear for socialism to be achieved via the develop- 
ment of capitalism and the emergence of a powerful work- 
foe class. Seeking support from the working peasantry and 
the "plebeian" section of the urban and rural population, 
they are striving to pursue a policy that bnngs as near as 
possible the goal of victory for a socialist course. Is hi, 
possible? After all, such a task, and on such a scale, has 
never before been undertaken or tackled Of course, the 
experience of the October Revolution in Russia testifies to 
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the possibility, in principle, for a comparatively small, but 
well-organised, politically independent and experience! I 
working class to inspire vast peasant masses to follow it 
along the path of socialist revolution, the more so because 
that revolution also came to grips with the tasks of the 
peasant-agrarian, national liberation and anti -imperialist 
revolution. Soviet power, i.e., the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and a Marxist-Leninist Party, enabled the Russian 
working class, though it only comprised a minority force in 
the country at that time, to win over to its side the vast 
majority of the peasantry, the craftsmen and artisans — the 
vast mass of the small-commodity producers. 

The current period of the general crisis of capitalism ami 
the transition to socialism makes it possible — given a eorreel 
Marxist-Leninist policy vis-a-vis the peasantry— to pose ami 
solve the problem of how to exert maximum influence on 
the peasant masses by the working class in certain countries, 
even if that class is still numerically weak and does not yet 
dominate political affairs, 

Two diametrically opposed views exist on the question ol 
the peasantry's attitude towards socialism and, in this con- 
nection, on the attitude of the revolutionary vanguard 
towards the peasantry. 

One can he summed up as follows: the peasant will come 
to support socialism only if he abandons the traditional 
attitudes he grew up with that stem from his social nature, 
and, after becoming a hired worker, rural or urban, he 
learns to accept the views of the proletariat. This is a tra- 
ditional Social-Democratic viewpoint characterised by a 
passive approach to the peasantry, a failure to understand 
its place and potential role in the struggle for socialism. In 
Russian literature this viewpoint was outlined by Georgi 
Plekhanov in his work The Proletariat and the Peasantry. 
"For the petty farmer to stand under its (the Social-Dem- 
ocratic — R.U.) banner," he wrote, "a certain vital psychologi- 
cal condition is absolutely necessary: he must be convinced 
that small-scale farming has outlived itself and private 
ownership of the means of production must yield to social 
ownership. In other words he must abandon the viewpoint 
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of the small producer and adopt the viewpoint of the pi o 
w.riat Given this condition, the Social-Democrats are, of 
2 'i ' bound to accept him in their ranks. More- 

over they must make it easier for him, through their propa- 
^ and agitation to go over to a new point of view he 
Tno acai'to necf to. However, until that transition takes 
nlace and as long as the farmer demands measures that 
Lil en me him his existence as a small producer and as long 
Ts he not towards social revolution but only towards 

rtain sociil reforms that would delay the ™hant 
Svanre of biff capital or restrict the area of its mnlhation 

then' h?£ no socialist, and he has no place among 
Socialists If the Social-Democrats decided to give support 
T he e st vings of his, they would thereby fall mto irrec- 
mc able contradiction with their own ra&cal task which 
on sts not in checking the development of roititem .to m 
takin- advantage of that development in the interests ot 

tk ^wolw^ written about 70 years a,o This view- 
pomt waT hrmly accepted by. European ^^emoc^ 
in respect of the peasantry m general and the colonial 
peasmnry * particular. It is still alive today. Now, as n 
tie pa Jit proceeds exclusively from the experience of he 
K of certain European countries, ^ho^aloft the 
idea of the advance towards socialism, always and in any 
condition only and exclusively via a developed capitalist 
Sd£ This sllution of the question 

towards tiie peasantry is entirely abstract it has no be i 
ng o conditions of struggle, concrete ^f^^^ 
or historical features. It takes no account of he actua lole 
of the colonial peasantry in the f^^^J^^ 
KWratinn aerarian-pcasant revolution, and tneittore ngx 
ays been' and Lnains inapplicable and ? 
JarW anv vital significance. With reference to oui times tins 

view s &«■ ^ ?p* TzzSi sra 

and formerly colonial countries, and disiegaids the iaa 
that the socialist orientation becomes possible as general- 
democratic" peasant, national liberation, and anti-impenal.st 



* G. V. Plekhanov, Collected Works, Vol. ^ Moscow. \02A, p. 20:1 
(in Russian). 
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movements develop, which are in no way socialist at the 
outset. However, a socialist vanguard that is small in num- 
ber cannot hut support and organise them, and, given the 
right subjective and objective conditions, lead them, if it 
does not wish to lag behind the revolutionary process. The 
Social-Democratic conservative stand has long been rejected 
by the revolutionary movement and it was never trusted in 
the Afro- Asian countries, This can be put down to the 
historical experience amassed by the Bolshevik Party in the 
Russian revolutions, to the Leninist agrarian programme, 
the activities of the world communist movement, and to the 
Communist International which was the first to adopt a new 
approach to the complex problem of the links between the 
peasant movement and socialism, particularly with reference 
10 agrarian colonial countries. 

Today, as the revolutionary movement in the agrarian 
countries gains ground, a new, entirely different concept has 
acquired a certain following. This is the no less one-sided 
concept which asserts that the peasantry, taken as a whole, 
is a convinced and consistent supporter of socialism. In cer- 
tain statements and documents drawn up by national 
democrats in countries of the Arab East, Africa and Asia, 
this viewpoint interprets as favourable conditions wherever 
basically general-democratic transformations are given pride 
of place, changes that the peasantry, together with other 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois strata, is vitally interested in, 
and therefore plays an active part in implementing. The 
contribution made by the peasantry, as the most numerous 
class of society, to the struggle for national independence 
and tor land, especially where that struggle takes the form 
of armed conflict, serves as a condition for an uncritical 
transposition of the revolutionary spirit peculiar to the 
peasantry at the general-democratic stage to another, social- 
ist stage, that is to say, a mechanical transposition of that 
revolutionary spirit from a lower to a superior level of 
revolutionary development. Here the peasantry's devotion 
to communal and clan traditions, to the social principles of 
Islam, Buddhism and Catholicism, is interpreted as proof 
of its dedication to socialism. These religious views are 
indeed highly influential in many developing countries, 
though they have to a considerable extent shed the features 
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of patriarchal socialism ascribed to them by those who adopt 
an idealised approach to the peasantry. 

From this follows a highly specific understanding of the 
alliance between the working class and the peasantry and 
of the role each of these classes is called upon to play in 
the struggle for socialism. The significance of the proletariat 
and of its role of vanguard in the struggle for socialism is 
played down. This is done in various ways: in some cases, 
the working class and the peasantry are presented as equally 
devoted to socialism— and hence as playing an equal role 
in the construction of socialism. Instead of the hegemony of 
the proletariat, the leading role of the peasantry and the 
proletariat taken together is stressed, and the peasantry 
sometimes put first in a broader class bloc, including patri- 
otic elements from among local capitalists. 

A variant of this stand is the unscientific approach to the 
proletariat, not as a social class occupying a definite place 
in the process of capitalist production but as the totality of 
all those who are poor and exploited, in other words, not 
only the working class in the precise sense of the word but 
also the peasantry, and representatives of petty-bourgeois 
strata, and the intelligentsia. In practice, this means that 
entire nations that have been oppressed by imperialism are 
designated as proletarian nations. That is the way the pro- 
letariat has been defined, for example, by the Mali national 
democrats Fdrissa Diarra. Madeira and Modibo Keita. When 
this approach is adopted, the slogan of the leading role of 
the proletariat obviously becomes vague and loses its class 
significance. It may even go beyond the bounds of the leader- 
ship of the peasantry and the working class, and fully 
coincide with even more indeterminate concepts advanced by 
certain national democrats, such as the "working forces of the 
people", "non-exploiter capital", "positive action of the 
nation", and the like. 

Nevertheless, certain varieties of the concept held by the 
national democrats on the question of the alliance between 
the workers and peasants are not hostile to Marxism, and, 
moreover, they seem to hold out prospects for a certain 
degree of evolution. What is important is that such concepts 
acknowledge the revolutionary character of the proletariat, 
although they do not as yet fully acknowledge its specific 
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historic mission as leader of all revolutionary forces that 
are striving towards socialism, a mission conditioned by its 
place in production, social life and the class struggle. With 
the further advance of national liberation, anti-imperialist 
revolutions such concepts may well, under pressure from the 
actual course of the struggle, develop in a scientific-socialist 
direction. 

Due consideration should also be given to the existence 
of another group of petty-bourgeois nationalist ideologists 
and politicians, who oppose the revolutionary potential of 
the peasantry to that of the proletariat, seeing in the former 
a superior type of revolutionary potential. They sometimes 
flatly deny the revolutionary potential of the urban prole- 
tariat- For instance, Frantz Fanon's book Les damnes dc la 
terre puts across the idea that genuine socialism can devel- 
op only on the basis of fidelity to peasant, communal tradi- 
tions, that the working class is part of a corrupt " Western*' , 
"urban", "bourgeois" civilisation and consequently cannot 
claim to be the bearer of socialist ideals. Some ideologists 
of the African national liberation movement who hold views 
on this question closely allied to those of Frantz Fanon. 
mistakenly set the interests of the peasantry against those of 
the working class, this leading to a distortion of the very 
concept "proletariat". 

The special role of the working class and its alliance with 
the peasantry is also rejected from various other premises 
linked with Maoism which advocates to the exclusion of all 
else peasant, mainly armed, guerilla and often anarchist 
methods of struggle. The Maoist concept does not take into 
account the need to combine armed forms of the struggle 
in rural areas with strike action and, whenever necessary 
and given the right conditions, with the armed struggle of 
the working class in the cities. It presents the urban centres 
as bulwarks of reaction, and calls for the cities to be encir- 
cled by the forces of a rebellious insurgent peasantry, thus 
ignoring the vast revolutionary energy and political expe- 
rience of the proletariat in large-scale industry. Besides, the 
Maoist stand completely ignores the international aspect of 
the alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry, that 
is to say, the need for firm unity between the revolutionary 
movements in the agrarian countries and the world commu 
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nist and working-class movement, and between the develop- 
ing countries and the world socialist system. . 

In all cases, though in unequal measure and with vaiying 
consequences, a rejection of the alliance between the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry, or non-recognition of the leadm 
role of the proletariat in this all.ance during the transition 
to the socialist revolution and the ensuing reconstruction ot 
society stems from an idealisation of the peasantry as a 
whole a romantic and naive exaggeration of its natural 
attachment to the ideals of patriarchal communism, and 
from a disregard of the fundamental factor, an analysis of 
which is absolutely essential for a correct formulation ot he 
question of the peasantry's attitude to socialism namely, the 
social and class stratification within the peasantry. 



These two diametrically opposed viewpoints are consid- 
ered unscientific and non-realistic by Marxists i-Lemnists 
who reject views that deny the possibility of and the need 
for the working class's struggle for soc lalism m an alliance 
with the working peasantry, inasmuch as &*_rtand places 
the peasantry at the mercy of the bourgeoisie and deputes 
the proletariat of its strongest ally. Neither does Marxism 
accept the romantic and populist exaggeration ot the peas- 
Si revolutionary character, or the idea of the .peasant a 
the most consistent fighter for socialism, since hat idea leads 
3 best to socialism being replaced by ^ty-b™.STad- 
icalism and anarchism, or at worst by bourgeois refoimism. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism consistently favoured 
proletarian support for the peasantry in all cases of action 
by the latter against feudal, oppression, .exploitation by 
traders and moneylenders, national oppression and colonial 
domination. When it is endeavouring to take political power, 
he partv of scientific socialism is .called upon to win tl e 
small peasant over to its side. The conquest of political 
power by the Socialist Party has become a 
oo distant future. But in order to conquer political powe 
Ms party must first go from the towns to the country mu t 
ecome a power in the countryside,- Frederick Engels 



* K. Marx and F. Engels. Selected Works, Vol. 8, p 458. 
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and France 



wrote in 1894, with reference to the 
of the end of the 19th century. 

In The Agrarian Programme of Russian Social-Democ- 
racy, Lenin expressed this idea as follows: "And in order 
to facilitate for our farm labourers and semi -farm labour- 
ers the subsequent transition to socialism, it is highly im- 
ortant that the Socialist Party begin to 'stand up' at once 
"or the small peasants, and do 'everything possible' for 
thein, never refusing a hand in solving the urgent and 
complex 'alien' (non-proletarian) problems, and helping 
the working and exploited masses to regard the socialist 
party as their leader and representative.""" 

This proletarian stand stems from that class's striving to 
win allies in the struggle for socialism, Rut, while support- 
ing the peasantry, acting in alliance with it, and striving to 
lead its revolutionary action, the proletariat naturally has 
to take into account the dual nature of the peasantry, and 
the class stratification at work within it. 

These far-reaching processes of class stratification every- 
where lead ultimately to the peasantry ceasing to exist 
as a single class, although certain shared interests and ideas 
still exist. There emerges, on the one hand, the rural bour- 
geoisie, an exploiter stratum, and, on the other, landless 
farm labourers, rural proletarians. In social standing, these 
strata are no longer of a dual nature, for they are objec- 
tively opposed to each other as class enemies. The duality of 
the peasantry's class nature still makes itself felt among 
the mass of poor peasants, who have not yet lost all their 
land and become proletarianised, and especially among the 
middle peasants. 

The complexity of the present-day situation in the agrar- 
ian countries of the developing world consists in the fact 
that the struggles against feudal and capitalist exploita- 
tion are taking place at one and the same time. Lenin often 
spoke of the two class wars that the peasantry has to wage 
— on the one hand, against survivals of feudalism, a strug- 
gle in which the entire peasantry takes up a united stand, 
and on the other, the struggle against capitalist exploitation 
in the villages which creates a split among the peasantry. 



V. I. Lenin, Colla ted Works, Vol. (i, p. 13G. 
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Extensive strata of the peasantry, who fail to appreciate 
the dangers inherent in capitalist tendencies, may ieel in- 
clined to an exclusively anti-feudalist struggle especially id 
the early stages of the peasant movement. The mission ot 
the working class consists in remaining the most consistent 
tighter for socialism in the mass general- democrat, c move- 
ment while giving full support to the peasantry s anti-leu- 
dal action. This approach demands that the proletariat 
should preserve its organisational and political mdepen- 
dence and single out, organise and forge into a political 
force within the framework of the general peasant move- 
ment those proletarian and semi-proletarian elements that can 
provide class support in the struggle against capitalism, tor 
a socialist countryside. This was how the founders ot 
Marxism-Leninism viewed the problem. 

The Marxist-Leninist doctrine of the alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry holds good and is rele- 
vant in respect of the developing countries. It may be asked: 
do the necessary conditions already exist _ there tor the 
working class to assume leadership and is it not advisable 
to refrain from the recognition of the socialist orientation 
of a developing country until conditions^ are ripe there or 
the proletariat to assume a leading role m the national lib- 
eration and peasant movement? Inasmuch as opportunities 
for manv developing countries to adopt a socialist orienta- 
tion have opened up or are opening up-and that is how 
the idea of the non-capitalist path of development as rec- 
ognised by the international communist movement, should 
be understood-it is already time to pose the question o 
the proletariat's leading role in the struggle for sociahst 
change Of course, a scientific analysis of this problem calls 
for a realistic appraisal of the complex social situation m 
the developing countries and certain differences between 

th The t rc 1 arc as yet no grounds to consider that the decisive 
role of the proletariat has been firmly established in most 
of the developing countries. The political immaturity nu- 
merical and organisational weakness of the proletariat in 
lie majority of Tropical African countries, as well as the 
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insufficiently wide influence of the Marxist-Leninist parties 
in the Afro-Asian states, where they exist and are engaged 
in political and economic struggle, give grounds for the 
conclusion that as yet conditions for the immediate hege- 
mony of the working class do not exist everywhere. At 
this juncture it is important to ensure, in the foreseeable 
future, all-round extension of the working class's influence 
and the creation of conditions enabling it to play a leading 
role throughout the Third World. 

The range of means by which the working class can as- 
sume an increasingly influential role and even be accepted 
as leader of the peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie, 
is today much wider than in the past. It is common knowl- 
edge that in most countries that have open to them real 
prospects for non-capitalist development (and their number 
is increasing), political leadership is provided by revolu- 
tionary-democratic circles of various political shades. Taken 
as a whole, no radical contradictions separate national 
democracy, especially its Left wing, from the working class, 
scientific socialism; in a number of countries it does not 
hamper them from extending their influence. Of course, this 
kind of situation develops wherever the national-democratic 
leadership is of a clearly expressed revolutionary and anti- 
imperialist type, actually pursues socialist goals, and does 
not adopt an anti-Soviet or anti-communist stand. 

Although in most of the developing countries the prole- 
lariat itself is insufficiently prepared to assume direct leader- 
ship of the general-democratic stage of the revolution, its 
influence on the course of the revolutionary process is mak- 
ing itself felt more and more. The working class's strike 
and political struggle, mass actions by the trade unions, 
active Marxist-Leninist parties, or when such parties do 
not yet exist, Marxist-Leninist groups, the role of the com- 
munist press, literature and policy documents, action by 
adherents of scientific socialism, and, lastly, the vast and 
all-embracing influence of the world socialist community 
are all exerting a considerable influence on the course of the 
national liberation revolution, on class-conscious workers and 
peasants, and on the intelligentsia which constitutes a sig- 
nificant force in the revolutionary movement 

In every non-capitalist, national-democratic country there 
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exists a revolutionary intelligentsia which has already as- 
sumed leadership of the revolutionary movement, or is 
anxious to do so. Insofar as it has adopted an anti-imperial- 
ist stand and is resolutely implementing general-democratic 
transformations of an anti-capitalist character, and insolar 
as its interests and mission at the current stage objectively 
coincide with the class interests of the proletariat, the na- 
tional-democratic leadership is obliged, by the logic ol its 
struck against imperialism, feudalism, and powerful com- 
pradore and conciliatory capital, to act in a way that is 
also in the interests of the working class. Of course, it the 
working class were already prepared to head the revolu- 
tion it would use other methods, boldly relying on the 
whole-hearted support of the working masses. 

In countries where power has been assumed by the revo- 
lutionary democrats, after they have stripped the bourgeoi- 
sie and the landowners of all power, their practical activi- 
ties have shown that they seek support in certain measure 
from the toiling masses of the people, though tliey often do 
so timidly and irresolutely. Unlike the representatives ot 
national-bourgeois and reformist political trends the na- 
tional democrats, taken as a whole, and especially then 
Left wing, do not and cannot have in states with a non- 
capitalist orientation, as well as in a number of developing 
countries where an active struggle is being waged to adapt 
such an orientation, any other mass social foundation than 
the working people. This naturally imposes considerable 
responsibility on the national democrats. 

Their social programme, anti-imperialist practical activi- 
ties, slogans and socialist orientation obviously preclude 
any support from the bourgeoisie and the landowners, and 
objectively demand support from the working class and the 
peasantry. The revolutionary democrats depend m con^d- 
erable measure on that support. It is this situation lb at 
provides ample scope for aetive influence by class-mnscious 
workers, peasants, intellectuals and the comtry s M«*fr- 
Leninist party on the national democrats and then stand 
in the revolution of the kind necessary for he success of hat 
revolution. The more consistent the socialist orienta ion of 
the national-democratic ruling parties and the greater the 
encouragement given them in this respect by adherents ol 
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scientific socialism, the smoother will be the drawing together 
of revolutionary democrats and Communists, the' very 
socialist orientation of the national democrats— whenever 
they serve the people's interests honestly and consistently— 
ultimately serves to pave the way for the assumption of the 
leading political role by the working class. 

The revolutionary democrats cannot immediately accept 
the idea of proletarian leadership. To do that, they must 
become Marxists -Leninists, something they can achieve only 
in the course of a long struggle against imperialism, capital- 
ism and reaction. In the ideological respect they have been 
making definite progress over the last ten years or so, i.e., 
since the International Meeting of Communist and Work- 
ers' Parties (I960) first advanced and substantiated the 
concept of national democracy and the need to join forces 
with the national democrats in the struggle against impe- 
rialism, capitalism and reaction. First and foremost, the 
national democrats are influenced by their own experience 
of the anti-imperialist and social struggle, as well as by 
the experience of the world socialist system and of scien- 
tific socialism. It is quite possible that, guided by their own 
experience and the example of the socialist countries, the 
genuine revolutionary democrats will, at a later stage of 
the struggle, come to adopt a scientific-socialist, a Marxist- 
Leninist stand. This prospect is regarded as perfectly fea- 
sible and, of course, most desirable by the Communist Par- 
ties of the non-capitalist countries. Nor. of course, can one 
exclude another possibility— that of individual leaders or 
groups of national democrats moving over to the side of the 
bourgeoisie and reaction. 

Thus, given the present stage of the working-class and 
the communist movement in the developing countries, the 
national democrats may become, and in some countries are 
already becoming, important allies of socialism, who can 
exert an influence on the revolutionary process, an influence 
that is all the more effective if they co-operate closelv with 
the Marxists-Leninists. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties have always pressed for the 
proletariat's leading role in the process of the democratic 
transformation of society, so that at the proper time and in 
alliance with the working peasantry and the intermediate 
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Urban strata, they might make use of favourable objective 
and subjective conditions, interrupt capitalist development 
and adopt a path of socialist development. At th e same time 
it should be stressed that present-day national-democratic 
transformations, which open up the non-capitalist path to 
many countries of Asia and Africa, are proceeding despite 
the absence ol direct proletarian leadership, which explains 
why they are being implemented at a slower pace, in a 
different order and on a different scale, than need be, and 
not without difficulties and internal crises. 

Parallel with the non-capitalist transformation of society, 
national democracy is itself undergoing a process of trans- 
lormation. And if its progressive elements will strive more 
and more towards socialism, actual conditions will make 
them appreciate more and more profoundly the great his- 
torical truth that the practical implementation of socialist 
ideals can take place only on the basis of the theory of 
scientific socialism, that is to say in unity and co-operation 
with the Marxist-Leninist parties and in close alliance with 
the world socialist community. It is in this unity of revolu- 
tionary forces that the possibility lies for the successful 
solution of the problem as a whole and the question of the 
pace of transition to socialism. 

For all the differences between the economically and 
socially backward peasant countries of Asia and Africa, 
the possibility of the transition to the non-capitalist 
and then to the socialist stage of the revolution is also de- 
termined to a large extent by the anti-imperialist potential 
of the working peasantry which comprises the bulk of the 
population in these_ countries. Of course, it is very impor- 
tant, when using this potential, to educate and organise the 
working peasantry, the more so because the proportion of 
semi-proletarian and proletarian elements in the rural 
population is continually growing. No transition to socialist 
transformations is possible without organisation and educa- 
tion of the peasantry by forward-looking political forces, 
and without taking into account the interests of the working 
peasantry and the rural population. Without that, power 
can neither be won, nor retained in a peasant country. No 
programme of socialist change can be effected in a peasant 
environment without linn support from the small peasants, 
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without a dose alliance with them. This hag been borne 
out by the experience of many decades and many countries 
and parties. 

The stand taken by Lenin on this question is absolutely 
straightforward and possesses exceptional importance today. 
Not only did Lenin substantiate the thesis that the anti- 
imperialist movement of the overwhelming majority of the 
world population, once it gathers momentum, will ultimate- 
ly be directed against capitalism, but he also showed, as 
stated above, that, by entering the revolutionary struggle 
to assert their vital demands, the petty-bourgeois strata, 
that is to say, above all the peasantry, will inevitably "bring 
into the movement their prejudices . . . their weaknesses 
and errors. But objectively, they will attack capital 

Lenin had in mind the huge human reservoir, the mass 
that is amorphous in the class sense, the for all intents and 
purposes peasant ''material". It is from that 'material" that 
we are now witnessing the emergence of the new classes 
of today. In waging a struggle against imperialism and 
feudal survivals, for demands that might seem highly 
specific, the peasants in the Afro-Asian countries cannot 
but "attack capital", both foreign and home-bred varieties, 
both that capital which is penetrating rural areas from 
without and that which is gradually evolving within them. 
Pre-capitalist oppression of the peasantry was never com- 
bined in the past with capitalist exploitation on such a scale 
as it is today. All this objectively leads to the peasants, the 
working poor and the semi-proletarians — central figures in 
rural Africa and Asia— inevitably and spontaneously oppos- 
ing capitalism. 

Today we are confionted not only with objectively anti- 
capitalist peasant actions. As capital comes more and more 
to be personified both in rural oppressors of the new type 
and in the traditional objects of the peasantry's fierce 
hatred— the landowner and the moneylender— the working 
peasant is also coming out subjectively and more or less 
consciously against the developing capitalist order. The 
interests of this type of peasant are reflected in various 
degrees and in different forms by the Communists, the van- 
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guard of the working class, and by the revolutionary 
democrats who represent the vanguard of radical de- 
mocracy. . 

Consistent national democracy is not only an anti-impe- 
rialist and an anti-feudal force, but also one that attacks 
capital"'. If the national democrats confine their role only to 
the revolutionary elimination of colonial and feudal re- 
gimes, they would merely clear the way for capitalism and 
no more They would have no "socialist orientation . Nor 
would there be any prospects for collaboration with the 
Marxist-Leninist parties and the adherents ot scientihc 

socialism. . 

By attacking capital it is possible to start the advance 
along the non-capitalist path of development. However, to 
advance successfully in this direction, to ensure a transition 
to socialism and later the victory of socialism, it is not 
enough merely to attack capital. What is required lor that 
is to'know how to construct a socialist society, how to ana- 
lyse and assimilate the vast experience of the construction 
of socialism and communism, and to be able to apply that 
experience in the concrete situation of the country m ques- 
tion; what is ultimately needed is to become genuine and 
active adherents of scientific socialism and to advance to- 
wards that goal in a united front with the Marxists- 
Leninists. , . ... 

Proletarian leadership cannot at present but give priority 
to the task of creating a united anti-imperialist and anti- 
capitalist front of the progressive forces. It is, however, no 
a question of forming a bloc on the basis of uppermost 
alliances. A bloc with all those who are in fact heading the 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal national liberation move- 
ment should make its immediate aim the progressive torces 
direct access first and foremost to the broad masses ot 
the working people. This is precisely the objective ot the 
tactics based on the principle of a united anti-imperialist 

front. ., , - ., , 

In striving to make the greatest possible use ol the poten- 
tial of the national revolution at the present stage, the work- 
ins class and the Marxist-Leninist parties cannot but pro- 
ceed from the Marxist-Leninist principle ol the leading role 
of the proletariat. To achieve leadership of the peasant 

28—919 
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masses and the middle urban strata in a united front with 
the national democrats — such is the realistic goal the work- 
ing class should aspire to. 

What goals is national democracy calling upon the 
peasant masses to attain? What is the agrarian programme 
of its political vanguard? The answers to these questions 
depend on an appraisal of the present stage of the revolu- 
tionary process and an understanding of the subsequent path 
of development for the national liberation revolution. Today 
many young states are cither already following or preparing 
to follow the path of non-capitalist development by intro- 
ducing socio-economic transformations in the interests of 
the masses. Significant steps are being taken in relation to 
the land problem: important agrarian reforms have been 
effected in Egypt and Syria and work has also started to 
this end in Somalia and Algeria. All land has been 
nationalised in the People's Republic of the Congo. Large- 
scale landowncrship has been abolished in Burma and has 
also been greatly curtailed in Iraq. A far-reaching anti- 
feudal reform is under way in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. The national democrats are eradicating 
feudalism in the countryside and are all set to attack capi- 
talism. 

The view has grown up in Marxist literature that it is 
mainly general-democratic transformations that are being 
implemented in countries that have opted for the non- 
capitalist path, with due allowances being taken for future 
socialist developments. This means a policy that not only 
precludes the possibility of converting the emergent bour- 
geois elements (as in Tropical Africa) or the national bour- 
geoisie (as in the Arab East and Burma) into a class that 
is economically and politically predominant or consolidat- 
ing its influence, but, on the contrary, undermines these 
social forces. Here a highly complex and at times contra- 
dictory overlapping takes place between general-democratic 
and socialist trends, an interlocking of elements from two 
qualitatively different stages of a single revolutionary pro- 
cess, but with the unmistakable predominance of the gen- 
eral-democratic and anti-imperialist transformations. At this 
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stage leadership has not yet been assumed by the working- 
class and its political vanguard. 

Naturally, in order to define the agrarian programme ana 
policy to pursue, it is necessary to ascertain which ot 
the two contradictions linked with the peasantry is ot de- 
cisive importance— the contradiction between the peasantry 
and those who use feudal, pre-capitalist and landowner- 
capitalist methods of exploitation, or the contradiction 
within the peasantry. It is the former contradiction that is 
still predominant at the present stage of non-capitalis de- 
velopment. In this sense, in certain countries and large 
regions (states and provinces) the peasantry as a whole still 
possesses a certain potential for joint revolutionary action. 
At the same time, development along a non-capitalist patn 
calls for most careful attention to be paid to the class strat- 
ification in the countryside, vigilance towards kulak and 
landowner-capitalist exploiter tendencies, which are oitui 
disguised by patriarchal, tribal and caste relationships, and 
for rallying and organising the semi-proletarian and pro- 
letarian strata of the rural population. 

It should be remembered that most of the countries (espe- 
cially those in Asia) that are developing along the capitalist 
road are characterised by a high degree ot de-peasanti- 
sation", that is to say the pauperisation of the peasantry as 
a consequence of long-standing colonial and f ^dal exploi- 
tation, and delayed industrial development, also the tru t 
of colonialist policy (as in India, Pakistan, and Indonesia^ 
As for the stratum of rich peasants it is fairly considerable 
in a number of countries (between 10 and 20 per cent of a 1 
farms) while in other countries (especially in Tropical At - 
ca) it is only just emerging. However, because of the ill- 
deW class stratification in the countryside and the absence 
of an established urban industrial bourgeoisie, flu? neb 
peasants, together with the commercial and ^™ al ^ 
bourgeoisie/are the main and most determined vehicles of 
capitalist trends on a nation-wide scale. 

The obvious solution to these important contradictions 
lies in the widest possible joint struggle on the part ot the 
entire peasantry to assert their interests-a struggle against 
neo-colonialism y and the oppression of the iojeign monopo- 
lies, against the seizure ol communal lands lor plantations 
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and the mining industry and against high indirect taxation, 
and for the establishment of prices for agricultural produce 
acceptable to the peasantry, the granting of easy credits, the 
development of marketing and consumer co-operatives, and 
so on. To this end, the semi-proletarian strata of the peas- 
antry, as well as farm and plantation workers, should pre- 
pare organisationally and politically for a decisive struggle 
against rural exploiters of all kinds. 

However, there cannot be any single and comprehensive 
approach to this problem. There are extensive areas in a 
number of Afro-Asian countries in which capitalism in 
agriculture has made great strides. As a result of bourgeois 
agrarian reforms in these countries, the exploitation of the 
peasantry by feudal landowners has been greatly under- 
mined and curtailed, certain aspects of that exploitation 
have indeed already been eliminated. These reforms have 
benefited first and foremost the national bourgeoisie (the 
expansion of the home market, higher differential rent, influx 
of capital into agriculture, and intensive exploitation of farm 
workers), a small section of capitalist landowners reminis- 
cent in certain respects of the Prussian Junkers, the entre- 
preneur stratum of the peasantry, the prosperous middle 
peasants (from among the tenant-farmers who have become 
owners of land, lease extra land, are closely connected with 
the market and often employ hired labour). However, even 
in these regions many of the former contradictions between 
the peasant masses and those who apply pre-capitalist and 
semi-feudal methods of exploitation still persist. There has 
been an increase in the number of peasants who are land- 
less or unemployed and who have in fact been ousted from 
agricultural production. The relative agrarian over-popula- 
tion has become intolerable and threatens at any moment 
to give rise to a social explosion. With regard to the num- 
ber of owners and acreage, peasant landowncrshil) has in- 
creased but peasant land-tenure in terms of acreage has 
remained at more or less the same level and has even de- 
creased in a number of countries. Millions of tenant-farmers 
have been driven off the land on which powerful capitalist 
landowners and peasant entrepreneurs have set up large- 
scale farms. 

Let us examine the post-reform norms for landowncrship 
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introduced in several countries, or what is usually called the 

maximum level (filing") of ^^^M^^l 
well be said that in many respects tins ceiling cnaiacter 
ises the effectiveness of the reforms in question. 

Since neither nationalisation of all land nor ^nfiscat on 
of the large estates in favour of the peasants have been 
carried through, the fixed maximum extent of landed hold- 
ings reflects as it were the degree of radically achieved m 
8? S of the main problcm-the quantity of private^ 
tned land permitted. Of course, what we are - 
with here is not a question of averages but of the c la s 
approach as reflecting the alignment of class forces m ru 
ral areas. If this indicator is combined with figuics on . the 
[otal area of land confiscated from landowners and redis- 
tributed among the peasants a fairly clear overall picture li 

0b S"S At the beginning of the 1960s a radical change 
took place in the country's internal f^>™*^f#& 
for a socialist course and the country embarked n . a paHi 
of non-capitalist development. After the high ceilings 
IpuMed or landed holdings in the mid-1950s and early 
1960s, norms that may be considered temporary or mterme 
diate the most recent maximum has been set at 42 hectares 
B Y 1966 397,000 hectares or 10 per cent of the entire area 
under cultivation had been confiscated from the landown- 
S^MWOO peasant families (of which 40 per cent land- 
less peasants) were given 351,000 hectares of state, fallow 

^T^SSSA implications of the reform are self- 
evident ThfsTs also emphasised by the fact that the Egyp- 
tian peasants are no. required to pay the landowners any 
compensation for the land they have been given and they 
^eceiv^ extensive aid from the state in credits, seed, ma- 
chinery and other equipment.-" 



keeping witli tlie. agrarian reform law of 19fif), whicn nan 
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The Israeli aggression held up the implementation 
of the agrarian reforms in Egypt. The main reserve of 
arable land consists of new areas which will come under 
cultivation as a result of the exploitation of the Aswan 
dam. 

In keeping with the ten-year development plan, on which 
Egypt embarked in 1972, 720,000 feddans of new land 
(1 feddan=0.42 hectare) are to be brought under cultiva- 
tion and over 500,000 feddans of land already prepared 
for cultivation are to be farmed. The government has put 
aside to this end 120,000,000 Egyptian pounds, since it 
attaches great importance to the cultivation of this new 
land and its active utilisation, as one of the major means 
for increasing agricultural production by 50 per cent over 
this ten-year period. 

Syria: Following a number of reductions, the "ceiling" 
for land-holdings still remains relatively high in this 
country: the maximum is between 15 and 55 hectares for 
irrigated land and between SO and 300 hectares for dry- 
farming land. This has allowed the more prosperous peas- 
ants to engage in market farming. 

In the mid-1960s Syria embarked on a course of socialist- 
oriented development. The reform made it possible by 196S 
to confiscate 1,400,000 hectares or 25 per cent of all the 
arable land from the landowners. Of this area, 672,000 
hectares were transferred to 40,000 peasants, a step which, 



for privately-owned land in 19GG and it was to be paid over a period 
of 9 years. Meanwhile no compensation was granted for lands confiscated 
prior to that date. 

A revealing statement in this connection is that made by the well- 
known Egyptian journalist, Mohammed Oda, regarding the inadcq.'ack -s 
of the agrarian reform in Egypt {Al-Gumhauria, October 2vS, 1971): 

"The peasants arc the main force behind socialist, changes in Egypt, 
and thus a radical transformation of agriculture is the most important 
aspect of the national action programme at the present decisive stage. The 
chief defect of Egypt's agrarian reform was that it was a purely admin- 
istrative undertaking without broad political implications. The peasant 
masses took no part in its implementation, so that the feudal elements 
and rural bourgeoisie were able to retain their influence. They did 
i \uy thing in their power to hinder the development of agriculture on a 
socialist basis, trying to divert it along capitalist or semi-capitalist lines 
and promoting class struggle in the countryside. The time lias come to 
resolutely eliminate these lorccs politically and economic illy " 
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however, satisfied only 11.1 per cent of peasant families in 
need of land (350,000). . . 

The reform in Syria has been positive inasmuch as it 
has considerably reduced large-scale landownership and 
has given a quarter of all the land to the peasants. In respect 
of the working peasants the significance of the rclorrn has 
been greater still, because of the new areas brought under 
cultivation which will grow in particular once the Euphrates 
dam is completed, and a large reservoir thus formed 

Iraq: 1969 saw the official introduction of a fairly high 
level for maximum land-holdings, the 'ceiling being set 
at between 10 and 150 hectares for irrigated land and 
between 250 and 500 hectares for dry-farming land. 1 he 
extent of the feudal or semi-feudal exploitation ot the 
Iraqi peasantry can be deduced from the fact that even with 
so high a "ceiling" over 3,000,000 hectares or 50 per cent 
of all the arable land was alienated The landowners sur- 
pluses, as well as unoccupied state, fallow or recently cul- 
tivated land (in all 3,300,000 hectares) were distributed 
among 268,000 peasant families. As a resu It close on 35 per 
cent of the landless peasants were given land4ioldmgs. In 
1969 rules providing for compensation payments to the 
landowners for the land confiscated from them were dropped 
and likewise those payments formerly exacted from the 

^Algeria: The French-owned land in the north of Algeria 
(over 2 000,000 hectares) had been nationalised very soon 
after the triumph of the Algerian revolution and large, au- 
tonomous farms were set up on this land, for the mam part 
consisting of vineyards. This was a considerable achieve- 
ment of the national liberation revolution. It was only m 
1971 that radical agrarian reforms were introduced m the 
central and southern parts of the country, reforms that were 
directed against feudal and large-scale landownership I he 
issue of radical changes to be introduced m the traditional 
Algerian villages assumed prime importance 1 he peasant- 
ry which hacl constituted the main force of the nationa 
liberation revolution and which made up three-quarters of 
the total population, was still living in conditions of poverty 
and backwardness. The vast majority of the fellahs cithei 
possessed very little land or none at all. There also existed 
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a small strata of powerful landowners (16,500) which owned 
27 per cent of the land under cultivation in the private 
sector. 

Algeria's government and Revolutionary Council issued 
in July 1971 the draft of a law on agrarian revolution. This 
defined the basic principles underlying agrarian changes to 
be introduced in that country. The law provided, among 
other things, for the curtailment of large landed estates, for 
the introduction of new norms for maximum and minimum 
land-holdings, for the nationalisation of land belonging to 
powerful landowner? resident in the cities who rented out 
their property, for the setting up of a National Agrarian 
Revolution Fund, for the reorganisation of animal husbandry 
and the elaboration of new legislation prohibiting private 
sale of water, etc. According to this law, fellahs who received 
land-holdings would join together in co-operatives which 
were to be organised throughout the country. 

On the basis of this draft law, on November 1, 1971, a 
new Agrarian Revolution Charter came into force; this 
charter outlined the aims of the changes to be introduced in 
rural Algeria and the means that would be used to this end. 
This agrarian revolution represents an important effort to 
treat justly the Algerian fellahs who made the greatest 
sacrifices in the course of the national liberation struggle. 
This step was also vital with regard to the economic de- 
velopment and progress of the country as a whole. The 
agrarian reforms did not do away with private ownership 
entirely, but were definitely aimed at putting an end to 
exploitation of man by man. 

Pakistan: In the western part of this country (now Pak- 
istan) which is ruled by powerful landowners and the 
bourgeoisie, a very high "ceiling"' for land-holdings was 
introduced in IWvi— 200 hectares of irrigated land and 
100 heel ares ol dry- farming land. However, even this 
maximum made it possible to confiscate 1,200,000 hectares 
of landowners' surpluses, which were then handed over to 
300,000 peasant families. However, the real significance of 
this reform has been negligible, for the entire area of con- 
fiscated land amounts to a mere 4.1 per cent of all the land 
under cultivation in West Pakistan, which is otherwise the 
unchallenged property of landowners. 
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As for densely populated East Pakistan (now Bangla- 
desh), the "ceiling" was set at 40 hectares of irrigated land 
and 48 hectares of dry-farming land. Tn view of the tact 
that peasant land-holdings were exclusively small or very 
small (the "bargadar" system— a variety of oppressive 
share-cropping), it may be said that the reform has had 
little effect on the position of the landowners and the rich 
peasants. In this area of intensive multi-yield and highly 
productive market faiming, specialising mainly in jute and 
rice production, the "ceiling" stipulated serves to gloss over 
the surplus land in the hands of the landowners. For all 
intents and purposes the latter have been able to reduce the 
reform to nought. 

India: This country's 400,000,000 peasants (who make up 
almost 25 per cent of the world's total) can become a tre- 
mendous force of epoch-making significance, it they rally 
behind the banner of the working class. It was irom this 
angle that Lenin appraised the role of India in world politics 
and that of the Indian peasantry in the world-wide anti- 
imperialist struggle. t j* * i 
The claim sometimes made to the effect that India s rural 
economy is stagnant, is one-sided and thus does not 
reflect the actual situation. True, there were grounds m the 
1930s for the claim that Indian agriculture was on the 
decline in conditions of feudal domination and under the 
yoke of British finance capital and its agents among local 
traders and moneylenders. Between 1901 and 194s, the 
increase in gross agricultural output was only 12 per cent 
while the population went up by almost 45 per cent, inc 
advent of independence saw considerable changes: between 
1051 and 1969, the gross output of agriculture went up by 
71 per cent, while the population increased by 50 per cent 
this despite the fact that the gross harvest dropped by 
almost 17 per cent in ]!)b5~19(>7 as a result of drought). 

However, these changes did not bring about a radical 
improvement of the situation in agriculture. One ot the 
world's largest agrarian countries, potentially capable ot 
producing cereals and foodstuffs for almost the entire 
world, India has been unable over many years to feed 
her own population, and I'm many years depended to a 
large degree on food imported Irom the USA. 
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The replacement of colonial rule by that of the national 
bourgeoisie was accompanied by a period of agrarian re- 
forms. However, the landowning elite and the stale officials 
in charge of agriculture and the conduct of reforms were 
able to freeze the redistribution of land for a considerable 
period. For many years a struggle has been in progress over 
the question of the "ceiling" for land-holdings between the 
democratic and the reactionary forces both in the states and 
in the centre. The level originally stipulated was too high 
and frequently resulted in partial "decentralisation" of 
large estates by means of parcelling, while medium-sized 
estates in the possession of landowners remained intact. 

The census conducted at the end of the reform period 
(1961) showed that peasant farms of under 2.4 acres com- 
prising 39 per cent of their total number, account for 6.9 
per cent of the total area under cultivation; farms between 
2.4 and 7.3 acres comprising 35.5 per cent of the 
total, account for 24.1 per cent of the total area under 
cultivation. Consequently, the two lower and most numer- 
ous peasant groups, which account for 74.5 per cent of all 
farms, own only 31 per cent of the land under cultivation. 
The disproportion between the number of such farms and 
the land they occupy is very great— 2.4:1. At the same time, 
the two upper brackets in landownership, with farms be- 
tween 25 and 50 acres and from 50 acres and more, account 
for only 4.5 per cent of the overall number, but occupy 
29 per cent of the arable land. In other words, 4.5 per cent 
of owners — landowners and rich peasants — possess almost 
the same area of land as that taken up by 75 per cent of 
the farms belonging to the lower brackets. But that is not 
all. There are also between 50 and 70 million peasants who 
possess no land at all. The nation-wide sample survey 
conducted in post-reform conditions (1959-1961) showed 
that 61 per cent of all Indian peasants do not own the land 
they till, i.e., they are landless tenants. 

Given this tremendous inequality in landownership, the 
bulk of the peasants naturally expected a just solution of 
the land problem. But the bourgeois and landowning circles 
in the states, not without the connivance of the centre, 
established landownership "ceilings" that were patently 
designed to keep the landowners' estates out of the peasants' 
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Hands to conceal surplus land that had been shown 
to ex 'st and to make use of all kinds of machinations and 
op^k/so as to evade the laws The follo^ng maxxmum 
levels of landownership were est ab i shed (faxnily ^ lin ^ 
alio being taken into account) on the individual estate,, in 
Andhra Pradesh-betwecn 27 and 324 acres; Assam— j0 
£rc £ {rcccntiv reduced to 25); Bihar-betwecn 20 and 60 
GuS-between 19 and 132 acres (per family); 
S„ ^nTKashmir-22.75 acres; Kerala^-betwecn U and 
ITTkA WW he g^ernment headed by Communist 
A En lowered this "ceiling" to between 6 and 20 acres 
tr family); Madhya Pradesh-25 and 75 acres; Tamil- 
ra l^bctw y een 24 and 120 acres (per family) Mali ,ar ashtra- 
betwecn 18 and 126 acres; Mysore-betwcen 27 and 216 
a Orissa-between 20 and 80 acres; Punjab- W * 
to 100 acres; Rajasthan-fram 22 to 336 a^iU^Pn- 
rlrsh— from 40 to 80 acres; West Bengal— 25 acres Deim 
frl 24 to 6C -acres; Himachal Pradesh-30 acres; Mampur 
—25 acres and Tripura from 25 to 75 acres. 

Even a cursory glance at this list makes it clear that 
stricdv sneaking' no real maximum level was established 
" U cou d n fact meet the needs of the working peasants. 
The leeway here is so wide that, given the tenacity and 
dexterky which the corrupt officials undeniably possess 
ft can >e Zed to conceal all or almost all 
landed estates existent in India by parcelling the 
fa estates among the members of a single family and 
&j££ZL True" landownership by the big ^nundars 
who as a rule, were parasitic absentee landlords, has been 
done awaV wSi. The former statutory zamindars and jag.r- 
dars once y a bulwark of British rule in India no longer exist, 
Wns surveys have shown, this process, from the view- 
to nt of he ^ ea^ntry, has involved little more than a 
W hv paicelling-out and redivision of large zamindar 
fe& i^ medium^sized ones, accompanied by an obvious 
trend towards capitalist development. 

The concealment of surplus land and deception of the 
Peasantry 7 widespread as to assume the form of official 
E were the landowners main weapon, m the st™ggk 
Uiimt the reforms. I'or instance, ol the total to oou 
S! acvcslf Zbh land, where large estates predomt- 
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nated, recorded surpluses as against the fixed maximum 
comprised only 2,410,000 acres, or a mere 0.6 per cent of 
the arable land. Moreover, only 1,039,000 acres, or less 
than one half of these meagre surpluses, were distributed 
among the peasants. In Jammu and Kashmir alone, where 
the "ceiling;" was 22.75 acres, the 450,000 acres of surplus 
land recorded were immediately distributed among the 
peasants in the first years of the reform. 

An interesting picture emerges: of the 2,400,000 acres of 
surplus land found 1,000,000 acres were distributed among 
the peasants, and almost half of this surplus was accounted 
for by a single state — Jammu and Kashmir — which inci- 
dentally has the smallest population. The example of Kash- 
mir brings out certain aspects of the agrarian policy pursued 
by the bourgeois and landowner circles. This state has a 
population of 3,600,000 and 83 per cent of this total live 
in rural areas. The peasants are of Moslem faith, while the 
landowners are Hindus. As is common knowledge, Kashmir 
has been a bone of contention between India and Pakistan, 
a fact which induced the ruling circles in the state to give 
effect to the most radical solution of the agrarian question in 
favour of the peasantry, thereby strengthening their posi- 
tion in this area of tension between the two countries. 

Kerala is another Indian state where a radical agrarian 
reform is being carried out. The "ceiling" of between G and 
20 acres established here by the state government led by 
Communist A. Mcnon, as well as the active participation of 
the peasants in the implementation of the reform, lend it a 
consistent anti-feudal character. 

It should be emphasised that at the time the bourgeoisie 
and the landowners were dying to reform" patterns of 
rural Iandownership to their own advantage, no nation- 
wide peasant movement existed in the country, although 
there was sporadic local action. The most politically con 
scions sections of the peasants demanded land, work and 
bread, but tens of millions of peasants suffered in silence 
from starvation, poverty, unemployment and a short supply 
or total lack of land to till. But on the whole the peasantry 
believed that the great day would come when they would 
be given land. The rural elite consisting of officials, landown- 
ers and rich peasants did its utmost to foster among the 
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peasants the illusion of a forthcoming fair distribution of 
land. Taking advantage of the organisationally weak peas- 
ant unions enjoying little influence, and ot the caste, ethnic, 
tribal language and religious differences among the peas- 
ants this elite tried, and not without success, to preserve 
intact its basic privilege— ownership ol the land 

A new period has now set in, one of profound change in 
rural India and in the consciousness of the peasants. UK- 
advance of capitalism has thoroughly destroyed the unity 
of the peasantry as a social class, lhc entrepreneur ele- 
ments among the peasantry who comprise about 10 to b 
per cent of the latter, are satisfied with the reform and 
making good use of it. More or less well-to-do peasants 
who are out to become farmers in their own right, make up 
a sLTar percentage, so that together these two groups 
comprise between 25 and 30 per cent of the P^ tors ; 
while the rest of the peasant population ranges between the 
middle position and the poverty line, some owning : tiny p ots 
of land that they are paying for in instal ments rhen con c 
the mass of tenant-farmers and finally the army of landless 
rural workers, farm hands and day labourers. 

Recognising the straits of the Indian peasants, the gov- 
ernment headed by Indira Gandhi is endeavouring to give 
Sen every assistance. At a conference o the first masters 
of the states called in late 1969, ir i Delhi, by the Prime 
Minister, the Ministry for Home Affairs reported on he 
causes and nature of the present tension m agrarian affairs. 
The implementation of the agrarian reforms the lepoit 
stated, which was so enthusiastically embarked upon im- 
mediately after independence, had come almost to a com- 
plete standstill. It was not surprising, the report continued, 
that a sense of injustice and widespread land hunger had 
led to organised action. The report went on to say that there 
existed a great concentration ot property m land. A con- 
siderable portion of the land divided into small plots was 
beine tilled by tenants and share-croppers who had no 
confidence in tL security of their leas e-holds and had ^ p ay 
exorbitant rents. Inequality in W^* la ^ fe S 
as the laws covering the maximum permitted land-holdmgs 
were not carried out. That was why inequality was being 
built up, thus exacerbating social tension, the report added. 
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Many of the first ministers emphasised the great sig- 
nificance of the agricultural measures implemented in the 
course of the so-called green revolution. Proceeding from 
this appraisal of the state of affairs in the countryside, In- 
dira Gandhi told the first ministers that if the green 
revolution did not go hand in hand with a revolution based 
on social justice, it might possibly not remain green. 

The incompleteness of the agrarian reform, the increasing 
class stratification in the countryside, and the deterioration 
in the conditions of the mass of working peasants and ag- 
ricultural labourers led to sharp agrarian conflicts in a 
number of states in the autumn of 1970: the poorest of the 
peasants took possession of land illegally held by the land- 
owners. Rejecting the selfish policies of the Right, the 
leadership of the Indian National Congress is out to resume 
the agrarian reform interrupted by the reactionaries. The 
impressive victory won by the INC in the March 1971 par- 
liamentary elections provides scope for doing away with 
large and medium-scale landed estates and redistributing 
the land in favour of the working peasantry in vindication 
of the rural population s long-cherished hopes. The peasants 
are desperate for land and hope to attain it through just 
legislation. 

Let us now consider the figures for Iran and Turkey, 
Iran: Agrarian policies over the last decade illustrate the 
gradual adaptation of the feudal village to the conditions 
of intensive capitalist development. Such has been the class 
policy of the ruling circles, which has been aimed at carry- 
ing through "prophylactic" reforms, whose essence has con- 
sisted in curbing the power of the feudal landowners. 

For centuries Iran has been a country of large-scale feu- 
dal landownership. The landowner did not engage in agri- 
culture himself but leased out the land of the tens and 
hundreds of villages he owned on a share-cropping basis. 
Since he owned the land, the water resources and, in many 
cases, all the draft animals and the seed, he was able to 
appropriate between 40 and SO per cent of the crops. In 
conditions of rural over-population, this oppressive system ol 
share-cropping was a form of exploitation of the peasants 
which brought maximum advantage to the landowners who 
gathered in rent without themselves engaging in farming. 
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Plots cultivated by any share-cropper who could not make 
his way or was driven off the land, were always m demand 
Some 10 to 15 years ago, rural Iran was m the grip ol a 
serious agrarian crisis. The agrarian reto from above 
St had got off the ground in 1960, met with stubborn op- 
position from the feudal landowners In the first st age of 
Fhe reform the "ceiling" for land-holdings was set at 300 
ectares Tf irrigated or 600 hectares of dry-farming land. 

respectively. As a result 513,000 peasant families o, 40 pei 
cent of all landless peasants were gran ted land 

Sin licant survivals of semi-feudal re atmns stlU n« B 
ruS Iran todav. Now it is not only the land 
s already somewhat less acute, but a number 
nroblems in the life of the working peasantry and agnail 
Cl labourers which are at the forelront of a tenhon l a a 
result of the newly instituted agrarian relations and tut 
utnsive development of commodity and «^ «g££ 
Turkey: This is one of the few if not the on y bastein 
country where there exist not only large-scale landed 
esta"es-found everywhere-but also a long-standing and 
^panding system of privately-owned large-scale fimoafr 
In 1965 a "ceiling" was stipulated of be ween 200 and 
500 hectares (a level designed to preserve and 
tiv,- commodity production on landowners and capitalist 
annsnSch, 7 moreover, was also designed to raise the 
upper stratum of rich peasants to the level of the la.„e 
■rate modern farmer akin to the landowner. 

TW as a result of the reform and a long penod of 
development, capitalist principles have struck root mjtart 
half of the big estates (4,000,000 out of 7,700,000 htaal "j' 
the in to luction of the above-mentioned maximum has 

This o "our e has in no way helped solve the P*mo 
tod for Z peasants with little or no land to c« , To 
ease this problem, the peasants 

arcs of state, fallow o r newly cult.va , * . a, d (a coord, ng 
to data for i960); 304 thousand 1 ami lies, Ol SU pel cent oi 
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the landless peasants were given land. Thus, the reform 
has given active support to the large-scale capitalist farm- 
ing that has already struck root. 

Burma: Agriculture is the main branch of this country's 
economy. More than 90 per cent of the working people are 
employed in the private sector of agriculture. For a variety 
of reasons (the low level of agricultural techniques, the 
shortage ol technical equipment and mineral fertilisers, the 
activities of insurgents in the agricultural regions, etc.) the 
growth rate for agricultural production is low. For the last 
few years the annual growth of agricultural production 
averaged 2 per cent (1968/69—2.1 per cent, 1969/70— a 
little over one per cent). 

When the Revolutionary Council came to power, the 
state started to play a much more significant role in agri- 
cultural production. The new government introduced a 
number of important changes affecting land relations, agri- 
cultural credit, the purchasing of farm produce, the expan- 
sion of the co-operative network and the introduction of 
more advanced cultivation techniques. The laws on lease- 
holding (1963), protection of peasant rights (1963) and the 
abolition of land rents (1965) were aimed at putting an end 
to feudal and semi-feudal exploitation of the peasants. In 
accordance with these laws redistribution of land was effect- 
ed in the interests of small and medium peasants and 
tenant-farmers. This led to a conspicuous improvement in 
the position of over a million peasants and tenant-farmers 
and dealt a major blow at feudal patterns of landownership 
in the countryside; however, it did not do away with rural 
exploitation completely and the working peasants were still 
not entirely free of such exploitation. 

No decisive change was brought about in the correlation 
between farming based on lease-holding and privately- 
owned peasant plots. In 1968/69 rented holdings accounted 
for 35.2 per cent of all land-holdings (in 1961/62 the equiv- 
alent figure had been 36.3 per cent) and these holdings 
accounted for 41 per cent of the total land area (in 1961/62 
— 44 per cent). It is more than likely that it was first and 
foremost the tenants of middle-scale holdings who made 
use of the right of permanent lease-holding in accordance 
with the law of 1963, while the rank-and-lile tcnant-farm- 
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• A i .11 r^lnK mntinued to rent their land on the 
er L W b si as bctrc n T words, there was little (H* 
SSfofX^oSSS to own their holdings. At the present 
Cr 1 ^ Peasants and kulaks constitute a »- 
Sable proportion of the owners of land in ™^ Burma^ 
7 n,., rent of the total (whose holdings account for 10-100 
1 „ ,r,esl nossess 23 2 per cent of all the land belong- 

to impede the continuing exploitation of the pea sant . masses 
W traders and moneylenders, who still continue then illegal 
activitks in the villages, and by rich peasants using semi- 
ffi^rfho* I of exploitation are vital in prcsen condi- 
t££ TtO ^£2w furth« socio-economic development in rural 
S i! The Revolutionary Council attributes particular m- 
p„X?ce hr th"context to the work of the popular peasant 

C0 Tbe 1S s'tatc also devotes considerable attention to promot- 
inJagriuu'i co operatives; this work consists ."the main 
of setting up supply and marketing co-operat,yes. It 1 u - 

STtftSA ™»eyle*tas. At the nresent 
Kmr agricultural and multi-branch co-operatives are com- 
ing to represent the main procurers of agricultural produce 
S al eady constitute a inonopoly organisation through 

SdSrf from peasants by the „g*™w£ om 
4 870 baskets (one basket equals 20.9 kilogiammes, m 
1964/65 to 66,935 baskets in 1969/ / 0. m1 ,ket- 
lt is planned that these agricultural supply and niaiket 

mmmm 

vclopment. 
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An analysis of the policies pursued by the Revolutionary 
Council with regard to agriculture shows that they are 
based on the endeavour to enhance the role of the state in 
this vital held of the national economy and to bring about 
substantial improvements in the difficult conditions to which 
the vast mass of the peasants are subjected. Between 1962 
and 1970 the Burmese Government set aside 430 million dja 
lor the development of agriculture and rural area: of this 
sum some 60 per cent was spent on the construction of ir- 
rigation installations. The peasants are now being supplied 
with better seed, pedigree cattle, mineral fertilisers, pesti- 
cides and weed-killers, at preferential rates. By 1970, 410 
villages had been supplied with electricity and 'the number 
of tractors employed in Burmese agriculture was already in 
excess of 4,000. A wide network of state-run machine and 
tractor stations had been set up and tractors were being 
sold to agricultural co-operatives on a credit basis. A cen- 
tralised system had been introduced for the purchase of 
agricultural produce from the peasants at fixed prices, and 
broad- scale propaganda was under way to encourage 
peasants to use more scientific methods of cultivation. 
Qualified agricultural experts were being sent out to the 
villages. 

These steps taken by the Burmese Government in its 
effort to improve the living standards of the working peas- 
ants, who comprise in the main large groups of owners of 
small and medium plots, tenant-farmers or landless peas- 
ants, had a positive influence on the mood of the peasants, 
who arc now coming to appreciate more and more clearly 
the importance of the socio-economic changes in Burmese 
agriculture introduced by the Revolutionary Council. 

Indonesia: The share of agriculture in the gross national 
product of this country is 52 per cent, and 70 per cent of 
the self- employed population is engaged in this branch. The 
largest concentration of the population is found in Java and 
Madura where close on 70 per cent of the whole population 
live. There are 8 million peasant households on these two 
islands with 7,600,000 hectares of farming land. According 
to the 1963 census, 52 per cent of the peasants were work- 
ing plots of less than half a hectare and 27 per cent owned 
plots of between half and one hectare. 
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In I960 an agrarian reform law was ^^^ W g 
x- i La * "rpflinff" for land-holdings ol 5 ncctaies. Dy 
If^d fd 1%3 "and surpluses totalling 124,000 hectares 
ad I cen c^i "ered in Java, but only 13 per cent of these 

Prn'the tense period which set in after September 30 1965, 

returned to the previous owners In accord *»« w 
agrarian reform ^.^tdS Kto and 

rss SJ^^S 5 ** and the ,and - 

° W -l"ne 5 ' fragmentation of land-holdings as a result of the 

i EStiS "oHhe rural population and the 
raoid •nowth of an urban lumpen-proletariat. 

aimed at intensifying food P"**^^ #3*5 
agriculture, geared above all* xpo, b to put ^ 
this basic social issue. Hie U t that tne g situation 
still has to be solved accounts foi the nigmy 

S9* 
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in the villages, which may well at some later date prove a 
real threat to this military-bureaucratic regime. The fact 
that the peasants are deprived of almost any rights, have 
far too little land and live in conditions of extreme poverty 
sometimes leads to spontaneous uprisings even in conditions 
of the present regime which is based above all on tenor. 

In a document entitled "Vital Tasks for the Communist 
Movement in Indonesia" the position of the peasants m 
present-day Indonesia is outlined in the following terms: 
"The working peasants who constitute the majority of the 
Indonesian population have lost even the little which, with 
the help of the Communists, they gained from the agrarian 
legislation of 1960. After the merciless campaign directed 
against the Communist Party, the feudal lords, landowners 
and rich peasants have instituted a new reign of cruel terror. 
The intimidated peasantry has little hope of any brighter 
future/' The Indonesian peasants arc in a sorry plight: they 
have no legal organisation to protect their interests. 

The Philippines: The Magsaisai reforms introduced in 
the mid-1950s led to little more than a certain restriction 
on the size of estates owned by the big landowners, who 
were paid compensation for the surpluses confiscated from 
them, to a negligible reduction in rents, to an increase in 
the funds set aside for resettlement of landless peasants on 
lands reclaimed by the state, to the extension of credit fa- 
cilities to peasant farmers and the elimination of the more 
backward practices employed in the exploitation of share- 
croppers. 

The fact that a new agrarian law was introduced in 
1963, and by no means prematurely, pointed to the limited 
character and relative ineffectiveness of the earlier laws 
and to the exacerbation of class contradictions in rural 
areas. 

At the present time the Macapagal agrarian reform is in 
force (this is the name usually used to refer to the Rural 
Land Reform Bill No, 3844 that was signed by President 
Macapagal on August 9, 196'3). 

This law introduced bolder measures for redistribution 
of land than those included in the 1955 law: in a number 
of cases surpluses were obligatorily confiscated from land- 
owners leasing out their property to share-croppers grow- 
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mg rice and maize in return for compensation, and a new 
lower limit was introduced for landed estates, to which such 
landowners were entitled— 75 hectares (the initial draft of 
the law had even provided for a limit of 24 hectares). 
According to the new law, on receiving a petition signed 
by a third of his tenants, a landowner was supposed to sell 
his land surpluses on a voluntary basis. In such cases the 
landowner's relatives were entitled to priority rights pro- 
vided that they did not lease out land acquired m this way 
to share-croppers; if landowners refused to sell these sur- 
pluses after receiving petitions, the purchase of such land 
with compensation was effected on an obligatory basrs. lhe 
purchasing procedure was as follows: first unoccupied or 
deserted land, then surpluses over and above 1,024 hectares 
then those of 500-1,024 hectares, then those ol 144-o00 
hectares, and finally those of 75-144 hectares.-- Ten per cent 
of this compensation had to be paid in cash, 60 per cent in 
state land bonds (interest from which was not subject^ to 
taxation) and 30 per cent in shares in state companies. 
Landowners were allowed to use land bonds to buy virgin 
land from the state in remote regions provided that the 
farming of such land proceeded according to capitalist 
patterns. Landowners could also sell these bonds to third 
parties allowing the latter to acquire land from the state 
fund The bonds could also be used to purchase agricultural 
implements and fertilisers from the state at fixed prices. 
All these measures were designed to encourage landowners 
to up-date their farming methods on capitalist lines. 

The main purpose of this new legislation was gradually 
to wipe out the practice of share-cropping. At the present 
time 95 per cent of rented holdings are worked by share- 
croppers; these holdings account for one-third ol the land 
under cultivation.** Share-croppers in regions, ofhcially 
designated as "ready for the introduction of the reform , 
are automatically geared to a fixed rent (which is on the 
average about half the rent paid by share-croppers). I he 
law envisages that in the course of time (no dates have been 
fixed) these new tenant-farmers will be able to own then 



* Philippines Fnc l'n,s, July I:?, 1'KkS, pp. I, 8; August 17, 1963. 
** Ibid., September 7, 1<H>3, p. 1. 
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holdings after buying them from the state by paying com- 
pensation over a period of 25 years. The peasants who arc 
granted plots from redistributed landowners' surpluses 
become land-holders with the state and pay a fixed 
rent. In the course of 25 years the tenants are obliged to 
pay for the expenditure which the state was to make in 
connection with compensation arrangements and the imple- 
mentation of the reform. These compensation payments 
made in equal instalments are relatively high, for the state 
undertook to pay landowners "just prices" for their land as 
indicated in the constitution, i.e., market prices. The state 
also pledged itself to provide new tenant- farmers with 
financial and agrotechnical aid. 

The 1963 law contains a special section dealing with agri- 
cultural labourers. For the first time they are officially 
accorded rights on a level with those enjoyed by industrial 
workers. They are granted union rights, the right to engage 
in "joint action", i.e., strikes. Minimum wages have been 
raised to 3.5 pesos a day, overtime rates have been fixed 
and agricultural labourers are also entitled to social in- 
surance. 

Officials acknowledge that this reform is being imple- 
mented very slowly because of inadequate means with which 
to finance it and because of a shortage of qualified person- 
nel in the organisations responsible for the implementation 
of the reform. 

At the end of 1970, 161 municipalities in 16 provinces 
were designated as regions where the land reform was to 
be introduced (i.e., the share-croppers in these regions were 
automatically given the status of tenant-farmers paying a 
fixed rent); in addition, certain landowners agreed to intro- 
duce a fixed rent in other provinces on a voluntary basis. 
When surveys were being conducted in order to decide in 
which regions the refoim could be introduced, four electoral 
districts in the Pangasinan province, a large number of the 
municipalities in Iloilo, Quezon, lsabela and all munici- 
palities in trie province of Gamarincs Sur were placed in 
this category. 

In the latest four-year development plan for the period 
1971-1974 it is planned that 195,000 peasant rice-growers 
working 458,000 hectares in 154 municipalities of 16 prov- 
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laces should be geared to a fixed rent, while 26.000 peasants 
have already concluded contracts with their landowners, for 
which the rest arc meanwhile negotiating. 

In order to implement these reforms the state is obliged 
to set aside 75 million pesos a year (i.e., increase its expen- 
diture to this end by 300 per cent). The purchase of 1,200,000 
hectares of land even at very low prices (1,000 pesos per 
hectare) will cost the state 1,200 million pesos. The essential 
credit due to peasants (growing rice and maize) for strictly 
production purposes comes to 500 million pesos a year. The 
state simply does not have the means to finance these 
programmes. 

When it comes to compensation due to landowners, m 
February 1970 the state took over 21 estates with a total area 
of 2,218 hectares to be transferred to 859 share-croppers 
with the help of the Land Bank. This purchase cost 7,500,000 
pesos. 

The slow implementation of the reform was the reason 
for large-scale rioting in 1969 when the peasants were 
demanding a just solution of the agrarian problem and the 
introduction of the reforms. As a result of mass unrest, the 
Government and Congress drew up draft laws for accelerat- 
ing the implementation of the reform and for means of 
finding supplementary funds for financing the measures 
provided for in the Rural Land Reform Bill. However, not 
one of these new draft laws was actually passed. 

How can the overall results of the agrarian reforms be 
summarised? 

In countries with a socialist orientation the stage-by-stage 
nature of the localisation of agrarian reforms stands out, 
in some more clearly than in others. This applies, in par- 
ticular, to the consistent reduction of the maximum area for 
land-holdings in Syria and Egypt. In certain measure, Iraq 
is following in the footsteps of these two countries. 

Also improving are the terms on which the peasants are 
being provided with land. Egypt has abolished almost all 
payments to former landowners for estates confiscated from 
them In 1969 Iraqi peasants were totally released from 
payments for the land transferred to them, this costing the 
former landowners a total of 50 million dinars In Syria, 
the peasants have been granted a 75 per cent reduction in 
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the price of their new land and in outstanding compensa- 
tion instalments. 

This has led to a certain consolidation of the position of 
the small-commodity sector, in which the greater part of the 
peasantry is engaged. Thus, between 1952 and 1965 the 
number of owners of small holdings in Egypt (i.e., of up to 
5 feddans) increased by 15 per cent (from 2.5 to 3 million), 
the area of the land cultivated by them increasing by 74 per 
cent (from 2.1 to 3.7 million feddans). At the same time, 
the greatest increase in the number of owners of land still 
pertains to the more prosperous peasants (owning between 
20 and 50 feddans). This increase stands at 32 per cent, the 
increase in respect of the middle peasants being 30 per cent 
and that in respect of the poor peasants 14.8 per cent. 
Though being limited to a certain extent, the laws of social 
stratification 'continue to operate in post-reform conditions. 

The position of the petty proprietors and commodity 
producers is still unstable, in view of the increasing st ratifi- 
cation within the small-commodity sector. Besides, they are 
still exposed to harsh exploitation at the hands of traders 
and moneylenders. Co-operatives, which could greatly im- 
prove the lot of the peasants, are only just appearing 
on the scene. The number of credit and marketing co-oper- 
atives in Syria, for example, rose from 245 to 1,125 between 
1959 and April 1970; in Iraq they numbered 742 by April 
1970. Only in a few countries is the transition to producer 
co-operatives (Syria, Egypt and Iraq) already under way. 
An "autonomous sector" in agriculture has grown up m 

Algeria. , 

In the countries with a socialist orientation, the small 
peasant proprietors are a major class force, which exerts a 
considerable influence on social life. In their striving to secure 
firm support from the peasantry, the authorities are compelled 
to reckon with them. 

The increasingly radical nature of the reforms as a result 
of pressure from the peasantry also makes itself felt in 
countries that are developing in a capitalist direction. Here, 
however, that process is being slowed down even more by 
opposition from the reactionaries. In Pakistan, Turkey, the 
Philippines and some other countries, large landed estates 
still very much dominate the picture. Agrarian reforms have 
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exacerbated antagonistic class contradictions and promoted 
£ ^ devdopment tt of capitalism the influence ol whitfx £ 
being felt ever more acutely by the working peasant . Though 
the small-commodity sector is expanding (both a i .result 
of land being given to some of the peasants with little oi no 
land and to tenant-farmers for purposes of private ownei- 
Mp and also thanks to the ever wider ■dUg of natural 
economy by commodity-money relations), its position is being 
undermined more and more." 



The reforms conducted in countries developing along 
capitalist ines have not decreased the tense situation in the 
village Capitalist methods of exploitation have not yet fully 
ousted the pre-capitalist forms of oppression of tihe pott* 
rv which are manifest in onerous forms of lease-holding and 
L k ^ in the rapacious activities o the trade* tari 
moncvlcndcrs in the social humiliation of the poor and the 

S^^fSaM^n. Bou ^ eois rcf ° rmerS ° f - H r f fT 
f^i are trying to camouflage its pre-capitalist ea- 
urcs so as to make them less obvious to the peasants than 
W were P o to the reform. It is not only the landowners 
he feTdal Lds, but also the bourgeois-entrepreneur elements 
n tl e countrvside-the capitalist landowners, traders, money- 
peasants^who are interested in the preser- 



Reform Law of May, 21 19/0 {Baj ida,t u < c , ^ 

V. Rastyannikov, M M^imov U eve lop r na J A Janu _ 

Countries, Moscow, 10GS, p. 17j lm kussi^, Adrian Ques- 

Agmrian Pakistan. Moscow ,1963, pp. ^"1 X ( iw lflGS, p. 171 (in 
tion in Asian and X^At^J^g!^^ 

Russian); Turkcy-P. . Moiscycv Agr omn^ T^ssiaS: E UtyanoY- 
kvy, Moscow, 1970, Klia and Southeast Asia" 

%^Q^" &T e il«, Moment), Moscow, 
1963, pp. ISG-22G (in Russian). 
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vation of non-economic, pre-capitalist methods of exploita- 
tion, which place such a burden upon the agricultural system 
of the post-reform villages in the East. As "a rule, these ele- 
ments exploit such survivals to complement capitalist meth- 
ods oi accumulation with non-economic appropriation of 
the products of the peasant's land and labour. 

In recent years, rural credit and trade co-operatives have 
been developing apace in those Eastern countries that are 
developing along the capitalist path. Closer study shows 
that, in such countries, co-operatives are usually exploited 
by the rich peasants, "up-dated" traders, moneylenders and 
capitalist landowners in their own selfish interests. It is they 
who usually become promoters and leaders of co-operative 
organisations, which they mould to serve their own purposes. 
Such co-operatives are designed to disguise the class contra- 
dictions between the bulk of the peasantry and the exploiter 
groups. 

It is thus obvious that, even after the reform, the working 
peasantry in countries developing along the capitalist path 
remains not only the most numerous, but also the poorest and 
most exploited class. The semi- feudal lords, landowners who 
have adopted bourgeois methods, the rich peasants who are 
increasing in number, and the foreign planters have re- 
mained powerful land proprietors; in a number of countries 
they also own the water resources — the key factor in agri- 
culture in the East. That is why there is good reason to 
maintain that, despite the reform, no basic solution for the 
land question has been found that relieves the plight of the 
working peasants (those with little or no land) and the 
agricultural labourers. Completion of the land reforms in the 
interests of the peasants to put a stop once and for all to the 
feudal and semi-feudal patterns of landownership in the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia and the Middle East 
(with a total population approaching 1,000 million) has yet 
to come. What has been done in this respect merely 
demonstrates the inconsistency and indecision of the national 
bourgeoisie, which has shown itself capable of no more than 
meeting the peasants' interests to the minimum possible 
extent, so as to avert outbreaks of peasant unrest. 

An appraisal of 10-25 years of post-war agrarian reforms 
implemented in many countries with a capitalist orientation 
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purchase land trom mc di;, j« f . ^ 

f the state. The reforms have been made 
whose interests they *«^f^^Cdo^. The 
geoisie, the rich peasants art the o*ttg ^ peasantry 
rich peasants and the upper ™ with the peas- 
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part of the middle peasantry, to S 
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up their exploiter activities. The bulk of the unprivileged 
peasants have received no land. 

That is why the demand for genuinely democratic and 
radical agrarian reform in the interest of the majority of 
the peasants continues to hold a central place in the class 
struggle in the country. It will continue to do so for many 
years to come, although this struggle is no longer waged 
exclusively against the feudal and semi -feudal lords, but 
also against the capitalist landowners and the rich peasants, 
who tend to ally themselves with the latter. This is a 
struggle, not only for land, but also in defence of labour 
against capital. 

The current land question in the East differs radically 
from the situation that obtained in Russia in the early 20th 
century. A radical solution of the question will no doubt 
liberate both the peasants and landownership from survivals 
of feudalism, the clan system and patriarehalism. But even 
a consistent and radical redistribution of the land and the 
implementation of the slogan most popular in the East: 
"Land to Him Who Tills It"— cannot automatically, 
in conditions of the capitalist system, lead to a fun- 
damental improvement in agricultural production. In the 
conditions of enormous agrarian over-population, an acute 
shortage of cultivated and irrigated land and an unparal- 
leled fragmentation of peasant holdings, especially in 
countries with a Moslem population, the implementation of 
that slogan would most probably lead to the appearance of 
a vast mass of small and very small, predominantly con- 
sumer households intended to feed the families they belong 
to. Still worse poverty for the small peasant and prolifera- 
tion of big farms, with all the concomitant hardships for 
the working peasants, would be the result. 

As distinct from the conditions in Russia in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, this class struggle in rural 
Africa and Asia is essentially a struggle between two 
trends of development— the non-capitalist and the capital- 
ist course. The outcome of capitalist development is obvious: 
it involves remaining within the system of the world capi- 
talist economy and basing the agrarian economy on small 
or very small semi-commodity and semi-consumer peasant 
farming, and that in conditions of unparalleled industrial 
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backwardness, low levels of accumulation, and dependence 
on foreign capital in respect of science, technology and per- 
sonnel, and perhaps also in respect ol foodstuffs— m other 
words, condemning the country to a perpetually unequal, 
neo-colonial status. Of course, the decisive elimination ot 
all forms of pre-capitalist exploitation, and the redistnbir- 
lion of the land in favour of the working peasantry will 
lead to a temporary improvement in the conditions to which 
the latter is exposed. However, the prospect of '-freer 
capitalist development will inevitably lead to still greater 
"de-peasantisation'\ the peasantry being driven to abandon 
agricultural pursuits because of its inability to compete both 
on the home and the world market. 

The alternative to this capitalist path is the non-capi- 
talist path of development for agriculture, a fundamentally 
new departure. Provided active assistance from the state is 
forthcoming, the non- capitalist path will protect small-scale 
peasant farming from ruin and hold back the . pressure o 
private capitalism in town and country, establish control 
over its development and, what is of particular importance, 
will gradually encourage the working peasantry to strive 
after economic autonomy in various forms ol voluntary co- 
operatives, including producer co-operatives free of exploit- 
er elements. Among the tasks confronting any genuinely 
revolutionary-democratic state transforming the system ot 
agriculture and landownership, particular importance 
attaches to a reasonable restriction of the activities oi pri- 
vate capital, the opening up of new lands and the construc- 
tion of irrigation systems, the granting of credits to work- 
ing peasants and co-operatives, the extensive organisation 
of seed production, facilities for hiring out agricultural 
machinery and supplying peasant farms with fertilisers, and 
the implementation of the agrotechnical revolution in the inte- 
rests of the peasant rank-and-file. Such are the landmarks 
along the path to non-capitalist development of agriculture. 

That is why the workeiV and Communist parties m the 
Eastern countries developing along the capitalist path, and 
the ruling national-democratic parties m the non-capitalist 
states as well as the Marxist-Leninist parties that co- 
operate with them, do not confine themselves to programme 
demands for a radical solution of the agrarian question, 
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that is to say, for a fair redistribution of the land in favour 
of the peasantry. Bearing in mind that this will not auto- 
matically solve the question of the future of small-commod- 
ity production or ensure the transition to large-scale and 
economically efficient commodity farming, they are work 
ing to bring about a gradual switch-over to co-operative 
principles on an anti-capitalist basis. Prior to the emergence 
of the Soviet Union and then of the world socialist system 
there did not exist any alternative to capitalist development 
in agriculture, any alternative based on the experience of tens 
and hundreds of millions of peasants. Today that alternative 
exists, namely the Leninist path of reorganising small-scale 
peasant farming on co-operative lines, as well as the 
development of new lands and water resources and the 
establishment of state and co-operative farms. All these 
goals are being advanced as a long-term programme by the 
progressive political forces in many Eastern countries. 
It is in the struggle for this kind of solution of the agrarian 
and peasant problem that the influence of the ideology of the 
working class, the ideological and political influence of 
scientific socialism, is making itself felt with ever greater 
force. 

At the same time, past history shows us that, no matter 
how good and intelligible to the peasants the programmes 
advanced by revolutionary-democratic leaders and Com- 
munist and workers' parties in respect of urgent agrarian 
and peasant problems may be, their announcement is insuf- 
ficient for the success of the transformations envisaged. 
What is needed is organisation of the peasantry and farm 
labourers in unions on a mass scale; the development of p 
powerful democratic movement lor the implementation of 
agrarian reforms, liquidation of moneylending, curbing ol 
trade capital, state take-overs of monopolies, establishment 
of peasant co-operatives and the development of new lands 
and water resources with the active assistance of the state. 
In a word, only organisation and a struggle side by side 
with the working class against common enemies, the defence 
of the day-to-day interests of the peasants, skilful leader- 
ship of the peasant masses by the revolutionary democrats 
can put an end to all the hardships of village life. All this, 
however, calls for years of hard work. 
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The agrarian-peasant question in Tropical Africa calls 
far special analysis. This is an area where communal 
ownership still predominates in land relations, though, of 
course, private ownership and property are developing and 
acquiring increasing social significance. 

It is true that Central and East Africa (Kenya, Rhodesia, 
Zambia, Uganda and other countries) are already familiar 
with an acute land problem, lor in these countries the best 
lands have been seized by European colonialists, who 
exploit the African peasants and agricultural labourers on 
the large plantations and grain farms. The local peasantry 
is up against not so much feudal lords or tribal chiefs as 
the unabashed land-grabbers— the white colonialists. That 
is why the struggle for land is marked by anti-imperialist, 
anti-racialist features, aimed as it is at doing away with the 
reservation system, the return of the land taken over by the 
colonialists to its rightful owners. In the areas where plan- 
tations are well-developed, progressive forces are waging 
a struggle not for the partitioning of the plantations among 
the peasants, but for their conversion into large-scale state- 
owned, co-operative or independently run farms. 

Despite the predominance of communal ownership, the 
African peasantry is also familiar with the rapacious ten- 
dencies of tribal leaders, some of whom have long been in- 
dulging in feudal practices, others using capitalist methods, 
while still others have combined both methods of acquiring 
land, ruining the peasant communities and making their 
members subject to their own interests. However, such 
trends have not affected rural Africa as a whole and may 
be said not to have assumed a predominant position. 

In view of the possible prospect of non-capitalist de- 
velopment, what will be the stand that the progressive 
forces of present-day Africa may or should take in respect of 
the African commune (tribal, household-based, village- 
type)? Will it not be advisable to use communal ownership 
of land and the tradition of collective cultivation to restrict 
and oust capitalist and feudal trends and achieve a system 
of non-capitalist rural development? Marx and Engels 
foresaw the possibility of such development in their time. 
In the early 1890s Engels wrote: "It is not only possible but 
even indubitable that after the triumph of the proletariat and 
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the transition of the means of production over to social 
ownership in the West European nations, those countries 
which have just taken the road of capitalist production and 
have still preserved tribal relations or their survivals will 
use these survivals of social ownership and the accompany- 
ing popular customs as a powerful means of considerably 
shortening the process of their development towards a 
socialist society, and avoid the greater part of the suffer- 
ings and the struggle through which we have to pave the 

way in Western Europe This applies ... to all countries 

that stand at the pre-capitalist stage of development." 5 '" 

It may be said of the countries of West, Central and 
East Africa that they are no longer purely pre-capitalist 
but, of course, not yet capitalist. Some of them had embarked 
on the slow transition towards capitalism even before 
the Second World War under colonial rule, while others 
made rapid advance along that path after the war. How- 
ever, the influence of capitalist trends has been held back 
by the national liberation struggle, which was gaming 
ground in most African countries by the mid-1960s, by the 
influence of the Soviet Union and the world socialist com- 
munity, and by the appearance and development in Africa 
of progressive national-democratic forces of a basically anti- 
imperialist and anti-capitalist type. That is why the further 
advance of the national-democratic revolution in a number 
of African countries may well gradually stem such trends, 
and then put a stop to them altogether. m 

Guinea, the People's Republic of the Congo, Tanzania and 
Somalia may be considered examples of Afr ican countries 
where the building up of the national economy is being ef- 
fected in the main on a non-capitalist basis. Zambia and 
certain other states are about to embark on the path of non- 
capitalist development. The courses that Mali and Ghana 
will take are not yet clear, for in the past coups m these 
countries have interrupted their non-capitalist development 
but not led to any considerable spread of capitalism. Ihc 
return of these countries to the path of social progress is 
quite possible. 



* Correspondence of K. Marx and F. Engels with Russian Political 
Figures, Moscow, 1951, pp. 290-91 (in Russian). 
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it cannot be excluded that, in dealing with the agrarian- 
peasant problems in those African countries where they have 
already arisen, as well as in coping with the problem ot 
reorganising highly primitive farming (typical of the whole 
of Africa), the democratic forces are able to take advantage 
in certain measure of the following factors: 

—the absence of an established rural bourgeoisie; 

—since the peasants live and work together in com- 
munes, the urge to possess land as private property is foreign 
to them, for they still think in terms of collective forms of 
land-tenure; 

—given the pursuit of a correct policy, the olten corrupt, 
conservative tribal chiefs and elders, with their feudalists 
and bourgeois aspirations, may well be isolated from the 
commune; , 

—there exists in the countryside a considerable stratum 
of poverty-stricken peasants and proletarians— seasonal and 
casual labourers working in the mines, on the plantations 
and at factories processing minerals, fuel and agricultural 
produce. These elements are capable of playing a revolu- 
tionary role in the reshaping of rural life; 

—an important part in that restructuring may be played 
by the promotion of co-operatives, state and autonomous 
farms. 



To evolve a scientific agrarian programme, it is essential 
that the political vanguard reach a correct appraisal of the 
current stage in the revolutionary process, and analyse the 
alignment of class forces. What is needed is precise knowl- 
edge of concrete conditions, the aspirations and the moods 
of the peasant masses, which may differ, not only in coun- 
tries that are relatively similar in social structure but even 
within the framework of a single country. 

The peasantry is a class that is poorly prepared tor 
independent political activity and by the very nature ot its 
economy is predisposed to seclusion in a circle of its per- 
sonal day-to-day cares. The peasantry's backwardness oiten 
leads to political indifference, a failure to understand the 
links between the peasants' demands and the struggle tor 
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fundamental social and political change. Flic elimination of 
that backwardness is a priority issue. The political vanguard 
has set itself the target of educating, organising and correctly 
guiding the peasant masses, an aim that cannot be achieved 
without taking into account the current level of the peasants' 
political consciousness. 

The peasant has an insufficient grasp of questions of 
socialism, major political problems, etc. He is interested in 
land, crops, fertilisers, seed, prices and rent. It is only 
through particular and sometimes petty problems of peasant 
life that he can be led to appreciate the anti-capitalist, 
struggle and the ideas of socialism. Radical land demands 
often evoke bewilderment and mistrust on the part of the 
peasantry, who do not support them. That is why in their 
rural activities the progressive forces should direct their 
efforts towards a gradual encouragement of radicalism, keep- 
ing their finger on the pulse of the peasants' mood, and lead 
them, step by step, to advance from the struggle for their 
daily needs to campaigning for consistently general-demo- 
cratic, and even socialist objectives. The experience of all 
successful mass peasant and national liberation movements 
of our time testifies to the natural evolution of agrarian 
programmes in a more radical direction. 

The strategical and tactical slogans of the national- 
revolutionary forces and proletarian parties on the agrarian- 
peasant question hinge on a number of important factors: 
the level of the economic, social and political development 
of the country in question, the period the national liberation 
and peasant movements are going through, the degree to 
which capitalism has developed, the agrarian structure, the 
degree to which pre-capitalist survivals still exist, the nature 
and specific features of the peasantry's social psychology 
and everyday life, and finally ethnic, national, cultural and 
many other factors. 

The full confiscation, without any compensation, of all 
types and remnants of semi-feudal land-holdings, the 
existence of which provides a means of exploiting the 
peasantry and a source of livelihood for small, medium and 
large-scale landowners, and the transfer of all land to 
peasants with little or no land are still being pressed for 
every where, in the post- re form period as well, as the most 
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urgent task lacing &e 1^'sant muvcnunl and those super- 
vising agrarian reform. . . 

At the present stage, land nationalisation is not yet being 
advocated, for the peasants' urge to possess land ot thrar 
own is still very great. This is the age-old auntea of the 
peasants in most Eastern countries, so that the t.ansle, 
She big estates to the peasants as private property is the 
aim of' agrarian reform at the present moment. 

Also being advanced are demands for the d.slnbu ion 
among the landless peasants of stale land lit for f culUvation 
but not being used, as well as the development of new lands 
(waste and fallow land, plots cleared o .ping e , ^"J** 
rnhlc extension of irr gat on systems through the construe- 
on of dams reservoirs: canals and well, All these are new 
and constructive demands of great economic and political 

Sig ffThe n ir e agrarian programmes a number of Communist 
Parties are giving special prominence to defence of the 
Lt ests of the agricultural proletariat and its soc.al organi- 
sation for they consider this proletariat a source o Inm 
support for consistent implementation of democrats change, 
-mrl the future socialist orientation of rural development. 
Any practical success in this field is of tremendous impoi- 

t3 Thou"h the size of the middle peasantry has increased 
conslderablv in the post-reform period, this section docs no 
vet form a majority. The bulk of the peasantry consists ot 
[he poor, owners of tiny plots of land, and landless sha e ; 
i-ep iers. Throughout almost the whole of 
these groups together comprise up to 6S per cent pi the m 

'"Srms" even if carried through very thoroughly, cannot 
ra£ the peasantry to the "middle" level. Tht^ mUUta 
impossible for a long time to come due to the insutliue. 
aZ o unoccupied land suitable for cultivation, ^erjdous 
San over-population and the parcelling ot peasant 1 o d- 
£5 s in Asia on a scale and with implications unprecedent- 
ed nlm West. The semi-proletarian and proletarian strata 
til make up the bulk of the rural populato who u« 
against the so-called rural flitc- the new la, do wne, ch 
peasants, profiteers who buy up the peasants ciops at low 

so* 
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prices, the traders, moneylenders, corrupt oHicials and a 
considerable number of old-time privileged landowners, 
though the latter have lost their former political power and 
aristocratic status. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties now attach more importance 
than ever to the establishment of a firm alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry. In recent years the 
Communist 1 Parties of South Asia and the Middle East 
have been making- a detailed analysis of the agrarian-peas- 
ant question. A number of these parties are working out 
agrarian programmes, while others have conducted mass 
discussion of such programmes, which they have adopted 
at their congresses and published. All this is of great impor- 
tance, for they were badly needed for many years and the 
lack of such documents held back the initiative of Commu- 
nist Party bodies and made propaganda among the peas- 
antry and the rural proletariat less effective. A well-defined 
agrarian programme opening up a clear-cut perspective for 
the future, providing a vital guiding-line in this complex field 
and setting the party concrete objectives, will greatly facili- 
tate the task of activating a mass peasant movement in the new 
post-reform conditions, and the struggle to help the peas- 
antry break free from the influence of the national bour- 
geoisie, the landowners and the rich peasants. 

The experience of mass movements has shown that, in 
many cases, the best way to draw the backward peasant into 
the struggle for major political aims is not necessarily his 
immediate involvement in the organised anti-capitalist 
movement. A profound study of peasant psychology and 
persistent constructive work that does not put off the illit- 
erate peasant with long-term political aims and slogans are 
proper and politically justified steps on the way to organis- 
ing an agrarian-peasant movement. The closer the links 
between the advanced revolutionary-democratic forces and 
peasant life the more effectively the masses can be influ- 
enced. This demands that patriotic revolutionaries should 
work among the masses, in the closest possible contact with 
them. This is the path to mutual understanding, which the 
genuine supporters of the working peasants' just cause are 
pursuing. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF THE NEWLY FREE COUNTRIES 



In the late 1960s and early 1970s an important trend 
emerged in the development of the national liberation 
movement. The political struggle for consolidation ot inde- 
pendence and social emancipation in Asia and Atrica has 
been making itself more and more clearly felt m the eco- 
nomic sphere. The national liberation movement is becoming 
more and more complex, profound and acute. The emphasis 
on socio-economic development is the logical result ot the 
current national liberation revolutions which have m the 
main been successful as far as the achievement of political 
independence is concerned. This reflects the objective funda- 
mental tendencies outlined by Leonid Brezhnev m the Ur^U 
Central Committee Report to the 24th CPSU Congress, 
revealing that "the struggle for national liberation in many 
countries has in practical terms begun to grow into a 
struggle against exploitative relations, both feudal and cap - 
talist" Of course, it is still important to promote the polit- 
ical independence of the young nation states and to boosl 
their role in the sphere of international relations -However 
the solution for this problem will now increasingly depend 
on constructive efforts in the economic field and work 
towards the establishment of a new, progressive soaal 
structure. The newly independent countries will attain these 
objectives, if they wage a resolute and consistent struggle 
against the imperialists in the ^vorld arena and against all 
exploiting elements at home. 
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In appraising the prospects for economic progress in the 
young sovereign states of Asia and Africa, Western bour- 
geois leaders, as a rule, try to sow pessimism and hopeless- 
ness. They seek to represent the present and future of these 
states in extremely dark colours. This approach stems from 
the desire to justify the policy pursued by the neo-colonial- 
ists and to instil in the peoples of the newly free countries 
the idea that it is impossible to overcome existing economic 
difficulties without the assistance and tutelage of the impe- 
rialist powers. 

At the same time objective analysis reveals impressive 
changes and developments in the economy of many young 
states. However, it is obvious that this progress is being 
made with difficulty and its pace is slower than the peoples 
of these countries would wish. The socio-economic problems 
involved have turned out to be of a very complex nature 
To solve them it is most important to undertake profound 
and comprehensive research of both a theoretical and prac- 
tical variety. Differences of opinion have come to light in 
efforts to define the objectives of economic development, 
their order of priority, the means and stages for achieving 
these goals. These differences stem largely from the diversity 
of the levels of development, socio-economic structures ana 
political systems found in the Afro- Asian countries. 

In the national liberation movement taken as a whole a 
relatively small, though growing, group of countries with 
a socialist orientation has taken shape. Their strength lies 
in the fact that they have embarked on the path of social 
progress in the interests of the majority of the people. As 
for the Afro-Asian states that have chosen the capitalist 
path, they arc beset by acute class struggle. The situation 
in these countries is shaped by serious deep-rooted processes 
which confront them with the need to carry out fundamen- 
tal socio-political transformations and on this basis to en 
sure accelerated progress in the interests of the masses. 

The current economic situation in Asia and Africa presents 
a somewhat hopeful picture. The overall volume of industrial 
output in the A fro- Asian developing countries showed a 
50 per cent increase in the 1960s. It is worth noting that 
the average annual rate of growth, though not always 
stable, was 7 per cent in Asia and 5.1 per cent in Africa. 
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Countries that only recently were agrarian now put out 
SSS. large range of modern manufactured gnods and are 
gradually developing a diversified economy. This is clear 
from the development of India, Egypt and Algeria Mg£ 
changes arc occurring in the economic structure of Iiaq 
Svria, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and some other 
countries. What is characteristic of the national Industrie 
of Tome of the young states is the accelerated ^vdopment 
of the extracting and manufacturing industries, the build- 
ing up of big production capacities that have made it pos- 
,ific to dec-ease dependence on imports and to expand 
exports, and thus weaken the influence of the foreign 

m TlTtuipment of farms with agricultural machinery has 
been Gradually improving too. This has helped expand not 
on y the production of traditional types of export raw materi- 
al but also that of food which is in desperately short supply 
hi many Afro-Asian countries. More modern farming equip- 
ment is being introduced together with the use of chemical 
fertiliser*. Irrigation networks are also being considerably 

"economic and social infrastructure is taking slvape 
and being modernised. Many countries have expanded their 
transport networks and reconstructed and improved existing 
com— ations systems. The network of elementary and 
~ry schools/establishments of higher W 
and cultural, institutions is being expanded. As a icsult ^it ^iras 
been possible to secure marked progress m overcoming age- 
old cSEral backwardness inherited from the period of 
eotnXule and feudalism. Efforts to control disease and 
SdemU have helped achieve a noticeable rise in life 

eX &SaMe progress has been made .in the field of 
foreign trade links, above all in the foreign trade of the 
voimn independent states. In the past decade the volume 
rSpoS Ci the African countries has been mcreasmg 
it the rate of 9.2 per cent a year and that of the As an 
ountnes at 7.7 percent a year. The ^g^^ 
been 4.8 and 7.2 per cent a year «y^«& 
tatfdity structure of exports is improving too. 
export items, chiefly raw materials, ate now lound itoe d> 
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side with new commodities, including the output of the 
processing" industries. 

The number of countries with which the young nation 
states are trading has increased. In an effort to break out 
of the confines of the capitalist world market many of the 
developing countries have become active trading partners 
of the socialist states with whom they have established 
mutually advantageous economic relations. The economic 
ties between the Afro- Asian states that are searching for 
ways and forms of co-operation to promote their economics 
are growing stronger. 

When studying the positive changes in the economic 
situation obtaining in the young Asian and African states 
it is logical to ask what has worked these changes and why 
they have become possible. 

The initial factor favouring the changes was beyond doubt 
the liberation of these peoples from colonial oppression 
which stimulated the initiative of the liberated peoples and 
removed former insurmountable political barriers to eco- 
nomic progress. Another powerful factor is the world social- 
ist system, which supports world peace and security and 
upholds the national liberation movement. At the same time 
the independent economic policies pursued by the newly 
liberated countries have proved effective, as have their 
steps to build up a new economic system and to reconstruct 
the former backward one. 

In this connection a factor totally new to the Afro-Asian 
countries has acquired primary importance, namely, the 
organisational, technological, politico-economic, and cul- 
tural role of the sovereign nation state. In effect the state is 
the main force behind purposeful and long-term economic 
development and the reconstruction and modernisation of 
the social structure. 

The socio-class nature of the path adopted by one or 
another newly free state determines the scope, forms and 
effectiveness of state regulation of the economy. Thus, the 
problems of economic and above all industrial development 
in socialist-oriented countries, such as Syria, Iraq, Algeria, 
Guinea, the People's Republic of the Congo, Tanzania. 
Somalia and Burma, are the province mainly or even 
exclusively of progressive government activity. At the same 
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time in Liberia, the Ivory Coast, Senegal, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Thailand, the Philippines, the Lebanon and other capitalist - 
oriented countries priority has been given to private enter- 
prise, foreign enterprise in particular. Parallel with the 
growth of private capital in India, including that of local 
monopolies, the state sector has acquired decisive importance 
in the basic industries, foreign trade, credit, banking and 
investment. Efforts to promote and consolidate the state 
sector have become a factor of national importance. All the 
democratic and progressive forces in the country are con- 
tributing to this effort. 

Experience has shown that the establishment and con- 
solidation of the state sector plays a key role among the 
various forms of state intervention in economic activity. If 
the state sector embraces all or the basic industries, transport 
services, communications, foreign trade and credit, it paves 
the way for promotion and reconstruction of the economy. 
Otherwise the economy becomes the object of unbridled 
capitalist anarchy. m 

The state sector is steadily gaining ground in the social- 
ist-oriented countries. In addition to new state- owned 
factories, the state sector also includes the nationalised 
enterprises of local and, what is particularly important, 
foreign companies which play an important role. The state 
sector occupies a major position in India's economy. It 
has also been expanding in Pakistan, Iran, Turkey and 
several other Afro-Asian countries. In these countries in 
addition to promoting state enterprise the state sector has 
played a key role in building the infrastructure and as 
creditor and middleman for local private capital in foreign 
trade relations. 

Expansion and transformation of the economy call tor 
well-organised development, concentration of resources and 
effort at key stages, both immediate and more remote, which 
are essential for progress. That is why both Asian and 
African countries have encouraged economic forecasting and 
planning. In most cases national development plans drawn 
up by the young states are designed to cover periods from 

three to five years. 

The newly independent countries have learnt trom then 
own experience that it is impossible to solve the vital prob- 
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lems confronting- them without sound long-term planning 
that caters for proportional economic development and more 
rational utilisation of material and manpower resources in 
such a way as to suit the socio-economic situation that has 
actually taken shape, i.e., the existing multi-structural econ- 
omy. It is not fortuitous, therefore, that the liberated coun- 
tries are attaching more and more importance to planned 
development of their economies. In this connection a key 
task of state economic policy is to combine effectively long- 
term goals with the solution of current economic problems. 
The building* up of a new, highly efficient economy on the 
basis of modern technology, far from ruling out expansion 
of the traditional sectors and branches of production, makes 
their promotion imperative. However, the advance of the 
traditional sectors must be correctly calculated and bal- 
anced from the standpoint of the prospects for overall eco- 
nomic development. Only sound calculation of economic 
proportions will make it possible to set large-scale economic: 
goals at each specific stage which correspond to the coun- 
try's actual potential. Only this kind of approach will ensure 
the solution of increasingly complex problems as experience 
is gained and potential grows. 

Active participation in economic construction on the part 
of trained local personnel is an essential condition for 
economic progress. Training of local personnel with clue 
consideration for the requirements of modern science is a 
vital task for the young states. To this end they have set up 
institutes of technology and secondary technical schools, as 
well as centres for training qualified engineers, technicians 
researchers, managerial personnel and skilled workers. The 
employment of such personnel in the various sectors of the 
national economy is constantly on the increase. 

As for external factors which promote the economic 
advance of the Asian and African countries, their co-opera- 
tion with the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
on principles of equality plays an important role. 

The Soviet Union provides aid on easy terms, the in- 
terest on credit being kept down to a minimum — between 
2 and 2.5 per cent a year. What is most important is thai 
I his aid is aimed at helping to solve the cardinal problems 
pf expansion and modernisation of key economic sectors. 
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Thanks to Soviet aid several newly independent countries 
i ™ W able to achieve vital steps towards the technical 
est n ch rin? of then- economies, industrialisation, consoli- 
dation of the state sector, reorganisation ^fXuSSR' 
farming and restructuring of foreign trade. With the USSR s 
assistance the young independent countries : have built and 
ru in , operation more than 350 economically vital projects 
Sdi«g metallurgical and engineering plants, mines oil 
Series, hydro-engineering projects and power stations. 
More than 350 othe? projects are now under eonstruct.on. 

The notable progress achieved by the Afrc > Asian . conn- 
hies in economic development has revealed beyond any 
doubt the tremendous difficult, frW^fifg 
tradictions involved n this development. In most ot me 
vonnf states agriculture is extremely backward and geared 
to the cultivation of a single product. Meanwhile mdustna 
to the cul "™"™ . t0tal 6 share in world industrial output 
amount r> 7 per cent However, despite quantitative 
'g ow h the share P of the Afro-Asian countries m world 
fradc particularly world exports, is shrinking. They arc 
af^^behind the industrial capitalist .countries more and 
mofc In 1970 with respect to per capda industrial o tput 
Z gap was 1:23. while as regards the rate of growth im 
productivity in the 1960s the gap was I -.2. The 
MtSt Per worker in the liberated countries averages 
oX KeV cent of that in the developed capitalist _countr.es 
and in industry the equivalent figure is 14.3 per cent 

It should be stressed that now, 10 to 25 years ; after inde- 
pendence most of the liberated countries are still confront- 
ed wi"h burning social problems. The unemployment in 
1™ * , o inting together with relative over-population m 
rm 1 a ea In some countries the wretched position of the 
nmsserfarfiom improving .1.,-^^ 
ger, malnutrition, misery and disease aie the late ot several 
Cdred million people living in these part, ; of tte worfd 

^ r ly o,onhI SfHriS TierS^ Ed * -5 
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pendent industrial development. They resort to numerous 
manoeuvres that run counter to the national interests of the 
newly independent countries and obviously stake a great 
deal on the reactionary, conservative elements inside these 
countries. 

Development, expansion and transformation of the na- 
tional economies of most Afro-Asian countries are being 
held back and complicated by the exploiting role played by 
private capital— local and, still more so, foreign— which has 
entrenched itself in the key sectors of the economy. Condi- 
tions in the Afro-Asian countries being extremely backward, 
private capitalist development has assumed a variety of 
forms there, largely early capitalist forms, including pri- 
mary accumulation of capital, capitalist manufactories and 
early stages of industrial production. As a result such devel- 
opment entails tremendous waste of resources. On the one 
hand, this is the outcome of parasitic consumption on the 
part of the ruling classes (the compradore and big national 
bourgeoisie, traders and moneylenders, landowners, tribal 
and caste aristocracy) and, on the other, of the export from 
the countries concerned of huge profits reaped by the foreign 
monopolists. Capitalist development leads to the sad growth 
of acute economic disproportion and holds back the forma- 
tion of a diversified economy. 

There are dark sides, of a different kind though, to the 
economies of the young socialist-oriented states. It is true 
that their growth rates are sometimes slower than need be. 
But this is by no means the outcome of anti-capitalist policy, 
as bourgeois ideologists claim. The source of the difficulties 
experienced by such states lies chiefly in the objective con- 
ditions inherited from the period of colonial rule — their 
extremely limited material and financial resources and the 
shortage of trained manpower. Another factor contributing 
(o their difficulties is lack of experience in new management 
techniques at a time when the social structure is being 
fundamentally reorganised. It should also be borne in mind 
that the socialist-oriented countries are making considerable 
outlays for social schemes, for improving the living stan- 
dards of the people, the system of public education and 
health services. It is no secret that the imperialists nurse 
violent hate for the socialist-oriented states; they have 
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launched military ventures against these states, plotted polit- 
ical intrigues, organised anti-popular conspiracies and pro- 
voked reactionary separatist and tribal unrest, lhe imperial- 
ists have resorted to measures of financial and economic blacK- 

m In their efforts to keep the Third World under their sway 
and control the imperialists have sought to combine their 
aggressive militarist course (the United State s aggression in 
Indochina being a case in point) with more flexible and 
subtly disguised neo-colonialist methods of economic expan- 
sion and plunder of the developing countries under cover 
of "aid" and through trade on unequal terms. Whereas m 
the past the imperialist powers sought to secure their goals 
through external economic expansion today they are trying 
rather to draw the Afro-Asian countries into the sphere ot 
capitalist relations and to implant in them elements ol capi- 
talist development. , 

The predatory exploitation of natural resources, system- 
atic export of ever greater profits from the .^veloping 
countries, which by now exceed the sum of initial mve t- 
ments many times over, have, among other measures resoi ted 
to by the foreign monopolists, inflicted grave damage on the 
newly independent countries. The scope of the damage is 
growing with the increasing penetration of foreign monop- 
olies-chiefly US, British, West German and Japanese con- 
cerns-in the economies of the developing countries 

Active penetration of imperialist monopolies in the econ- 
omies of the young states is motivated by oppoi -turn hes for 
rapid enrichment. Suffice it to say, for instance, that in 
India the big foreign companies have been reaping pioiits 
Inee times higher ban those obtainable in their own coun- 
tries' This phenomenon is common in most Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. That is why the profit, dividends and interest expo ted 
from these countries by the foreign monopoli sts in other 
words, the capital removed every year, considerably exceed 
he net inllow of private investment. This specific form of 
monopolist activity in the post-war period has become the 
scourge of the developing countries. 

Many of the developing countries still bear the heavy 
burden^ debts imposed on them by the imperialist powers 
Not counting the damage suffered by the Afro-Asian states 
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as a result of non-equivalent exchange and deteriorating 
terms of trade, their losses from the overall outflow of 
capital amount to between six and seven thousand million 
dollars a year. All these factors together with internal 
difficulties, such as miscalculations in planning, and an 
inefficient state apparatus, create serious obstacles for the 
economic progress of the young states, particularly those 
which are advancing along the capitalist path. 

Owing to the fact that the socialist states co-operate with 
the developing countries on principles of mutual economic 
advantage, owing to the fact that the socialist states are 
helping them build up their national economies, the impe- 
rialist 1 monopolies, without however sacrificing their basic 
economic interests, have been compelled to take into account 
to some extent the needs of industrial development in the 
young countries, particularly their need to develop the 
infrastructure and those branches of agriculture geared to 
exports, and also to train local personnel. However, the 
main goal of the foreign monopolists and of imperialist 
"aid" aimed at strengthening the position of the monopolies 
is neocolonialism, i.e., the policy of economic expansion, 
militarist pressure and overt military gambles. 



Two interconnected, though, from the historical point of 
view, overdue processes are now at work in the newly 
independent countries. One is industrialisation, i.e., the crea- 
tion of large-scale industry, including processing industries 
of Department I (production of the means of production) and, 
secondly, accelerated growth of small-scale capitalist enter- 
prise, including manufactories. These processes in a way all 
their own signify the inclusion of new economic sectors in 
the sphere of factory industries and together with this the 
inclusion of small-scale industries into the system of social 
reproduction, which is being built up with the active par- 
ticipation of the state. 

It should be pointed out that in the early 1960s ideas 
were advanced for a simple solution of the problems confront- 
ing the Third World by building up a heavy industry within 
the framework of the state sector. However, in practice the 
weak points of this approach soon made themselves evident. 
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f i fWi ;r Ave extremely limited resources avail- 
would exist in LXm s 5k "bdStfi Unless there 

As a result, mdusttwUsatem will have to oc n 

sivdy ^^^^Z^^^fi A < 

consequent That i why it j medium . scalc 
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necessary for the switch-over fro. n a backward gg*^ 
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which has not yet . c Thax is no real force 

exploitation and archaic mst tutions. l«» ' 0£ , ressiv e, 
other than a nation state adopt ng a »u if J J . 
anti-imperialist stand tha won d be ^ >aMe ^ ^ 
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economic construction wil be < hash ^ ^ f the 

Experience has shown tha t wit h he « 
state sector the state » m a ^'^f' H of distribution. 

thc process of ™<^Zrl £ can in uence the entire 
circulation of money. In ^oit, cap q ; of l mge 

course of economic fc ™SS to withstand 
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Leign monopolists and "MggfigS^ the building 
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a condition for subsequent transition to higher social orga 
nisation of the productive forces— to a socialist, planned 
economy. That is why any desire to limit the scope of state 
property or transfer it to private hands is both politically 
and economically reactionary and extremely detrimental to 
national interests. 

Marxist researchers have always maintained that a 
'"mixed", multi-structural economy has to exist in the coun- 
tries of the Third World over a relatively long period of 
time. The socio-economic functions of the state play a par- 
ticularly important role in the effective development of such 
an economy. Therefore, the other extreme when in the 
early stages of independent statehood the private sector is 
prevented from contributing to economic development is also 
unjustified. In the early stages of independence neither ma- 
terial nor social conditions are as yet ripe for this, and 
besides there is no historical or economic need for such steps. 
The economic potential and scale of accumulation in the 
young Afro- Asian states are so limited that to promote indus- 
trial production and farming it is necessary to make use 
of all available levers, including private initiative, naturally 
under the control of the anti-imperialist democratic state. 

An immutable principle for such control is to ensure that 
private initiative is compatible with national interests. In 
the event of conflict between the two, private enterprise 
should be subordinated to national interests. With the state 
holding the commanding heights in the economy and exercis- 
ing effective control over the private sector in the young 
states, the private sector can play a major positive role in 
providing consumer commodities, expanding the sphere of 
services and accelerating the overall rate of economic devel- 
opment. However, even a combination of state enterprise, 
gradually coming to dominate the economy, with private 
enterprise, and socialisation of small-scale farming and 
crafts on a co-operative basis will still not produce the 
desired economic and socio-political effect, unless these 
factors are supported by llexible and realistic economic 
planning. 

An analysis of the socio-economic progress made by the 
newly independent countries in the past 15 to 20 years has 
helped to establish with a great degree of accuracy the 
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^sence and scope of the problems which the young Afro- 
Asim comrtr es will have to solve, and to clarify the aims 
ttTMta for which a hard and persistent struggle is 
beine waged on the economic and cultural fronts. 

This smuggle is aimed at revitalising backward econom 
and ecuring genuine social progress which will pave the 
way to a new and better life for the popular masses and 
The building of a new society in the newly independent 
rountdes This struggle is aimed at securing these goals 
53%P& Capitalist stage of development ores- 
wntialiy reducing the period of such development. It s 
precisely these goals that the Marxist-Leninist and national- 
dem^rltic parties of the liberated countries are fighting 
for too Xi with the international working-class movemen 
ind thf social st world. It is important to note today that 
StiftSf that have brought these goals to he 

S o the social struggle. Among the things that de- 
pend on the achievement of these goals are iiift W* 
ditions of the working masses, the very prospects foi dcyd- 
oJX of the national economies, in MM Igj 
for the struggle between the various political and social 

rend in these countries and the fate of the capitalist system 
as such in these, its "peripheral", but nevertheless highly 

^^oh&gists have propagated a deliberately mi. 
k S freory claiming that democratic policy of social 
motets in the developing countries excludes their economic 
Sowth at an accelerated rate. Contrary to the assertions of 
Western bourgeois ideologists who still have quite a lew 

IS and landowning minority, 
the broad mass of the people, the mass consume.. In such 
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countries this burden is indeed shouldered by the mass < 
the people. 

It is a tact, however, that the incomes of the propertied 
strata in the newly independent countries, particularly the 
traders, moneylenders, financial and banking bourgeoisie, 
feudal and semi-feudal landowners— approximately three to 
five per cent of the population accounting for nearly 25 to SO 
per cent of the national income— are used for non-productive 
consumption. As a result of this, the accumulation fund is 
drastically reduced and an internal market structure takes 
shape, which is extremely unfavourable to economic progress. 
Costly luxury items imported to meet the requirements of the 
privileged classes have to be paid for with large sums of 
foreign currency which is in short supply. This expenditure 
is a heavy burden on the economy of the backward countries. 

Another serious obstacle holding up development is the 
endeavour of the propertied sector to keep the living stan- 
dards of the masses down at a low level. This phenomenon is 
typical of many newly independent states and aggravates the 
problem of the internal market to a considerable degree. 

Given the small internal market a sizable portion of capital 
cannot be used for production purposes. As a result it is 
invested in speculation or withdrawn from circulation and 
hoarded. All this is a manifestation of one of the profound 
contradictions inherent in the capitalist path of development 
for the newly independent countries, for accumulation invari- 
ably comes into conflict with consumption and the mass 
market which in the final analysis is an important, if not 
decisive, factor in ensuring the productive utilisation of ac- 
cumulated capital. 

Therefore, the development of productive forces in the 
state sector on a more or less planned basis, achievement 
of social progress through improvement of the conditions oi 
the toiling masses, on the one hand, and higher taxation ol 
the incomes of the propertied classes, particularly the power- 
ful exploiting groups, on the other, far from being an obsta- 
cle, are a vital condition for steady economic growth in the 
liberated countries. 

Naturally, this approach to the question runs counter to the 
recommendations of bourgeois economists who oppose state 
intervention in the sphere of accumulation and the distribu- 
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nut, however, in the least imply that the class struggle both 
against imperialism and the local bourgeois-landowning 
classes is less intense. Objective scientific analysis demands 
that attention be paid to the internal laws governing the pro- 
cess ol development in the newly independent countries, re- 
gardless of whether this process is occurring in industry or the 
villages which are slowly being emancipated from the fet- 
ters of despotic landowners, tribal and caste prejudice or 
archaic customs still holding sway over hundreds of millions 
of people. It is also necessary to make a careful study of the 
actual vehicles of this process — the classes, social strata, par- 
ties and organisations involved. 

The revolutionary struggle of the peoples from the former 
colonies and dependent countries against imperialism, colo- 
nialism, racialism, for freedom and independence proceeds 
from the historically irresistible desire to abolish age-old 
backwardness, misery, nationality and racial inequality and 
social injustice. It is clear that misery and backwardness suf- 
fered by the peoples of the former colonies and semi-colonies 
cannot be abolished by political means alone. 

Naturally, it is impossible to solve in the interest of the 
majority of the people the fundamental problems confronting 
the newly independent countries by pursuing a course of 
private capitalist development based on private appropriation. 
The main problems facing the Third World can be solved by 
extending the national liberation movement. To this end, 
while working towards the outstanding national -democratic 
objectives of the anti-imperialist revolution, it will be neces- 
sary at the same time to strip the exploiting classes and 
groups of their power. Several countries have been gradually 
embarking on this path at various junctures during the past 
two decades. They include Syria, Iraq, Somalia, Alge- 
ria, Tanzania, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
the People's Republic of the Congo, Guinea and Burma. 
Several other countries of Asia and Africa are now adopting 
this course too. 

Mass poverty, and economic and cultural backwardness in 
countries which have won their freedom from the imperialists 
should not be regarded as insurmountable as they are pre- 
sented by bourgeois ideologists who persistently try to con- 
vince their peoples that there is only one course open to them: 
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gradual development towards capitalism in the form of a 
social and class compromise of feudal and capitalist interests 
under the neo-coloniali$t tutelage of the imperialist powers. 
No social revolution or fundamental social reforms m prop- 
erty relations to put an end once and for all to the antiquated 
political and socio-economic structure should even be con- 
templated. The most that could be hoped for would be halt- 
hearted reforms in the most explosive areas of public lite, so 
as to ensure that the course which the imperialists and loca 
bourgeois politicians are trying to impose on the liberated 
peoples is adopted. Such are the solutions put forward by 
bourgeois ideologists. u 

Both Western neo-coloniahsts and the big national bom- 
geoisie in the East fear the radical elimination of pre-capital- 
ist survivals, antiquated traditional institutions and rotten 
social structures, because this cannot be done without the 
involvement of the people. Analysis of the socio-economic 
problems of the Third World gives reason to believe that the 
half-hearted and inconsistent attempts undertaken m this 
direction today are not designed to clear the way for capital- 
ist development. The peoples of the Third World objectively 
stand to gain from by-passing or cutting short the capitals 
stage of development, from interrupting such development at 
the earliest possible stage. More than that, they not only stand 
to gain from doing so, but are in a position to accomplish 
this step. The fundamental difference between the Marxist- 
Leninist and bourgeois approaches to the transformation ot 
society should be sought in the former's advocation of the 
adoption and consolidation of the non-capital ist path ot 
development, not in the verbal recognition or rejection ot 
numerous intermediate stages often proposed by ™ u J*f° ,s 
theoreticians for the countries of the Third World. These 
different approaches reflect real, though historically by no 
means equally important alternatives— the capitalist and the 
non-capitalist path of socio-economic development tor the 
Asian and African countries. 

The economic and social aspects of development are closely 
connected with each other. This makes social progress a most 
important motive force for economic growth. It is by no 
means a coincidence that precisely socio-economic problems 
and ultimately the choice of the path of development for the 
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newly independent countries have precipitated extrcmcK 
fierce political and class struggle and caused a deep split in 
society. The working masses in these countries do not want 
to live as before, to let the bourgeoisie, cither foreign or local, 
live on the fruits of their labour. 

Naturally, such processes manifest themselves in various 
social forms, different in degree and character, in the coun- 
tries advancing along the path of non-capitalist development, 
on the one hand, and those advancing along the path of capi- 
talist development, on the other. The living standards of the 
people are ultimately determined by the level and rate of 
expansion of the national economy, efficiency of production 
and labour productivity. Both Asian and African countries 
have many opportunities open to them for improving the 
conditions in which their peoples live. These include the 
implementation of radical agrarian reforms, that would 
emancipate the peasants from the yoke of the landowners, 
traders and moneylenders; the organisation and consolidation 
of various types of co-operatives which would be capable ol 
protecting the interests of the common toiler, the small agri- 
cultural producer and artisan; the introduction of progres- 
sive labour legislation; the improvement of the education sys- 
tem, public health services and social security; the adoption 
of effective measures to increase employment, including the 
launching of national construction projects, and so on. The 
states which have embarked on the capitalist path of devel 
opment have made virtually no use of such opportunities. A 
political system founded on the rule of capitalists and land- 
owners holds up social progress. As to the socialist-oriented 
countries, they have been carrying out profound socio-econo- 
mic transformations in the interests of the popular 
masses. 

Marxists-Leninists have always maintained that a policy 
of social progress is of vital importance in connection wi1h 
the complex range of problems which, if solved, will help 
abolish economic backwardness and bring about economic 
independence. The need for this is a most convincing argu- 
ment in favour of the non-capitalist path. It has been demon- 
strated by the entire history of capitalism and by the expe- 
rience of the Third World countries over the last quarter ol 
a century that the capitalist system owing to its very nature 
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is organically incapable of combining the economic and social 
purposes of development in the interests of the working 
people even to a minimum degree, let alone to the maximum 
possible extent. A correct grasp of the interdependence of 
these economic and social aspects clarifies the question as to 
where and how to find the necessary resources for this as i to 
which of the traditional social institutions should be elimi- 
nated and which new institutions should be set up and com 

SO Bturg d eois ideologists are making every effort to seize the 
initiative in the elaboration of theories eoncer^fffteiuture 
of the Third World. We have witnessed a most acute ideo- 
logical struggle flare up over the destinies of nearly two thou- 
sand million people. Regardless of what the apologists of 
apitahsm may say, it ifa fact that only the advocate 
scientific socialism have acquired, after more than « l 
progress of Marxist economic theory and more than hity years 
socialist construction, a universally apphcab k theory of 
social reconstruction which has proved ^-"PPSS 
a theory of social reconstruction for 
pre-capitalist and modern capitalist, society. Tins theory 

^-political power of the working people and reorganisation 
on this basis of all the components of the socia JJ^m sub- 
jected to reconstruction, from the productive foices though 
!he sum total of production relations charactenstic o^ f caches 
with a multi-structural economy, to all the institutions ol 
the suDerstructurc without exception; 

. Sd development and practical ^Mon 
of planned regulation of the economy and gradual socialisa- 
tion of all existing economic forms and structure!,, 

-social distribution of material and labour benefits aimed 
at promoting social progress in the interests of he pe oj>l« 

-state structure, foreign policy, armed iciccs, sc once, 
ideology and culture placed at the service of the People. 

Cichec I bv the experience of class struggle both m he 
industrial capitalist countries and the country inow 
from colonialist rule, enriched by £X 
phnnt socialist and co.nmumst construction Ma ix m Lenin 
sm has demonstrated to all peoples, 

and Africa, the only rifd.l svav to overcome age-old back 
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wardness and build up a new society. The theory and prac- 
tice of scientific socialism alone offer a workable alternative 
to the peoples of the Third World in their hard struggle 
against the imperialists and capitalists, for a new society— 
for socialism. 



IV 

PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 



THE STATE SECTOR 

have adopted a socialist orientation) arc the ^j""** 
economically and politically advantageous means of ct eating 
Z rterial-production basis of the state sector for the peo- 
nle In the political respect the nationalisation of property 
b onging to foreign capital in the developing countries is, 
a a a le' the natural result of the national liberation revolu- 
tion and the replacement of colonial power by tha I of an 
ndependent nation state resulting from that revolution. In 
economic respect the nationalisation of property bclong- 
' to fore gn capital provides the materia foundation or 

"tSISS, ol if ~™ * "van 

between two methods for forming ^J^J^^p^ 
tionalisation of existing foreign or locally-uuncd cnteipn 
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and the construction of new state enterprises— the emphasis 
of one of these rather than the other at various stages of the 
shaping of the state economy depends on many factors and 
above all on the alignment of class forces within the country 
and on its position in the international arena. 

The collapse of the imperialist colonialist system, the con- 
solidation of the might of the world socialist system, the 
deepening of contradictions between the imperialist powers 
and a number of other factors create (as has been demon- 
strated by the experience of nationalisation in all developing 
countries) objectively favourable conditions for the nationali- 
sation of large-scale foreign property. Policies aimed at 
developing the state sector underlie the economic plans drawn 
up in India and some other countries. In a number of cases 
such policies do not provide for all-embracing nationalisation 
of private foreign concerns, banks and plantations, nor for 
the adoption of measures prohibiting the appropriation of 
enormous profits by foreign capital. This is not difficult to 
see in such countries as India, Pakistan, Indonesia (after 
1965), Iran and Turkey. The uneasiness that has gripped 
progressive circles in India and various other countries is all 
the more understandable in view of the fact that in the last 
ten years the influx of West European and US capital lias 
shown a marked increase and a number of concessions have 
been made by certain developing countries to attract such 
capital. 

The construction of state-capitalist enterprises is now un- 
der way in such developing countries, where no industrial 
bourgeoisie has yet taken shape and industrial development 
is still at an embryonic stage (Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Cam- 
bodia, etc.). This means that the policy aimed at developing 
state capitalism is not always embarked upon after an indus- 
trial bourgeoisie has taken shape in sovereign, but economi- 
cally less developed states, or when a relatively high level 
of concentration of production and centralisation of capital 
has been achieved. In those countries where there is not yet 
any industrial bourgeoisie, the urge to pursue such a policy 
often comes from the commercial bourgeoisie that is hand in 
glove with the landowners and moneylenders and sometimes 
from the landowners who are gradually being bourgeoisified. 

In present-day conditions the development of state nipital- 
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Have only recently freed '^;';„ deDen(Jence _tlie decisive 
oppression, to ach>eve ea.nomic m lepenuen 

political V^. ^VS interests-striving to pre- 

at the same time men own cuis , interested m 

serve intact their P«!f do ™ fntoes^ s of She nation as a 
promoting state ^^''f^^^J^c poTicf often clash with the 
whole in pursmng sucl economic policy ^ 
interests of society s ruling strata and m co unu ie. 
wi »l, the interests of the ^J^S^ resolutely 

nomic independence, they become more ™* of 

on foreign powers re^^/^Sevelopment is 

a whole adopts a resolutely anti-,mper,al,st and ant. 

nialist stand. j„„„l,,ned countries in the Middle 

Some economically less developed coun during 
East (such as Turkey) tha achmvc d^ ?tate tmcdialdv 

st atc-capitalist sector » 'f ^ ™ al soc ial con- 
time, in connccuon w, h the ^etelf foreign capital 
traductions and also that m tnc ™ t te _ 

„„ internal and externa , one private, 

capitalist enterprises have. to a certain exte ni B i 

■J, have been ^^ZTf^X^ ^ 
illustrate a gradual depailuic mmi hk i 
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in economic development. Yet even now in those countries 
those enterprises and branches of the economy which have 
remained in the hands of the state can objectively coun- 
teract the penetration of the economy by foreign capita), and 
the construction of new enterprises still more so. 

In economically weak countries the bourgeoisie, despite 
acute economic clashes with foreign capital, is not always in 
a position to consistently withstand imperialist pressure. This 
can be explained by its specific social features: the presence 
in that milieu of considerable compradore and semi-com- 
pradore elements, its participation in the semi-feudal exploi- 
tation of the peasantry (through private landownership, trad- 
ing and moneylending practices) and finally its long subjec- 
tion to foreign capital and the close economic ties it has with 
the latter. The less stable circles among the national bour- 
geoisie, and therefore those more inclined to compromise, 
yielding to the pressure of foreign capital, exert influence on 
the state in an endeavour to undermine its efforts to set up a 
state-capitalist sector. This phenomenon is observable in some 
measure or other in almost all the developing countries. 

Over the last twenty years in Pakistan patterns have estab- 
lished themselves for the state-financed construction of 
various enterprises which, after being put into operation, are 
then sold to private, commonly big, capitalists. Thus, state 
industrial construction assumes the role of mentor or patron 
of private economic enterprise. Such an approach to tasks 
of industrial development reflects an attempt to apply the 
Japanese method of over a hundred years' standing, for 
encouraging private local capital to invest in industry. It 
is quite clear that this approach has not enabled Pakistan as 
yet to set up a strong state sector in industry. 

In India the state is pursuing an active economic policy in 
conditions, where monopoly circles of the bourgeoisie that 
had taken shape and developed even before the dawn of 
independence were unable to assert their undivided political 
power in the country. Monopoly associations of the big Indian 
bourgeoisie effectively make use of certain links in the state 
apparatus to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
popular masses, intensify their exploitation of the work- 
ing people, attempl to impose on the slate reactionary 
policies, io alter the country's foreign policy course and 
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make every effort lo bring about the collapse ol the state 
sector. However, at the present period they are stdl recover- 
ing from a major defeat and, despite the support ol ieudal- 
compradore elements, have not been able to make India reject 
its policy of peace, non-participation in aggressive military 
blocs and the construction of a wide-scale state economy. 
Pressure from the popular masses and progressive circles, 
anxious to pursue a course of neutralist foreign policy, to co- 
operate with the socialist countries while making the most 
of contradictions within the imperialist camp, to create and 
consolidate a state sector as the foundation for economic inde- 
pendence, has proved more effective than the demands put 
forward by the monopoly bourgeoisie. 

National capitalism in India and other developing 
countries is still "young" as regards its pace and extent o 
accumulation. It is relatively backward in its structure, and 
inexperienced in so far as it is petty-bourgeois iorms ot 
property that predominate. This national capitalism hopes ior 
rapid development in the epoch when capitalism as a whole, 
the world capitalist system, is on the way out and the forces 
of socialism are growing and striking ever firmer root 
throughout the world. 

If we take India, the course adopted by the Indian state 
to achieve accelerated development of productive iorces by 
setting up a heavy industry in a relatively short period should 
do away with the constant threat that the imperialists might 
make the most of India's economic backwardness to reassert 
their dominant influence in that country, pave the way lor 
a remodelling of the country's whole industry and a boosting 
of agriculture, thus providing infinitely more work ior the 
population which includes fifty million under- and unem- 
ployed. This economic course undoubtedly corresponds to the 
national interest. However, this by no means implies that the 
class struggle is abating against the background of this policy 
for the promotion of state-capitalist development. On the 
contrary, it assumes a wider scale than ever although not 
infrequently it is found in less blatant forms than in the past. 
Big local capital wants the state to help towards its enrich- 
ment and make small and medium enterprise dependent 
on it The working class and the broad popular masses active- 
ly support those schemes introduced by the state in order 
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to tighten control over the monopolies, raise taxes on their 
profits and superprofits and thwart attempts on the part ol 
the monopolies to seize power. These objectives serve to con- 
solidate the united front of democratic forces directed against 
the monopolies, both foreign and local. 

This was clear from the results of the elections in 
1971 when Right reactionaries representing the class interests 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie and its semi-feudal allies suf- 
fered a crushing defeat. 

The question as to the scope, direction and effectiveness 
of state intervention in the development of the private-capi- 
talist sector of the economy has long since become one of 
the basic questions of class relations in the developing coun- 
tries in general, and India in particular. 

After India attained independence it was vital that she 
should overcome her technical and economic backwardness as 
quickly as possible. In 1947 India's population was approxi- 
mately 335 million — close on 15 per cent of the population 
of the capitalist world, while her share in the total industrial 
production of the capitalist countries was only 0.75 per cent. 
Industrialisation is the only way to close this gap. This much 
is clear to all classes of Indian society. 

The development of India's industry and agriculture— a 
prerequisite for the consolidation of her independence—as 
was also the case with many other countries of a non-socialist 
orientation, took a capitalist course. This was in accordance 
with the interests of the national bourgeoisie, which as 
regards the defence and consolidation of political indepen- 
dence and the attainment of economic independence, general- 
ly coincided with those of the people as a whole. The most 
consistent champions of national independence, of economic 
progress, which should free the newly independent country 
from the grim consequences of colonial domination and the 
threat of colonialism in its new guises, are the working masses, 
as they defend their class interests in the course of the drive 
for national reconstruction. 

The working masses and the national bourgeoisie have 
different conceptions of the paths their nation should follow 
in order to ensure industrial and agricultural progress for 
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their independent country. These differences in their views 
are fundamental both with regard to questions of incomes 
policy and the implementation of agrarian reform and also 
with regard to the question as to the stand to be adopted in 
relation to foreign capital, local monopolies, tax policy, the 
utilisation of bourgeois profits and the revenue of other prop- 
ertied classes for purposes of economic development. Never- 
theless the goals of national economic reconstruction in the 
light of the struggle against colonialism and to strengthen 
state independence and to further peace between the peoples, 
create a definite foundation in society lor nation-wide anti- 
imperialist unity. This does not exclude the possibility ol 
increasing class contradictions inherent in any bourgeois 
society, particularly in a society whose anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal objectives have not as yet been achieved. 

After wresting free of the colonialist system, India, like 
other countries with similar enormous natural and manpower 
resources, remained within the system of the world capitalist 
economy and naturally found herself exposed to the impact 
of the laws of that system's development. The colonialists 
who had formcrlv exercised political power in such countries 
as India regarded their colonies as agrarian and raw material 
appendages to the "mother" country and deliberately 
held back the development of their productive forces 
and made sure pre-capitalist survivals remained prominent 
in these countries' agriculture. Nowadays these countries are 
trying gradually to break off old colonial ties with the metro- 
politan countries. This, however, gives rise to considerable 
difficulties that have long since been overcome by the socialist 
countries, since the latter at one and the same time attained 
their national independence and broke free from the world 
capitalist economy. . ti . . 

The difficulties encountered by India and other developing 
countries in the sphere of economic development are a result 
of the operation of the general patterns of development pecu- 
liar to national capitalism, and its dependence on the world 
capitalist economy. In countries that attained their indepen- 
dence and replaced the old order by people's democracy, 
initially extended reproduction of the capitalist economy was 
virtually ruled out and later even its simple reproduction. 
At a specific stage of development in these countries capital- 
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ist and pre-capitalist relations develop into socialist ones. In 
the developing- countries that have adopted the capitalist path 
(India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, etc.) economic development is 
accompanied by the spread of national capitalism in private 
and state forms. The exploitation of the people and the 
natural wealth of the developing countries by the monopo- 
lies of the foreign powers complicates their economic devel- 
opment to a considerable degree. 

With reference once more to the case of India, this country 
began to overcome its economic backwardness, struggling per- 
sistently the while to assert its economic independence. During 
the last twenty years India's industry has made considerable 
strides forward. With the help and active co-operation of the 
socialist countries independent India has made considerable 
efforts to change the inner structure of its economy by setting 
up its own heavy industry (production of the means of pro- 
duction and instruments of labour— machines, equipment, 
metals, etc). On this basis India has then proceeded to 
reconstruct her relations within the world market and cease 
to provide a source of farm produce and raw materials for the 
capitalist countries. These features together constitute one ol 
the basic characteristics of economic development in India, 
a country which succeeded earlier than the other developing 
countries in embarking on major industrialisation. Foreign 
capital to a large extent lost its former monopoly both m 
India's internal market and also in the sphere of India's trade 
relations with the world market, particularly with regard to 
its role as supplier of industrial equipment, technical know- 
how and training for engineers and technical and scientific 

In India, as in the other developing countries, where pro- 
ductive forces lag far behind the level that has been attained 
by the leading industrial countries, the transition on a rela- 
tively wide scale to a state economy of the most mature typ<i 
—namely the form of bourgeois property— provides favour- 
able opportunities for the accelerated development oi pro- 
ductive forces. The state in India seeing no imperative need 
to follow patterns of individual-capitalist or monopolistic 
property and making use of forms of bourgeois property on 
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a nation-wide scale (state property both of the nationalised 
variety and also that set up by the state from scratch) is 
able to accelerate the pace of socio-economic development to 
a considerable extent, thus by- passing earlier forms of capi- 
talist property; a similar path has also been followed by 
other newly independent countries. Such a course is objec- 
tively advantageous for the whole process of historical devel- 
opment and for the acceleration of the creation in these 
countries of the material prerequisites for socialism. Natu- 
rally, the big and monopoly national bourgeoisie and the 
representatives of foreign capital try to incite the local petty 
and middle bourgeoisie against state capitalism which they 
present to them as the very opposite of "free enterprise". 

While in the economic respect this policy aimed at expand- 
ing the state sector serves to accelerate the process of capi- 
talist industrialisation, in the socio-political respect it makes 
it possible for ruling circles to put before the popular masses 
the idea of building a "society on the socialist model", as has 
been the case in India and a number of other countries. 

The British imperialists in India, the French in Algeria 
and the Dutch in Indonesia had set up colonial state-capital- 
ist monopolies embracing large branches of the economy (the 
railways, war industries, banks, foreign trade, irrigation, in- 
surance, etc.). This was basically a continuation of the domi- 
nation in the colonies concerned of the metropolitan coun- 
tries' state-monopoly capital. The transfer of these branches 
of the economy into the hands of the new independent state 
and the subsequent nationalisation by the sovereign state of 
part of the property belonging to foreign capital stripped 
such property of its colonial characteristics inherent in it in 
the past. 

The monopolist strata of the national bourgeoisie in India, 
the big bourgeoisie in Algeria and a number of other coun- 
tries in the Arab East did not succeed in making the bour- 
geois state and its property the instrument of monopoly 
domination. However great their significance may have been 
these strata were unable to ignore the new conditions of 
development and the intensity of the democratic and anti- 
capitalist moods of the masses. At a certain period the eco- 
nomic and political implications of the struggle waged by the 
working class and all democratic elements in society consist 
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above all in the defence of anti-imperialist and anti-monopoly 
state capitalism as the most progressive course of bourgeois 
development. Even national- democratic revolutions do not do 
away with the need for a mixed economy (viz. in such coun- 
tries as Egypt, Syria, Algeria, Guinea, the People's Republic 
of the Congo and Somalia). 

In connection with the problems of the subsequent develop- 
ment of the newly free countries which, like India, are pur- 
suing a capitalist course of development, three basic tenden- 
cies are emerging more and more clearly which serve to pin 
down the content of the political struggle going on in these 
countries. 

1) The working class and closely allied social strata m 
waging a struggle for a non-capitalist, socialist course ol 
development diametrically opposed to any forms of capital- 
ist development. 

2) Growing nation-wide forces (among which the working 
class and closely allied strata play the most active role) 
demand nationalisation of property belonging to foreign cap- 
ital, restrictions on the activity of local monopolies and con- 
sistent agrarian reform. Under pressure from these forces 
ruling circles in a number of developing countries carry out 
progressive transformations in the economic sphere. At the 
same time the national bourgeoisie attempts to accomplish 
the technical and economic reconstruction of their country 
via certain compromises both in relation to foreign capital 
and the landowners. 

3) Resistance from Right elements is growing— namely 
from the big bourgeoisie and the reactionary landowners 
anxious by any means possible not to let through any internal 
transformations that arc progressive in a socio-economic sense 
or at least to undermine their effectiveness, and also 
to make sure that the state changes its foreign policy course 
in a pro-imperialist direction. 

This means that the question of the character and course 
of subsequent economic development has become the mam 
problem of nation-wide importance, pivotal to the class 
struggle in all developing countries. 

In India's case where big monopoly capital has already 
established itself this question is the central issue in relation 
to infra-class contradictions within the bourgeoisie itself, 
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which has been gradually assuming ever larger proportions 
ever since independence. , 
The struggle for democracy m all economically utak 
countries-as has been borne out by many years experience 
-is above all a struggle for nationalisation of foreign capi- 
tal, for the restriction of the economic power enjoyed by the 
big capitalists and monopolies and for the co^ohdatron of 
the state sector. This struggle serves to impede the monop- 
olies in their efforts to gain sweeping control over the coun- 
try's economic and political affairs. One of the methods used 
in this struggle is the development of the state sector, I re- 
gressive forces in the developing countries justly regard the 
development of this sector as the most democratic path o 
bourgeois development. The working masses have good 
grounds for their belief that in certain conditions this sectoi 
can facilitate the transition to socialism- 

Let us now turn to some basic economic problems, front- 
ing India in recent years, analysing them m the light of the 
development of state capitalism. 

In the course of the development of the state sector, which 
more than all else has served to reflect the nahan s aspira - 
tions to overcome backwardness, especially when that devel- 
opment takes the form of industrialisation, the country con- 
cerned is usually faced by a drastic shortage of internal and 
external resources for financing development plans. IJw 
forced increase in state expenditure on capital construction 
both through increased taxation of the masses and by way ot 
increasing loans and inflation proves insufficien to en ure 
high levels of employment and safeguard against develop 
S crises, as had always been hoped by <W«>* 
basing their calculations on Keynes and his followers. In 
Indians case 1956 and in particular 1957 1958 and ^^196/ 
were periods that showed that Indian economists had 
obviously not taken into account the impact of thenar due 
market situation. Precisely this formidable force bro^ht to 
light the acute contradictions m the 

reproduction in that country, demonstrating that , behind the 
optimistic screen of expanding construction P™£^™*% 
dustrial production were concealed P rofou ^ d ,. sta ^ a ^ on n 
agriculture, a food crisis, and market speculation in i a hon- 
wide proportions that served to redistribute the national 
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income in the interests of flourishing monopoly capital. Many 
economists could not but admit, that Keynes* economic 
theory was inadequately equipped to explain the nature 
of the crisis of internal resources in the country. Pro- 
fessor Mahalanobis, prominent Indian economist, notes that 
this theory has failed to promote economic development in 
India and other developing countries; on the contrary, it has 
slowed it down. It has become quite obvious that it is impos- 
sible to override the general laws of capitalist development 
and that system's internal contradictions by effecting only 
state-capitalist schemes involving limited planning peculiar 
to state-capitalist development and the superficial but by no 
means real departure beyond the bounds of capitalism. 

Indian, and not only Indian, bourgeois economists do not 
analyse the patterns of development found in the state econ- 
omy on the basis of any study of the class nature of bourgeois 
society and state. Manifestations of the state economy such 
as the absence of private capital in state-run production, the 
high degree of socialised production, enormous state in- 
vestment, the planning of capital investment and production 
in the state sector, the exclusion from the state sector of 
private local and foreign capital are presented by bourgeois 
economists as indications of changes in the inner essence ol 
capitalism. 

State enterprise is undoubtedly one of the basic factors in 
the economic boom in a number of developing countries. 
Enormous state investment in production creates favourable 
conditions for economic development. A short summary ol 
the development of the state sector in Indian industry pre- 
sents the following picture. 

1) Starting out with live enterprises with a total capital of 
290 million rupees in 1951/1952 (the First Five- Year Plan), by 
the end of the Third Five-Year Plan (March 2, I960) the state 
sector accounted for 74 major industrial enterprises in which 
24,150 million rupees had been invested. By March 31, 1970, 
the number of industrial complexes within the state sector 
had risen to 85, with a total capital investment of 15,000 
million rupees. This figure was equal to almost half the total 
investment in the country's censuscd industry and exceeded 
the investment in the 75 leading local monopolies taken 
together. 
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2) State industrial complexes were producing (1966-19/0) 
77 per cent of mineral fertilisers, 48 per cent of plant and 
machinery, 62 per cent of pig iron, 55 per cent of steel, bb 
per cent of zinc and 52 per cent of crude oil. 

It is thus quite clear that given the establishment ot a 
major state sector in industry in the process of reproduction 
a good deal depends on the level of state investment, on 
government orders, the proportion of production accounted 
for by the state sector, particularly with regard to the produc- 
tion of the means of production. 

At the same time the growth of the state-capitalist sector 
—at the initial stage more significant in the sphere of capital 
construction and later in the sphere of industrial production- 
does not and indeed cannot revoke the economic laws pecu- 
liar to capitalism. Unfavourable consequences lor the devel- 
opment of productive forces resulting from these laws make 
themselves clearly felt despite every effort on the part ot 
state planners. . . 

A major feature of Indian economic development is ttie 
constant and gradually increasing accumulation of new fixed 
capital and the replacement with it of old fixed capital m 
industry, power engineering, transport and to a certain 
extent, although on a much lower scale, in agriculture 1 he 
elimination of imperialism's colonial monopoly and the 
emergence of an independent nation state, that has embarked 
on a course of industrialisation and progressive bourgeois 
reforms, provide the main political and economic base lor 
the profound process of renewal of fixed capital and the 
extension of the domestic market. 

The scale of state and private capital investment m new 
projects is constantly on the increase in India; large amorti- 
sation sums are spent on re-equipping old factories and ex- 
tending these or budding new ones. This has meant that pro- 
duction capacities, particularly in Department II, and to some 
extent in Department I as well, have grown considerably 
faster than the volume of actual production, which as a result 
of slower and more limited expansion of the domestic mar- 
ket has lagged behind. This explains energetic attempts to rind 
external markets for the output of Department 11, and 
recently of Department I as well, in the countries ot South- 
east Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 
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The elimination of the British imperialists' colonial monop- 
oly in India made it possible to introduce drastic changes 
in the distribution of capital investments in favour of Depart- 
ment I in social production and the proportioning of these 
investments; the share devoted to new equipment was in- 
creased to 65 per cent and sometimes to as much as 75-80 
per cent. This move was in response to the country's urgent 
need for new industries which were as yet lacking or at an 
embryonic stage of development. The precondition for a tran- 
sition to broader technical and economic reconstruction was 
the development of such branches of production as the con- 
struction of railway engines and cars, ship-building, electrical 
engineering and machine-tool making, light engineering, the 
construction of hydro -engineering complexes and power 
stations, production of chemical fertilisers and organic acids, 
the manufacture of artificial fibre, pharmaceutical products 
and armaments. A top-priority need was that for all-round 
development of the iron and steel industry, heavy engineer- 
ing, expansion of the country's fuel and power facilities and 
its own oil extracting and refining industries. 

More rapid writing-off of fixed capital to amortisation 
funds also contributed to the intensification of investment 
activity on the part of private capital in so far as it made 
possible artificial understatement of profits or freeing the lat- 
ter from taxation. All this gave rise to a situation in which a 
rapidly developing industry which was overtaking the expan- 
sion of the domestic market was under-using its capacities 
by 15-20 and sometimes by as much as 25-30 per cent. 

This meant that the considerable non-utilisation of pro- 
duction capacities was not only indication of the onset of 
decay in already obsolete capitalism in the industrial^ capi- 
talist countries, but also a consequence of the anarchic de- 
structive nature of capitalism in those countries where capital- 
ism was still in its early stages, despite state regulation of 
their economy. Excessive accumulation of fixed capital in 
relation to existing capacity of the domestic market points 
to an intensification of the anarchic aspect of capitalist pro- 
duction during the process of industrialisation, to the impos- 
sibility of establishing effective controls over capitalist accu- 
mulation. Events themselves, on the one hand, refute the 
existence of any "popular nature" of capitalism, which bour- 
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gcois economists in the developing countries often go out of 
their way to extol, and, on the other, they point to the bla- 
tant inadequacy, half-heartedness and unreliability ot the 
"principles of planning" advocated by the bourgeois state 
vis-a-vis private capital which of course works for its own 
benefit and not for that of the nation. 

The narrow potential of the domestic market and the in- 
creasing anarchy rife in private-capitalist investment lead 
to the appearance of inactive surplus fixed capital. Capitalists 
make every effort to reproduce it in production costs, in iinal 
consumer prices. The contradictory nature of so-called mixed 
economy, in which principles of private-capitalist and state- 
capitalist industrialisation exist side by side, comes to the 
fore particularly clearly when mixed and poorly planned 
economies of this sort begin to narrow down the market 
created by new investments against a background oi price 
formation, market rivalry and the drive for profits. Inis 
situation in its turn opens up opportunities tor crisis phe- 
nomena stemming from industrial over-production. 

Another contradiction which holds back the development 
of the internal market and which is also connected with the 
anarchic character of investment and the incomplete utilisa- 
tion of fixed capital stems from the persistent efforts on the 
part of the capitalists to raise production without making any 
significant increases in the size of the labour force and, where 
possible, without increasing the nominal wage fund or keep- 
ing any increases in the latter down to a minimum, lnis ten- 
dency objectively inherent in capitalism acts as a brake on 
the purchasing power of the internal market, obstructs in- 
creases in employment opportunities, leads to a certain insta- 
bility in industry and exacerbates contradictions between 
production and consumption, between social production and 
private appropriation. . 

The bourgeoisie unfailingly counteracts the objective pro- 
cess of the crystallisation of a new, historically superior 
value of hired manpower corresponding to the new condi- 
tions of struggle and the existence of a working class m the 
independent developing countries. Making use of opportuni- 
ties of state regulation the bourgeoisie goes out ot its way 
to preserve intact for as long as possible those factors attect- 
ing the value of labour power, which constitute a legacy irom 
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the colonial past and still in many respects are responsible 
for present low levels of wages. This state of affairs serves 
to hold back the completion of the basic tasks of industriali- 
sation which demands higher levels of education and tech- 
nical qualifications from the working class, which in their 
turn depend on the material security of the workers. The 
bourgeoisie assumes that precisely the preservation of low 
Hying standards for the working class together with inten- 
sification of labour will provide it with the vital opportuni- 
ties for making its young industry more competitive in the 
internal and particularly in the foreign market. The struggle 
of the proletariat to achieve improved wages has nothing of 
a temporary measure about it — it is a matter of principle, 
a struggle for recognition by the ruling class and the bour- 
geois state of the historical need for a new, higher value to 
be attached to labour power in view of the new position of 
the proletariat in a country that has recently freed itself 
from colonial oppression. Progressive forces are waging a 
struggle to achieve a restructuring of the national economy 
of the developing countries of a kind that could lead to a 
steady improvement in the living standards of the masses. 
Monopoly groups within the bourgeoisie and the big capital- 
ists are aspiring after quite different goals bound by their 
own narrow class interests. They arc going out of their way 
to consolidate themselves as a political force so as to be in 
a position openly to confront the popular masses. 

India is the only one of the developing countries where 
big capital has already established itself and is rapidly 
developing along monopoly lines. Relatively rapid concen- 
tration of production and centralisation of national capital 
during and after the First World War, during and after 
the world economic crisis of 1929-1933 and, in particular, 
during the Second World War made possible the emergence 
and subsequently the intensification of monopoly tendencies 
in this country's economy. This process clearly points to the 
common features of the objective laws of capitalist develop- 
ment to be found in oppressed and oppressor countries, in 
colonies and metropolitan countries. However, the process 
of concentration of production and centralisation of capital 
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could not and indeed did not lead to the formation of nation- 
al state-monopoly capitalism in colonial India. In that period 
India was not a sovereign national state, and big national 
capital grew up in conditions of foreign domination. 

The liberation of India from colonial oppression and the 
formation of a sovereign nation state did not immediately 
give rise to conditions favourable for the merger of the ap- 
paratus of the young bourgeois anti- colonialist, anti-impc- 
rialist state with big local capital. On the foundation of 
popular anti-imperialist unity in India a _ mass national- 
revolutionary movement had grown up which made possi- 
ble the elimination of British domination, The artificial par- 
tition of India served to disrupt many traditional economic 
ties. A long period of economic dislocation, famine, iailuie 
to solve outstanding agrarian problems, the emergent threat 
of agrarian revolution, and the activation of the workers 
movement were all prominent features of the internal situa- 
tion at that time. Conditions on the international scene were 
determined to a large extent by the increasing role of the 
world socialist system and the national liberation wars that 
were in progress in some of the neighbouring Asian coun- 
tries In these complex conditions Indian monopoly capital 
was not in a position to assert its control over the apparatus 
of the young nation state. . 

By the end of the first decade of India s independence 
further development of these state-monopoly trends wa&to 
be observed. With reference to the first period (up to 1952- 
1953) the influence of big capital on state policy served to 
paralyse domestic economic policy, deprived as it was ot scope 
actively to strive after attainment of the basic economic 
objectives of national significance. The state had not yet come 
into its own as a major force in the organisation of the state 
sector of the economy and the policy of industrialisation had 
not vet been officially announced. For the basic trend oi de- 
velopment private-capitalist enterprise had been selected, with 
the wide participation of foreign private capital. 

The gradual change in the alignment of world iorces to 
the advantage of socialism, the increased danger ot war, the 
threat of the restoration of colonialism in one lorm or another 
and the gradual relinquishment of national independence, 
and at home the increased disproportion of economic devel- 
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opment [particularly as regarded the production of the means 
of production and food supplies), the high level of under- 
employment, the rapid growth of industrial unemployment, 
the intensification of class contradictions made it imperative 
to review certain aspects of India's domestic policy. An ab- 
rupt switch to a course of industrialisation, active effort to 
set up a state sector, certain restrictions on the activities ol 
foreign private capital in key branches of industry, the tight- 
ening- of state economic control over private local capital, 
the announcement of the construction of a so-called ''society 
on the socialist model" as a national goal— all signified a 
departure from the ineffective economic policy of the initial 
post-independence period. In the sphere of foreign policy the 
Indian Government started actively to support the principles 
of peaceful coexistence, to condemn the cold war and mili- 
tary-political blocs, and to reject any aid that might involve 
the siting of foreign military bases on its territory. It came 
out in favour of consolidating relations with the countries 
of the socialist community. All this went to show that the 
attempts of the monopoly capitalists to subordinate to their 
own interests the Indian bourgeois state, its policies and 
apparatus had failed. 

In the years that followed, when the successes scored by 
India's domestic and foreign policy became clear for all to 
see, Right political groups started stepping up their efforts 
to encourage the government to review its foreign and domes- 
tic policies and launched a wide propaganda campaign in 
defence of free enterprise, etc. However, the progressive 
aspects of National Congress policy, and the course pursued 
by Jawaharlal Nehru were supported by the popular masses 
who rallied to the Left-Centrist wing of the ruling party 
and the parties of the Left democratic opposition which were 
coming out against Right-wing reaction. 

It is now clear that the working masses in a young bour- 
geois nation state are in a position in the course of the class 
struggle, if not to override, at least partly to paralyse the 
political influence of big capital, resist its claims and work- 
to consolidate and extend bourgeois democracy, although 
they arc not yet able to establish genuinely democratic con- 
trol over the economy, the state sector and the activities of 
monopoly and foreign capital. At the same time it has also 
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transpired that the monopoly bourgeoisie was not going to 
be able as easily as it had assumed to dictate its wishes to 
the state apparatus, assert its control over all the country s 
economic affairs and substitute reactionary policies tor exist- 
ing progressive ones. It can safely be said that between 196$ 
and 1955 a new period of the class struggle for the Indian 
working people began, which involved efforts to avert at- 
tempts by monopoly elements among the national bourgeoisie 
to ally themselves more closely with foreign capital and the 
imperialist camp and to reconsider India's internal economic 

and foreign policies. ,. . T 

The state sector in the Indian economy is developing in 
difficult conditions. The working masses strive to direct the 
spearhead of state-capitalist policy against foreign and local 
monopolies. However, the Indian state while stepping up its 
control in the economic sphere mainly by setting up and 
developing large-scale state enterprise with the Mpoftk 
people s means, only in recent years has dared to embark on 
wide-scale nationalisation of foreign monopoly pr^f 
This not only illustrates the class character of this state 
economic control but also the certain degree of influence 
enjoyed by monopoly associations which have succeeded m 
holding back the nationalisation policy originally announced 
by the' Indian National Congress as far back ^ the l.)30s. 

The consolidation of the state-capitahst sector has made 
it clear to the Indian monopolies that at the given period 
it is impossible to count on any open transfer of state 
enterprises to private hands. This compels them actively to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions in an attempt to turn 
the state's internal economic situation to their own interests. 
Certain basic trends are to be observed in this adaptation 

^Tifview of the fact that the enterprises of the Indian monop- 
olies have attained a relatively low level of development, 
when it comes to technical equipment and 
ity, these enterprises attempt to enhance their lole i n the 
economy of the country and make themselves more compet- 
itive wfth the help of large state credits and advantageous 
orders. The monopolies in Department I have succeeded in 
having prices on ferrous metals and the major items produced 
from such metals raised. Technical re-equipment and inten- 
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siHcation of labour are carried out by the monopolies on 
the basis of the official government policy of industrial peace, 
which, however, does not rule out the suppression of the 
workers' strike struggle. This helps to ensure a high level 
of accumulation. The state up until the last few years used 
to oblige the monopolies in such matters. 

In so far as the rapid growth of large-scale private-capi- 
talist industry requires the expansion of imports of equip- 
ment and certain types of raw materials, the monopolies 
strive to increase their share in the import of these commod- 
ities and hence to redistribute the desperately short supply 
of foreign currency. As a rule, they achieve their goal even 
if this involves detriment to the national interest. This was 
made easier by the so-called "import liberalisation" policy 
pursued by the proteges of the monopolies in the Finance- 
Ministry. 

Official circles made known their approval of the collab- 
oration of big local and foreign monopoly capital for joint 
enterprise allowing not only 49 per cent of the shares to be 
placed at the disposal of foreign capital (as had been the 
case earlier) but even 51 per cent. Encouragement for the 
financing of large-scale Indian enterprises by foreign pri- 
vate and international finance organisations (mainly Ameri- 
can) was widespread and payments on such loans made to 
the monopolies were guaranteed by the state. 

Despite the state policy of control and limitation of private- 
capitalist enterprise in the key branches of industry, large 
private firms were penetrating such branches as metallurgy, 
ship-building, aluminium extraction and mechanical engi- 
neering to a far wider extent than officially permitted. 

In recent years (1960) foreign companies have succeeded 
in penetrating those branches of industry which were for- 
merly out of bounds for them, and what is more, this often 
takes place with the knowledge of the official bodies. 

Big capital succeeds in concealing from the taxation au- 
thorities large sums of its continually growing profits and thus 
depriving the state budget of important revenue which by 
law it is obliged to hand over to the state. The monopolies 
have set up a black market which operates in violation of 
the rules of government control; no effective measures to 
combat this phenomenon have been introduced. 
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Representatives of monopoly capital endeavour to utilise 
state investment in their own interests. To this end trom time 
to time they advocate the quotation and sale of shares issued 
by state enterprises at the stock exchanges hoping that by 
buying these up they will be in a position to penetrate state 
enterprises and gradually to transfer state property 
to private hands. So far they have not had any success in 
this line. Big capital demands that large numbers of busi- 
nessmen should be taken on to manage state enterprises, hop- 
ing in this way to place the state sector under its control. 
Representatives of big capital press for funds from the State 
budget to be spent above all on building power systems, rail- 
ways, motor roads, communications facilities, portSj irriga- 
tion systems and developing other service or so-called in- 
frastructure branches of the economy, as opposed to expand- 
ing state-owned industry by building more factories: all this 
effort is aimed at providing big capital with state orders 
while at the same time opening up new possibilities lor its 

own industrial expansion. ■ • • *u 

The monopolist upper crust withm the bourgeoisie is mak- 
ing every effort to bring about a change in India s foreign 
policy calling for closer ties with the imperialist powers. 
Indian monopolists are endeavouring on this basis to secure 
a permanent and large inflow of aid from the capitalist 
states. They are in favour of curtailing the mam plan tar- 
rets, particularly in relation to the construction ot state- 
owned factories so as in this way to enlarge the scope for 
their own activities in industry and those of foreign investors. 
At the same time the monopolists demand that the govern- 
ment should abandon all agrarian transformations and 
replace any reform policy by simply increasing agricultural 
production by setting up large farms run on capitalist lines. 
Representatives of monopoly capital also advocate a reduc- 
tion in economic ties with the countries of the socialist com- 
munity and press instead for an extension of such tics with 
the imperialist states. For example, the programme ot the 
Right-wing reactionary Swatantra party is directed against 
the basic interests of the Indian people and, as the 1971 
election campaign was to show, is unacceptable to the patri- 
otic non-monopolist strata of the bourgeoisie. 

Persistently pursuing these policies the monopoly bour. 
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geoisie is obliged to lake into account the fact that opposition 
to state plans that enjoy the support of progressive forces is 
a difficult undertaking fraught with risks. This leads the 
monopoly bourgeoisie deliberately to exaggerate the difficul- 
ties connected with implementation of these plans so as to 
facilitate the propaganda of their own anti-popular economic 
policy. Representatives of this bourgeoisie try to prove that 
not they, but the progressive forces (including the Commu- 
nist Party) are impeding the carrying out of state plans. It 
is not by chance that while attacking the policy of speeded 
up construction of state industry the monopoly bourgeoisie 
demands at the same time that measures be introduced to 
restrict the activities of the Communist Party. 

Thus, the Indian monopoly bourgeoisie makes every effort 
to lend state capitalism in that country, which at the present 
time is carrying out progressive and to a certain extent 
national functions, reactionary, anti-popular traits, turning it 
into a means of intensifying exploitation of the working 
people, a means by which the bourgeoisie can exercise its 
control over medium- and small-scale private-capitalist enter- 
prise, and hence into one of its sources of increased accumu- 
lation. It is with this end in mind that the monopoly bour- 
geoisie energetically aspires to winning over to its side the 
prominent members of the government apparatus known to 
entertain reactionary sympathies, to create a stratum of privi- 
leged bureaucrats loyal to its cause and make use of Right- 
wing socialists and disillusioned politicians so as through 
them to penetrate parliament, the ministries and state gov- 
ernments. 

When assessing the large monopoly groups within the In- 
dian bourgeoisie and the fierce struggle going on between 
them it should not be forgotten that within that bourgeoisie, 
national and caste differences still make themselves very 
clearly felt and likewise the acute contradictions stemming 
from these which come to the fore whenever any particular 
group, or a number of same, try to achieve a dominant posi- 
tion in some sphere of capitalist dealings, to obtain privi- 
leges in access to currency, raw material or finance resources, 
etc. 

State capitalism in India has not smoothed over the con- 
tradictions inherent in capitalism as such, but rather served 
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to intensify them. On an enormous scale and within a short 
period state capitalism has advanced the process of capitalist 
socialisation of production. Large-scale inter-branch dispro- 
portions have grown up, the unevenness o£ economic develop- 
ment in the various states has become more marked and also 
that between various strata of private-capitalist entrepre- 
neurs. Throughout the country monopolistic tendencies m the 
economy have grown more marked and reached a dangerous 
level Their development, accompanied as it is by the giad- 
ual increase of ties between the monopolies and state capi- 
talism, and the monopolies and the state apparatus and 
foreign capital, to which the parties of the Left have drawn 
attention, naturally goad on the masses to intensify he. 
struggle against these tendencies on the basis of a bioad 
coalition of the anti-monopoly forces. 

The young independent states that are advancing along 
the capitalist path, despite assertions by bourgeois economists 
and sociologists to this effect, are not supra-class states. Ihe> 
do not come forward in the capacity ol some cntrepreneui 
or other acting in the interests of the people as a whole 
regardless of the interests of the ruling class. 1 he Production 
and economic functions which the state is ^ obliged 1 to take 
upon itself of course neither serve to make it a welfare 
state". The state tries to control and regulate the country s 
economy above all in tune with the interests of A***^ 
bourgeoisie that is anxious to consolidate its dommat on. 
Even when the state is carrying out tasks of na ton-Wide sig- 
nificance, it remains a state representing the class m power 
reproducing the political and economic domination ol the 
bourgeoisie and performing the functions of a collective in- 
dustrial capitalist. As the state is called upon to expand and 
hrtensify its economic activities and set up new branches o 
large-scale industry in an economically ^developed 
country it starts to figure as an official representative ol 
capitalist society obliged to take upon itself the supervision 

of production. . erfhme 

The nature of bour S eoi S property m India or , i any o t u 
capitalist developing country is not altered by the tart that 
'talc Subject* to its control, by means of soc.ahsation or 
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new capital investment, a considerable pari of the coun- 
try's industrial production. However, when considering the 
socialisation of production in this or that particular state it 
is essential to make a detailed analysis ol the concrete con- 
ditions in which this process takes place, the aims to which 
it aspires and the character of the given state. In their capac- 
ity of collective capitalist standing over against the working 
class, the various forms of state capitalism are very much 
the same, they do not differ from each other as far as their 
basic nature is concerned. The differences between them at 
the present time are shaped by differences in the forms and 
methods of the policies pursued by the various bourgeois 
states. Only a detailed historical analysis makes it possible 
to arrive at a correct understanding of the character of the 
present-day anti-imperialist state capitalism in some of the 
developing countries and the way in which it differs from 
imperialist state-monopoly capitalism to be found in the 
United States or the countries of Western Europe. An analy- 
sis of this kind differs radically from the erroneous evalua- 
tion of state capitalism in economically weak countries reached 
on the basis of inviting historical analogies with Japan 
after the Mciji revolution, pre-Bismarck Germany, tsarist 
Russia and even with etatism in Kemal Turkey, Detailed 
historical analysis of modern state capitalism in the countries 
of the East should be based on considerations of the forms, 
conditions and objectives of state-capitalist development and, 
most important ol all, it should take into account the dil- 
icrences in these countries' attitudes towards imperialism. 

The attitude to the imperialists, as experience has shown, 
provides an important and reliable criterion for defining how 
progressive state capitalism is in the developing countries. 
The fact that this state capitalism serves to develop productive 
forces is not the decisive criterion of its progressive nature. 
The question that must be asked is whether state capitalism 
develops these productive forces on a national anti-imperial- 
ist, anti-colonialist basis, thus consolidating the country's 
national independence, or whether the development of state 
capitalism proceeds not so much on a national as on a pro- 
imperialist basis: that is precisely the way to define the most 
important criterion for the progressive nature of state 
capitalism in any of the developing countries. 
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It is not enough to see the main contradiction in the 
modern developing countries as nothing more than the con- 
tradiction between their technical and economic back- 
wardness on the one hand and the requirements in industrial 
and agricultural development on the other. It is clear that 
not every type of development of the productive forces in 
these countries should be regarded as progressive regardless 
of how it is introduced and its possible consequences. Unc 
of the major contradictions in the developing countries 
remains that between these countries and imperialism, foreign 
capital which continues to represent the main force interested 
in preserving the economic backwardness of these countries, 
or in permanently holding back the surmounting oi this 
backwardness. As a result, the extent to which state capital- 
ism can be regarded as progressive or not m these countries 
depends not merely on the fact that it develops the countries 
productive forces but also on whether or not it does this on 
national basis, thus reducing economic dependence on foreign 
capital, on imperialism. , 

State capitalism in India (as in the other countries advanc- 
ing alongside her) at the present period can be regarded as 
state capitalism of a special kind. Its specific nature consists 
in the following: 

1. State capitalism is developing in economically less 
developed agrarian countries at a period when the world 
socialist system already exists and is going from strength to 
strength, after the collapse of imperialism s colonial system, 
and when the balance of power between imperialism and 
socialism has changed decisively in favour of socialism 1 he 
growth of progressive forces throughout the whole world, the 
exacerbation of the class struggle as regards the choice oi 
paths of development clearly rule out the possibility that this 
sort of state capitalism might follow the path which state 
capitalism took when it appeared in the 19th century m 
Japan, Germany, Russia and other countries. 

2 State capitalism has inherited material means ol pro- 
duction that earlier belonged to an imperialist state and were 
then transferred to new independent states as a result oi the 
victory of the national liberation movement Now its produc- 
tion basis is expanding mainly thanks to the state s capita 
construction and partly thanks to the national.sation oi 
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private-capitalist enterprises in certain branches of the 
economy. 

3. State capitalism in India and similar countries at the 
present period bears an anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist 
character and is aimed at defending and consolidating po- 
litical independence and attaining economic independence by 
means of industrialisation on a national basis. (This factor is 
tiie most important of all.) 

4. State capitalism grew up in response to the need for 
accelerated elimination of technical and economic backward- 
ness in those countries which in the recent past were colonies. 

5. Since state capitalism neither in the past when it came 
into being nor at the present time resembles state-monopoly 
capitalism of the American or West European variety, at the 
present stage of development it is more or less successtully 
accomplishing a number of state, nation-wide tasks. 

6. Anti- imperialist and anti-colonialist states promoting 
state-capitalist development are pursuing a peace-loving 
foreign policy and as a rule are not members of any aggres- 
sive military-political blocs. 

7. In the light of recent changes in the alignment of class 
and political forces, the assumption of power by national 
democrats in a number of developing countries, who have 
opted for a socialist course and are thus following the non- 
capitalist patli of development (Syria, Somalia, Algeria, 
Guinea, the People's Republic of the Congo, Burma, etc.), the 
anti-imperialist state sector is coming to provide a vital 
springboard for a qualitatively new stage of development, it 
is evolving as an anti-capitalist state sector. 

Such are the features of state capitalism in the developing 
countries and the prospects for its future evolution. 



Western economists display keen interest in state enter- 
prise in the developing countries. This can be explained by 
the fact that state enterprise in certain of these countries that 
are pursuing a consistent anti-imperialist policy provides con- 
ditions for economic independence. In a number of countries 
considerable progress has been achieved in the development 
of state-run industry. This disturbs the foreign monopolies. 
For perfectly understandable reasons they ''defend" private 
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enterprise, reckoning that in these countries it will provide a 
powerful source of support for capitalist development as the 
only possible path of economic development ^in ^ er ^- 

For example, the American economist Willred Mallen- 
baum declared that government programmes in the less 
developed countries must concentrate their attention on the 
less important tasks and "discourage to some extent die popu- 
lar emphasis upon the traditional symbols ot mdustriahsation 
(i.e., renounce attempts to build up heavy industry). Ihe 
prominent British Keynesian economist A. H. Hanson main- 
tains in connection with the role of the state in economically 
less developed countries that 'although, m the early stages 
government may have to take very strong and wide-ranging 
initiatives" in industrial development, later m the course of 
that development "it will progressively withdraw horn dnect 
participation in one field after another as priva e cntcmnse 
becomes more and more capable of taking the stiain . Han 
son considers that once the state has decided to }^f G in 
various branches of industrial enterprise this mterferenc 
should be confined to the narrowest limits possible and so as 
to make sure that its activities prove favourable ioi the 
private sector. Another British economist A. J. Youngson m 
his book Possibilities of Economic Progress advises that the 
governments of such countries should not become carried 
away with the construction of large industrial projects and 
of course not go in for any concrete planning but simply 
create the best possible conditions to attract local and foreign 
private investment. . , , 

At many forums for industrialists and economists that have 
been held in India and other countries in recent years lively 
debate I usually takes place in connection with Problems of 
management of those state enterprises that have already been 
built and nut into operation. Material recording such debate 
slmws thai in Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand and other 



* Wilfred Mallenbaum, "The Asian Economic Potptiar, ^ "'^ 
Put J World Leadership 7hc Annals of the Amencan Academy of 

d m A^T'Youngson, Possibilities of Economic Progress, Cambridge 

University Press, 1959, pp. 30S-21. 
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countries a policy of selling state enterprises to private capital 
is now being pursued, under the pretext that the enterprises 
are not profitable enough or even temporarily working at a 
loss. Phenomena of this kind are not observed in India, 
Egypt, Syria, Algeria, Burma, Iraq and several other coun- 
tries. The state sector here at the present stage continues to 
gain ground. This serves to rellect one particular aspect of 
the class struggle. 

The working class and progressive forces support the 
development of state enterprise, for it really does serve to 
curtail the sphere of private-capitalist enterprise, both of the 
local and foreign variety. It reduces these countries 1 economic 
dependence on foreign capital, rules out or narrows down 
opportunities for its penetration in the all-important indus- 
tries in Department I. The working people, patriotic and 
democratic circles come out in favour of the development of 
state enterprise, because it, more than any other, is made 
subject to state control, inspection and guidance through the 
institutions of bourgeois democracy. The working class 
upholds the development of the state sector for it is interested 
in promoting the setting up of large-scale, concentrated 
industry. The development of state enterprise is better suited 
than all other methods within the framework of bourgeois 
development to create the material prerequisites of socialism. 

The state sector is viewed as equally vital by the urban 
petty bourgeoisie, urban and rural artisans. These strata have 
need of credit facilities provided by the state for the promo- 
tion of small-scale production, of government orders, ot co- 
operative transactions on a joint basis with state enterprise 
and finally maximum growth of employment provided by 
government construction projects and state enterprise. The 
growth of big private capital particularly in the industries ol 
Department II often ruins the petty producer, who in his 
turn is more often than not active in precisely this category 
of industry. Big private capital not only fails to improve 
levels of employment for the petty-bourgeois strata in town 
or country, but on the contrary its very existence promotes 
their impoverishment. 

The middle industrial bourgeoisie — the largest section ol 
the national bourgeoisie — serves as the vehicle for the idea of 
free enterprise. Constantly aware of the threat from foreign 
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monopolies, and in a number of countries that stemming 
from local monopolies as well, it naturally regards these 
monopolies as its enemies, in so far as it is unable, however 
hard it might try, to raise itself up to the level of big capital 
that threatens to ruin and absorb it. For this reason the mid- 
dle bourgeoisie is not opposed to the state sector. At the same 
lime, fearing possible loss of its independence, it sometimes 
expresses grave dissatisfaction with strict state regulation and 
interference in the activities of the private-capitalist sector. 
However wide the vacillations of the middle industrial bour- 
geoisie may be, at the present period it tends to support the 
development of state enterprise rather than local and foreign 
private monopolies. True to the nationalistic and patriotic 
traditions of its class and at the same time wary of the pro- 
letariat which supports state enterprise, the middle indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, in this respect as well, is prone to two- 
faced behaviour and vacillations typical of the class of which 
it forms the nucleus. However, its vacillations are to a certain 
extent held in check by the policy of state control over foreign 
and local monopolies. 

Foreign monopolies are rabid enemies of state enterprise 
in industry, although they usually attempt to conceal this. 
They persistently demand that the state should only concern 
itself with building up the infrastructure. The local monop- 
olies strive to turn the state sector into their own stronghold, 
a means of monopoly exploitation of the people by 
wresting the state sector from under the control of bourgeois- 
democratic institutions and gradually, by various subtle 
means, subordinating it to their own ends making wide use 
for this purpose of corruption tactics which in many coun- 
tries have come to represent a major threat to national 
interests. During the first stages of the struggle to gam con- 
trol of the state sector local monopolies sometimes do not 
demand that state enterprises should be sold, but merely 
insist that businessmen should be taken on to run these enter- 
prises or that some of the shares of these state enterprises be 
quoted at stock exchanges so as initially to turn them into 
mixed companies. Then the monopolies' demands increase, till 
they end up by calling for the complete transfer of state enter- 
prises to private hands. "Without adopting the unpopular stance 
of complete rejection of the need to develop state enterprise 
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the local monopolies, supported in this by their foreign coun- 
terparts, try to cultivate within the milieu of the national 
bourgeoisie reactionary, anti-national tendencies and, togeth- 
er with the foreign monopolies, demand that state initiative 
should be limited to the sphere of the infrastructure. This 
policy plays into the hands of foreign capital in that it serves 
to undermine the national bourgeoisie as a whole. 

The consistent development of state capitalism, including 
the nationalisation of foreign property, creates an economic 
basis for the emergence and consolidation of the independent 
national bourgeois state. 



PLANNING 



Economic planning is a subject that attracts wide attention 
The urge to make use of experience in planning and the 
practical aspects of economic construction amassed m the 
USSR and other socialist countries so as to overcome oi i, 
inequitable economic ties that trammel the economy and to 
free the newly independent countries from the gnm heritage 

of M£ ffir?i, >t: 

trialisation did not figure as the decisive element ,n he 
state's economic policy. This was indeed a 
and meant that pride of place inevitably went to m -vatx 
industrial investment. Some Indian economists (I Wadra, 
K. Merchant, K. Vakil, M. Saha criticised this First Five- 
Year Plan in rather sharp terms for being too limited^ borne 
of their criticism was of a highly radical nature and he 
demands for planning based on higher rates of 
development (increased investment, improved living stan 
dards fo" the masses, etc.) undoubtedly reflected what we 
then obicctively the country's most vital economic lequue^ 
ints Ce^less, their criticism was frequently based on 
u e unrealistic assumption that cpmpreh^ve ^f^d 
state economic planning was possible side by side w a 
visual preservation of the leading role of private capital m 

in CHtid'sm of this kind would seem to stem from the Keynes- 
to^e^^^ntrolled" and "planned" capitalism of an 
opportunity for setting up in India and other developing 
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countries embarking on industrialisation "popular" or 
"democratic" capitalism free from all evils. In fact such an 
opportunity did not arise in those very places where this and 
similar theories were first put forward. 

Of course, the adoption of the principle of emphasis on the 
development of heavy industry during the period covered by 
India's Second Five- Year Plan and its subsequent implemen- 
tation in the five-year plans that followed were highly pro- 
gressive developments. This is a vital condition for the 
consolidation of the economic independence of a large, dense- 
ly populated country with a big internal market. Soviet 
economists can derive tremendous satisfaction from the fact 
that this principle prevailed in India's economic policy and 
was generally accepted by the economists of the develop- 
ing countries. This reflects the influence of the experience in 
economic development gleaned by the socialist countries and 
represents a major triumph for it, a triumph whose sig- 
nificance extends far beyond considerations of a purely 
economic nature. The fact that the experience of socialist 
planning in the USSR and other socialist countries has con- 
stantly indicated, and provided historical confirmation for, 
the need for India and the countries recently liberated from 
colonialism to rely on state capitalism, rather than private 
capitalism, for industrialisation also testifies to recognition 
of the advantages peculiar to the state sector and centralised 
planning. 

That such recognition is widespread is borne out by the 
fact that all genuinely patriotic forces, ranging from demo- 
cratic opposition parties to ruling parties, support the devel- 
opment of the state sector in India and the majority of the 
developing countries, despite considerable differences in their 
basic stands and views with regard to methods for achieving 
industrialisation, and the targets which it should be geared 
towards. 

Another fact worth noting is that the majority of econo- 
mists now subscribe to the principle of planning all basic 
indices not only in terms of value, but— and this is extremely 
important — in terms of physical dimensions making use ol 
the balance of payments method to the fullest extent possible. 
This places the whole system of planning on a more stable 
footing. It is no exaggeration to say that fundamentally new 
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dements in these five-year plans were a result of the in- 
duce of the impressive experience in socialist economic 

Sit amassed in the USSR and other socialist eoun- 
: Remaining within the system of the 
Tndia and similar countries were of course unable to iakc 
ove the most important thing of all from the socra is 
countries namely, experience in the creation and utilisat on 
of mSl Sees of industrial ^^^^^ 
alisation in their class aspect, smcc these itffcta tesul :af a 
socialist revolution in property relations and theiefore unac- 
ceptable to the national bourgeoisie. Mnrxi(;t <. trv to 

Some economists in their polemics with Maixists try to 
deny the leading role of the nation state in a country s 
economic progress. Yet it is common knowledge th a m cveiy 
kdepS country in the East the state "W^*™?* 
to nlav an ever increasing role m economic life m view Ot 
he obiecdve need to consolidate national political and 
economic independence. The considerable i^k of the s ate 
and in particular, of its expenditure (current and capital in 
Ross product of the developing countries is clear from 

he foUowing hgures* relating to 1969 (m percentages): 



Developed capital- 
ist countries 


Developing and non-capitalist countries 


Britain . , - 


32 


Libya . 


. .37 Zambia . 


. 25 Malaysia . . 


. 35 


FRG . . . ■ 


32 


Egypt 


. .30 Zaire . . 


. 25 Sri Lanka . 


.32 


USA . . ■ 


30 


Iran . 


. . 30 Senegal . 


. 20 India . . . 


.28 


France . . . 


29 


Moroccr 


. . 29 Ghana 


. 15 Pakistan . 


.20.5 


Italy . . - • 


25 


Tunisia 


. . 25 Nigeria . 


. t4 Burma . . 


, 20 


Japan . . . 


1G 


Algeria 


. .23 


Indonesia . 


. 12.5 






Syria 


. . 20 


Thailand 


. 17 






Sudan 


. , . 19 


Philippines 


, 12 



A . aP t„ as the end of the last century Lenin wrote: "The 
state is "y no m fans something inert; it always acts, and acts 
very one, ^etically, always actively and never passively. The 
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crux of the matter lies in which direction it acts as it combats 
economic backwardness — towards making the economy in- 
dependent or gradually subordinating it to foreign capital. 
It would be wrong to call this or that country progressive on 
the grounds that its economic policy is aimed at creating new 
productive forces and nothing more. That would not be 
enough. It is clearly essential to determine whether this 
economic policy will involve at the same time a gradual 
elimination of the country's dependence on foreign capital, 
in other words, whether the state's economic policy is anti- 
colonialist, anti-imperialist or not. There is no doubt that the 
assimilation of the experience of planning in the socialist 
countries serves to strengthen those forces in the developing 
countries which are fighting to achieve the implementation of 
precisely such a policy. 

By introducing economic planning into the state economy 
and exercising control over the private sector, the state (the 
political organisation of the ruling class) is in a position to 
curtail the harmful processes that stem from the anarchic 
conditions of capitalist production and the machinations of 
foreign capitai in the country's economy and foreign trade. 
Of course, every state within the framework of the world 
capitalist system is capable of avoiding neither the crises 
nor the fundamental contradictions peculiar to the capitalist 
mode of production. Nor is it able to tackle economic plan- 
ning as a single economic complex. However, experience 
shows that when it comes to remodelling a backward econo- 
my on an independent state basis, the state can successfully 
accelerate this process and in a variety of ways promote it. 
It can also put a brake on the colonialist tendencies of foreign 
capital. 

Bourgeois economists in India and other ^ developing 
countries refer to their state as "the welfare state", maintain- 
ing that it shows concern for the nation as a whole and 
promotes the interests of all citizens on an equal basis. 
Assessing on their merits the tremendous and really progres- 
sive efforts directed against economic backwardness and 
economic dependence on foreign capital, it is, however, im- 
possible to ignore the limitations and vacillations typical of 
bourgeois economists in the implementation of industrialisa- 
tion policy on a national and primarily state basis. 
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A certain category of economists are wont to borrow 
elements from the socialist countries' experience in economic 
planning while endeavouring to utilise modern bourgeois, 
especially Keynesian, theories in their economic research and 
practice. Keynes' assertion that sufficiently wide socialisation 
of investment is the only way of securing an approximation 
to full employment, although this ought not to exclude all 
kinds of compromises and forms of collaboration between the 
state and private enterprise, has been widely delibeiated in 
the developing countries. The main factor which attracts 
bourgeois economists to Keynesian economics is the illusion 
that the application of this theory in an economically under- 
developed state provides a basis for the fight lor lull 
employment. Marxism, they contend, provides no recipes ior 
avoiding chronic unemployment. They succumb to the temp- 
tation to explain (in a way that at first glance appears simple 
and intelligible) the most painful social problem in taese 
countrics-thc colossal underemployment among the rural 
population and the growing unemployment m the towns-by 
insufficient market demand which in its turn stems Irom 
insufficient personal spending and investment on the part ol 
private citizens and the state. The colonial past appears to 
bear out this conclusion, for it really did go hand m hand 
with the colonialists' plunder and export of the country s 

national resources. . . A,^G»iW 

According to the Keynesian view, in order to produce tullei 
employment it is sufficient to increase state investment, even 
at the cost of tremendous increases m indirect taxation and 
also by way of loans and inflation, the assumption being that 
this will provide new revenue and hence new demand. I he 
backward economy suffers from a chronic lack ol invest- 
ments—not those from which the revenue is exported or squan- 
dered in parasitic consumption, and which ultimately end 
to impoverish the country, but those, the revenue from which 
remains in the country, stimulates popular consumption and 
by giving rise to new demand increases employment W om 
the Keynesian point of view a rise in employment at any 
price— even if it involves increasing investment by intensi- 
fying capitalist and semi-feudal exploitation of the masses 
reducing their real consumption and their share in the social 
procS-is always the main factor in the state s economic 
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policy. It is not difficult to explain this set of views. Bour- 
geois economists themselves argue that employment is the 
precondition of class peace and therefore all classes have a 
vested interest in keeping employment up. They maintain 
that only employment can bring about a "welfare state". 

Among some economists, in India for instance, Keynes" 
ideas enjoy special popularity for the reason that they insist 
on the need to solve the problem of employment by introduc- 
ing hand looms and spinning-wheels throughout the country, 
The living standards of the popular masses are of little in- 
terest to these economists and still less so, of course, is the 
question of redistribution of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. For them the contradictions of economic development 
arc easily overcome, since in a country with a population of 
500 million even a small increase in per capita consumption 
creates what at first glance appear to be limitless prospects 
for market expansion and effective demand. They consider 
that herein lies the opportunity for crisis-free economic 
development through practical implementation of Keynes' 
theories. These people choose to totally ignore the basic social 
contradictions. 

Finally, some economists sec Kcynesian theory as a new 
revelation in that its cornerstone is constant government 
intervention in the investment process and it objectively 
corresponds to the demands of the present period of indus- 
trialisation in the majority of the developing countries pur- 
suing a bourgeois course. 

"Radical" Kcynesian theory, involving criticism of the 
contradictions inherent in capitalism, recognition of the 
shortcomings of classical 19th-century private capitalism, a 
reformist demand for Its rcvitalisation in the spirit of "pro- 
gressive'* or "popular" capitalism allegedly striving after 
peace, and illusions of "welfare", is perfectly acceptable to 
local big business and its monopoly or semi-monopoly asso- 
ciations. The aim of big capital is to establish its hold over 
state enterprise and Keynes' economic theories promote the 
attainment of this goal. According to these theories, the most 
reliable state-capitalist methods for solving problems of 
accumulation essential for the setting up of Department 1 
industry, i.e., production of producer goods, are financing by 
way of loans and colossal, constantly mounting indirect 
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taxation. This method of accumulation is used, for example, 
in India— an enormous, economically weak country, where 
the share of industry is not great, while the local bourgeoisie, 
let alone the owners of foreign capital, are highly reluctant 
to let their accumulation be frozen over long periods m the 
construction of "non-profitable" branches of heavy industry 
Its application is possible here because the country is not yet 
dominated by finance capital and the attendant state-mili- 
tarist policy— the main devourer of funds provided by loans. 
Yet in the conditions obtaining in India and many other 
developing countries this method is gradually becoming an 
object of class contradictions. Thus, as they follow m Keynes 
footsteps, bourgeois economists assume that the financing of 
industrial development and industrialisation can be carried 
out by maximum tightening of the taxation screws and sys- 
tematic floating of loans. In their opinion this provides a 
constant stimulus for investment and leads to a rise m 
employment. 

Hundreds of articles in economic journals are devoted to 
Keynes' "multiplier" theory, expressing the dependence oi 
growth in employment on growth in investment. It is not 
difficult to understand the popularity Keynes theories enjoy 
in India, for example, where, owing to backward productive 
forces, the total or partial lack of employment for over sixty 
million people was and remains the most serious social 
problem facing the country. ... 

The interests shown by the national bourgeoisie m 
Kcynesian theory can be explained by various other factors. 
First, it creates the illusion of socialist transformations on the 
basis of so-called "limited", "democratic" capitalism, of a 
"planned mixed" economy; secondly, it confers a decisive 
voice in economic transformations on the bourgeois state, 
presenting it in the capacity of an economic leader and ser- 
vant of society; thirdly, despite the growth of state capitalism 
it secures firm positions in the economy for private capital 
and local monopolies. 

Bourgeois economics exerts a considerable mlluence upon 
economic practice. For this reason the implications of this 
question extend far beyond the confines of pure theory. 

Soviet economists make a careful study of the works put 
out by the economists of the developing countries. I hey note 
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with satisfaction that a number of leading economists (viz. 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, Professor V. B. Singh and the 
recently deceased chief of India's Planning Commission 
Professor Gadgil) arrive at a negative assessment of the role 
of Keyncsian economic theory in the solution of problems of 
industrialisation facing India and the other developing coun- 
tries. 

Marxist economists appreciate that socialist experience in 
solving the question of sources of accumulation through 
complete elimination of the private-capitalist and semi-feudal 
parasitic appropriation of the social product is unacceptable 
to bourgeois economists both as regards its methods and its 
very essence. Yet at the same time it is undeniable that when 
it comes to concrete technical and economic norms for the 
development of industry, transport, communications and 
agriculture, when it comes to proportional planning of 
several branches of the economy and the use of the balance 
method, ensuring the most effective capital investment and 
the practical aspects of socialisation, planning experts, 
economists and programmers in India and other developing 
countries can glean from the experience of socialist construc- 
tion amassed in the Soviet Union and other countries of the 
socialist system a wealth of theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge such as they cannot find in any Western country. 

There is no doubt that practical experience in the construc- 
tion of an independent national economy will show on many 
further occasions the depth, viability, advantage and enor- 
mous cognitive value of the experience in planning and 
economic development in the socialist countries and thus 
demonstrate the superiority of that experience over all 
"ultra-modern" bourgeois economic theories. 



ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE: PRIORITY GOAL 
OF THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT 



The present world situation is characterised by the 
emergence and development of a large number of young 
sovereign states that have broken away from the imperialist 
colonial system but not become part of the world socialist 
system. The majority of these countries have not yet broken 
free from the world capitalist economy, although occupying 
a rather special position within it. All of them have an un- 
derdeveloped industry, are economically dependent on the 
foreign monopolies, suffer from a one-sided economy; they 
possess a multiple socio-economic structure, with a predomi- 
nantly small-commodity, partly natural peasant economy, 
semi-feudal or capitalist-landowner patterns of landowner- 
ship persisting more or less intact. 

The developing countries, by virtue of the diversity ol 
their economic and political development, history and 
national features, do not present a uniform picture. They can 
be divided into three main groups according to the degree 
to which they have succeeded in breaking free from the 
imperialist system. First, there are the countries following a 
capitalist path of development but which are not members 
of aggressive military-political blocs, sovereign states which 
have won and are now consolidating their political indepen- 
dence and are striving to assert their economic independence 
(India, Sri Lanka, etc.). Second come states that are nominally 
independent but associated with aggressive military blocs 
and thus have limited scope for pursuing an independent 
foreign and internal policy (Thailand, South Vietnam, South 
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Korea, etc.), states with anti-democratic reactionary regimes. 
The third group consists of approximately fifteen Asian and 
African countries that have opted for socialism and are 
pursuing a consistent anti -imperialist policy and introducing 
radical 'socio-economic changes in the interest of the people. 

In the countries of the first group the national liberation 
movement was headed by the national bourgeoisie. However, 
the proletariat in these countries is developing apace. Along 
with the growth in numbers it takes on the features 01 an ex- 
perienced industrial proletariat and is coming more and more 
to represent an independent revolutionary force. The work- 
ing class and peasantry are waging a struggle to ensure that 
bourgeois-democratic reforms are carried to completion, ilic 
proletariat, being the most consistent revolutionary force in 
these countries/ supports the national bourgeoisie when it 
tackles progressive tasks of national importance. At the same 
time it opposes the national bourgeoisie's tendency to collab- 
orate with and make concessions to foreign capital and the 
landowners, and all attempts to violate and restrict demo- 
cratic freedoms. Upholding and supporting the ideology ol 
proletarian internationalism, the progressive strata within the 
working class in these countries oppose bourgeois ideology, 
knowing all too well that in the final analysis the national 
bourgeoisie will be pursuing its own class goals that differ 
radically from those of the working people. 

In the states of the second group the proletariat is com- 
paratively weak. Nor is there as yet any strong nationa 
bourgeoisie. The ruling circles, consisting in the main ol 
representatives of the commercial or compradore bourgeoisie, 
are closely associated with the feudal-landowning elements 
and as a rule follow in the footsteps of their imperialist 
allies. The progressive forces in these countries are pressing 
for a complete break with the aggressive military-political 
blocs, for driving out the imperialists and removing their 
henchmen from government bodies and the army, for rejec- 
tion of the aid "with strings" provided by the imperialists, 
elimination of oppression at the hands of the landowners and 
the granting of democratic freedoms. 

In the states of the third group the bourgeoisie has no 
monopoly of state power, which instead is exercised by 
national-democratic regimes representing a dictatorship ol a 
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broad bloc of the petty urban bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, 
the peasantry, the semi-proletariat and the working class. 
The national democrats have adopted a course winch in- 
volves a gradual breakaway from capitalism and re-onenta- 
tion in the direction of socialism. The progressive forces m 
these countries are fighting to expand the social support tor 
the democratic regimes, intensity socio-economic change and 
ensure that a consistent anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist 
course is followed. The Communist Parties while retaining 
their organisational and ideological independence, sup- 
port the progressive policies of the national-democratic 
regimes. . 

The essential feature that distinguishes the first and second 
groups of countries is their endeavour to achieve economic 
independence. The proletariat and the Marxist-Lenimst 
parties regard economic independence as the most vital pie- 
requisite for preserving national independence m the 
period when these countries are exposed to constant attempts 
on the part of the imperialist and anti-democratic forces to 
establish regimes that are politically dependent on imperial- 
ism, in a neo-colonialist form. The neo-colomalism practised 
by the imperialist powers is the main danger now lacing the 
newly liberated countries in the efforts to achieve complete 
independence. 



The socio-economic development of the young sovereign 
states is subject to a far greater degree than was the case 
in 19th-century Europe to the influence of the power ot the 
state, in whose hands large economic resources are now 
concentrated. The new nation states found themselves m 
command of these economic resources after the success! u 
completion of the anti-imperialist revolutions and as a result 
of the subsequent building up of a state sector m the economy. 
The ideologists of the national bourgeoisie, bearing m mind 
the anti-capitalist sympathies of the popular masses, advocate 
a "third" path, mid-way between capitalism and socialism. 
They maintain that capitalism is not suited to their country s 
conditions, but naturally balk at opting for genuine socialism. 
Many bourgeois leaders in the young nation states would 
like to find some sort of symbiosis of ' national capitalism 
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and national socialism" taking the form of a "co-operative 
community" type of society, for instance. 

Policies aimed at foisting private-capitalist enterprise on 
these countries as the main foundation for economic devel- 
opment find comparatively few supporters among the work- 
ing masses. Even ideologists from the Western capitalist 
world are obliged to recognise this. Professor Walter Z. 
Laqueur, well known among British Orientalists lor his 
double-dyed anti -communism, made the following interesting 
admission: "Capitalism in the Middle East is a synonym ot 
exploitation and imperialism. It has never been really tried, 
and the prospects for private enterprise as a basis of econom- 
ic development in the Middle East are far from ideal. Public 
opinion in the Middle East agrees that the initiative should 
come from the state, that a planned economy and some lorm 
of socialist regime are needed."* 

Many democratic and liberal leaders support this emphasis 
on the development of state economic initiative and co- 
operation, pointing out with good reason that private capital- 
ism is not equipped to put an end to the technical and 
economic backwardness found in these countries. 

Emphasis on the expansion of state ownership oi the 
means of production side by side with an increase in private- 
capitalist ownership, while the propertied classes retain then 
hold on the reins of power, and support for a "class peace 
between labour and capital are most common recommenda- 
tions put forward by bourgeois economists. As a result the 
bourgeoisie and the landowners in the first and second groups 
of countries themselves advance along a path of capitalist 
development and attempt to lead their peoples in their wake. 
However, the very fact that the more far-sighted represen- 
tatives of the ruling circles recognise the unpopularity and 
danger inherent in capitalist development shows that the 
prospects for the capitalist economy in Asia and Africa cause 
the ruling circles in many of the young independent states 
considerable alarm. f . 

The question as to the course of development to be fol- 
lowed is an issue of not merely theoretical but also practical 



* Walter Z. Laqueur, Tke Soviet Union and the Middle Eaat, Lon- 
don, 1959, p. 27S. 
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importance. The independent nation states of Asia and Africa 
cannot ignore the colossal experience in socialist construction 
amassed by a good number of both European and Asian peo- 
ples. They try to adopt some of their methods and technical 
and economic achievements to some extent, taking into account 
the fundamental differences between the political and 
economic structure of capitalist and socialist societies and 
specific national features. In order to create an independent 
national economy and raise the living standards of their 
peoples, these countries, although not part of the world 
socialist system, can make use of some of the latter s 
achievements. . * 

In a number of developing countries belonging to the lust 
and third groups foreign, and more recently local, capitalist 
ownership in the means of production has been subjected 
to nationalisation on a wide scale. The effectiveness and 
political expediency of this measure on a nation-wide scale 
requires little demonstration. In order to eliminate contra- 
dictions between the peasantry and the landowners parasitic 
feudal landownership is being restricted and in some parts 
of these countries ruled out altogether. Given the revolu- 
tionary mood of the popular masses and the growing demands 
put forward by the peasantry it is most probable thai 
further more far-reaching agrarian reforms will be intro- 
duced. . . 

The setting up of state factories, extractive industries, 
transport services, power and irrigation networks and the 
restriction and regulation of private-capitalist enterprise so 
as to boost an independent economy, efforts to hem in and 
even drive out foreign capital Irom vitally important 
branches of the economy and introduce elements of planning 
in the running of the state economy, the centralisation of accu- 
mulated funds in the hands of the state and their redistribu- 
tion with a view to consolidating economic independence, the 
development of co-operation in agriculture and crafts, etc.— 
all these measures are being adopted to varying degrees m 
many countries of the first group. There is no doubt that 
taken together they still do not signify an option for he 
socialist path of development, for private property still 
predominates in these countries and power is still in the 
hands of the exploiting classes. The above-mentioned 

34* 
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c Tonomic measures are only the material leaci-in to socialism 
m so far as state capitalism is an historical precursor ol 
socialist development. The progressive implications of these 
measures lie not only in their economic aspects but also in 
the fact that they serve to promote the consolidation ol 
anti-imperialist and democratic forces. 

As for measures of this kind, or still more sweeping ones, 
which are introduced in countries of the third group, since 
they are not governed by the national bourgeoisie, they are 
advancing in 'a socialist direction, along a non-capitalist path 
of development. 

Naturally, the implementation of measures of tins type 
arouses fierce opposition on the part of the reactionary classes 
and strata of society. For this reason the success of all new 
departures depends on whether the working class and 
peasantry are involved in their implementation or whether 
they remain measures introduced from above without the 
participation of the masses, and sometimes against their 
interests. In the latter case such measures tend to be ineffec- 
tive and sometimes do not even achieve the most modest 

flie final analysis the question of paths of development 
always boils down to a question of power and is thus decided 
by the outcome of the class struggle in a country The estab- 
lishment of the widest possible coalition of class forces, based 
on an alliance between the working class and peasantry and 
incorporating a significant section of the national middle 
bourgeoisie, able to come to grips with outstanding tasks ol 
the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution, is a sure 
means of achieving profound socio-economic changes, ihis 
is being appreciated more and more by the broad popular 
masses' It also explains why in several countries ol Asia and 
Africa a period of critical reappraisal of bourgeois ideological 
values is now under way, such as the theory advocating the 
establishment of a "welfare state" or the "co-operative com- 
munity". This progressive process is making particularly 
successful headway in those countries where a broad range 
of class forces is participating in it. 

Some bourgeois economists and politicians consider that 
the existence of a "mixed economy", i.e., a combination ol 
private and state enterprise, makes it possible gradually to 
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develop "socialist elements" in the economy, which, they would 
have us believe, will in the final analysis shape the "third 
path" of development. It is clear that this theory holds little 
water: its advocates approach the problem of paths of socio- 
economic development without taking into account class rela- 
tions, the class nature of power and the state. A "'mixed 
economy" in the developing states cannot on its own, in con- 
ditions of haphazard development, without the assumption 
of power by the national-democratic bloc that is opting for 
a non-capitalist path of development, automatically pave the 
way to socialist construction. In many developing countries 
there exist favourable conditions for a peaceful assumption ol 
power by the working people, but whether or not these op- 
portunities are taken depends not only on the working class 
and the strength of its alliance with the peasantry, the 
strength and influence of its Marxist-Leninist vanguard, but 
also on the behaviour of the bourgeoisie. 

The fundamentally new alignment of forces in the inter- 
national arena that is favourable to the socialist community 
also exerts a considerable influence on the paths of develop- 
ment chosen by the developing countries. The emergence of 
the world system of socialist states has radically altered the 
situation in foreign trade and international relations central 
to development prospects of the countries that have newly 
broken free from the bonds of colonial dependence. The all- 
embracing economic monopoly of foreign capital both inside 
these countries and, in particular, in their foreign trade has 
been undermined. Co-operation with the socialist countries 
lias done a good deal to strengthen the position of the devel- 
oping countries in the struggle to consolidate their political 
independence through progressive reconstruction of the na- 
tional economy. 

Various classes and parties put forward their recommen- 
dations as to the choice of paths for socio-economic develop- 
ment. Marxist -Leninist parties hold that the class struggle 
of the proletariat, the gradual rallying together of the peas- 
antry and other patriotic forces, the rapidly growing popu- 
larity of socialist ideas and the exposure of capitalist ideals 
are all paving the way for the emergence in the countries ol 
Asia and Africa of national-democratic stales. This was tjte 
forecast made al the International Meeting of Communist 
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and Workers' Parties held in Moscow in I960. Since then 
this forecast has been borne out on a number of occasions. 
The activities of these states have demonstrated that the non- 
capitalist path leads to a break with backwardness, poverty 
and economic dependence. 

In the developing countries some renovation of the econo- 
my and production relations is under way. It is being effected 
by national capital on an antagonistic class foundation, which 
is why the class struggle is becoming more intense m these 
countries. Since independence, in the countries of the lust 
and second groups productive forces have been growing at a 
rate much quicker than before, although involving great 
hardships for the popular masses, and capitalist production 
relations corresponding to these enlarged productive forces 
are asserting themselves. 

In the young independent states two groups developing 
side by side can be distinguished within the bourgeoisie. 
First there is the bourgeoisie that is working hand in glove 
With the other reactionary classes— the feudal elements still 
to be found in political and economic circles, compradore 
and monopoly elements, and foreign capital- Then there is 
the national bourgeoisie of patriotic mould which comes 
more and more consistently to oppose colonialism and 
feudalism. The Right wing of the bourgeoisie allies itself 
with the big landowners, is closely bound up with foreign 
capital and frequently supports not only the policies pi the 
former imperialist masters but also ot the neo-colonialists. 
in particular the United States. Its influence brings particu- 
lar hardship to the working people and endangers the cause 
of industrialisation and national independence. 1 he bour- 
geoisie of the second group consists in the main ot small and 
medium-scale entrepreneurs. The material bulwark ot this 
group is not only the enterprises it owns but also the state- 
capitalist sector that at the present stage possesses a clearly 
defined anti -imperialist orientation. 

The second group supports the efforts of the progressive 
forces to make the state sector the dominant Factor m the 
country's economy, although objectively this leads to lurtner 
socialisation of production, an intensification ol the strug- 
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gle for political democracy and profound social change and 
reform. The bourgeoisie of the first group advocates the 
unchallenged sway of private capitalism, the sale of state 
enterprises and the gradual liquidation of the state sector or 
its reduction to the point where it is little more than an 
appendix of private capital. The position adopted by the 
second group is progressive and that of the first reactionary. 
The question of development prospects for the state sector 
in the majority of the developing countries and also in the 
countries following a course of non-capitalist development 
has already become a prominent issue in the political and 
class struggle. 

The development of anti-imperialist state capitalism m 
the young sovereign states creates conditions favouring the 
struggle for democratic reforms and economic independence. 
Where the bourgeoisie retains its monopoly of power, there 
is no fundamental change in the nature of the existing social 
structure, but instead a number of new, significant features 
are introduced in the movement of the popular masses against 
foreign capital, the local monopolies, the feudal and semi- 
feudal elements. Back in 1960 Marxists forecast that the state 
sector in some of the major developing countries, given the 
emergence in the latter of a favourable political situation, 
might in the near future become the decisive economic factor. 
This was pointed out in the Statement issued at the end of 
the Meeting of Representatives of Communist and Workers 1 
Parties held in Moscow. 

The key factor in securing firm independence from the 
imperialists is the establishment of national state control over 
the economy and resources. This control is the prime and 
universally applicable condition for the advance of the strug- 
gle for economic independence. As a rule, it is only possible 
to set up national control over the resources and the economy 
after the colonialists have been driven out. However, in 
many countries the ruling circles have been unable to set 
up effective state control over the economy in view of the 
endless concessions made to foreign capital. Nevertheless, the 
class struggle to make sure this step is being waged every- 
where. 

In the non-socialist countries of Asia and Africa the con- 
sequences of new forms of colonial policy arc now making 
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themselves more and more clearly felt. The experience of 
the post-war years, during which many of the former colo- 
nies gained their political independence, shows that political 
independence alone is not enough to even partially stem the 
disastrous impact of the predatory relations existing within 
the world capitalist economic system. To this end the attain- 
ment of economic independence is absolutely vital. 

When developing countries remain within the framework 
of the capitalist system, it is possible for them to reduce the 
effects of colonialism and resist its new forms provided the 
following steps are taken: the introduction of wide-scale 
measures to promote industrialisation; social reforms of pro- 
found progressive implications: large state capital investment 
sufficient 'gradually to make the state sector the dominant 
one, and extensive economic tics with the socialist community. 

There is no need for the developing countries embarking 
on industrial development or industrialisation to follow the 
classic path charted in the bourgeois countries. Now given 
the help of the socialist countries, and to a certain extent 
through making use of the rivalry between the imperialist 
powers encouraged and fanned by the very existence ol 
socialist aid T the young states are able to overcome the one- 
sided nature of their economic structure, develop a large- 
scale state economy, cut short the stage of primary accumu- 
lation, restrict and regulate the activities of private capital 
and forge ahead with setting up an infrastructure and with 
industrialisation on the basis of the state sector. The emer- 
gence of these new opportunities is a major achievement of 
the liberation movement. 

Various new trends have emerged in the position of the 
developing countries in world industrial production over the 
last year's. If we take all the non-socialist developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America in two distinct 
periods 1950-1960 and 1960-1968, then the index for indus- 
trial production points to somewhat higher growth rates than 
those found in other parts of the capitalist world. 

The annual average growth rates of total industrial output 
are as follows (in percentages) 1 ': 

=> Yearbook o\ National Accounts Statistics, 1969, UN, Vol. II, 
pp. 1 30-48. 
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The lead in growth rates enjoyed by the developing 
countries has slacked off considerably in the sixties. While 
in the fifties annual growth rates for industrial production 
in the developing countries were 2.8 per cent higher than m 
the developed countries, in the sixties this gap had closed to 
a mere 0.2 per cent and even this level was confined to Asia, 
The annual growth rate for industrial production in the 
developing countries of Africa was lower than in the devel- 
oped countries by 0.8 per cent, and in Latin America by 
0.4 per cent. It is poss ible that this lead formerly enjoyed 
by the developing countries, usually bound up with the initial 
stages of industrial development, will be lost altogether m 

the seventies. . , 

Despite undeniable initial successes, economic development 
in the majority of the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa is proceeding at a very slow pace. The material 
position of the popular masses in these countries still repre- 
sents a grim picture, while their riches arc still pouring into 
the coffers of foreign banks and corporations. When it comes 
to per capita production not only do the young independent 
states come nowhere near the leading capitalist states but 
they are lagging further and further behind them. Average 
annual rates of growth of real gross domestic product 
were as follows (in percentages}***: 

* Excluding Japan. 

** Excluding Ihc Republic of South Africa. _ 

Yearbook r»/ National Accounts Stitttttws, 1969, UN, V«I. 11- pp. 
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This table shows that during the sixties the developing 
countries lost their lead in growth rates of real gross domes- 
tic product. During the fifties this advantage was almost 
1 per cent a year, and in the sixties their growth rates were 
lagging behind those of the developed countries by 0.6 per 
cent (by 0.9 per cent in Asia and 1.1 per cent in Africa). The 
per capita national income and accumulation in the developed 
capitalist countries and the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa were as follows by the end of the sixties'****: 

In order to put an end to this gap in economic levels, i.e., 
in per capita income, between the developing and industrial 
countries within the capitalist system, annual growth rales 
in the developing countries would need to exceed those ol 
the industrial capitalist countries many times over. Then not 
only would they increase their relative share in world 
economic circulation, as is already the case, but absolute per 
capita levels of production and accumulation would also 
start to even out. However, growth rates of this type are 
clearly ruled out while these countries arc pursuing a capital- 
ist path of development. 



,apan. 

** Excluding the Republic nl South Africa. 

UkovaycL ek^namilm i mczhilnmnodniyt- Qtiwsheniya (world 
Economics and International Relations), Nos. 11, 12, 1970. 
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This can be illustrated by a comparison of figures for India 
and the United States. The gap between these two countries 
emerges even from a summary index such as average per 
capita income, which of course does not reflect class differen- 
tiation: annual per capita income in the United States is 
approximately 3,303 dollars and in India the equivalent fig- 
ure is 77, or 43 times lower. Given that the growth rate lor 
per capita national income in the United States is 1.5 per cent 
and in India 3 per cent, i.e., twice as much, absolute growth 
in annual per capita income in the USA will be 49 dollars 
and in India 2.2 dollars or about 4.5 per cent of that in the 
USA. For India to catch up the United States would require 
growth rates almost 20 times the present ones and that is qui- 
te impossible. But with growth rates two or three times higher 
than the present ones and provided that US growth rates 
remained stable, it would be so long before the gap in growth 
rates closed, that the historically obsolete capitalist system 
which has no future would by that time have long a ; - 
to exist— so tremendous is the way behind one of the largest 
and most advanced of the developing countries finds herself, 
so grave is the legacy of two hundred years of colonial rule 
and so ineffective arc the capitalist methods for overcoming 
the age-old backwardness of this great country. 

Thus, there is little prospect of closing this gap between 
absolute levels of economic development in the developing 
and industrial capitalist countries (i.e., of overcoming age-old 
technical and economic backwardness which leaves the former 
so far behind the latter) by capitalist methods. It is quite 
natural in the light of this situation that the progressive forces 
in the young independent states are searching for a solution 
to this dilemma by advocating a non-capitalist as opposed to 
a capitalist path of development. 

Terms of trade with the imperialist states remain highly 
disadvantageous for the developing countries. The fact that 
the developing countries of Asia import conspicuously more 
than they export means that they are obliged to cover this 
trade deficit by turning to foreign states for loans, attracting 
foreign capital, i.e., by considerably increasing their foreign 
debts. This policy has a detrimental effect on their economies. 
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The creation of a diversified national economy, and grad- 
ual elimination of the one-sided nature of underdeveloped 
economies, extended reproduction of consumer and producer 
goods, and restriction of the scope of action for foreign 
capital are all measures which can help to improve this 
inequitable exchange. The role of the world socialist system 
in accelerating this process is of tremendous importance. 

Inequitable exchange stems from two causes. First ol all 
there is the difference in levels of development of produc- 
tive forces and in the social productivity of labour, a factor 
which will take a long time to eliminate. Complete elimina- 
tion of the inequitable exchange resulting from this requires 
industrialisation, high levels of technology in all branches 
and catching up with levels of development m the advanced 
capitalist countries. The developing countries would only be 
able to do away with these factors underlying inequitable 
exchange if they embarked on socialist construction. 

However, inequitable exchange also results from the high 
monopoly prices for manufactured goods and low monopo- 
ly prices for raw materials imposed on the developing coun- 
tries as a result of the predatory policies of the imperialist 
monopolies. The fight to curtail inequitable exchange result- 
ing from this second factor has already begun and is gaming 
momentum. The world socialist system is undermining the 
imperialists' market monopoly and thus making it more 
difficult for them to exploit their former colonies m the trade 
context. Another important development in this direction is 
the gradual rallying together of the developing countries 
themselves in a co-ordinated front in external markets so as 
better to withstand the domination of the monopolies. 

These recent developments are a cause for extreme alarm 
for the economists in the imperialist countries. Dr. T. Balog. 
for instance, when assessing prospects for the imperialist 
countries' inequitable exchange with the developing states, 
comments that ii" Russia begins to use her highly developed 
productive capacities to exchange manufactures lor raw 
materials and foodstuffs, the terms of trade for countries 
producing primary raw materials will rapidly change m then 
favour, and these countries will greatly benefit from then- 
trade with Russia. In the meantime. Russia will beneht too, 
the author continues. That is an extremely dangerous per- 
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spcctive, he adds. This concern is quite understandable in 
view of the fact that trade between the socialist states and 
the developing countries has grown several times over in the 
last few years and continues to grow. 

The time is approaching when the socialist system will 
account for half of total world production and this undoubt- 
edly will result in a considerable curtailment of inequitable 
exchange much sooner than would have been possible if the 
economically weak countries had had to work towards this 
end merely through efforts to bring the level of their organic 
capital up to that in the Western capitalist countries. There- 
fore when considering the question of the young states' 
achievement of economic independence it becomes quite clear 
that the fight to curtail inequitable exchange has already 
begun. It finds expression in the gradual disappearance of 
the former one-sided structure of the economies of the devel- 
oping countries thanks to the united efforts of the newly 
liberated countries of Asia and Africa and the countries of 
the socialist community. The time is also approaching when 
the second factor giving rise to inequitable exchange will be 
surmounted as well. The establishment of close economic ties 
between the developing countries and the world socialist 
system is gradually bringing about a change in their posi- 
tion in the world social division of labour and creating fa- 
vourable conditions for the developing countries to wrest free 
of imperialist exploitation and become economically inde- 
pendent. 



Bourgeois economists maintain that the developing coun- 
tries were poor and will remain so, that they were and Will 
remain economically dependent on the West. However, this 
assertion is quite unfounded. The economic impact ot the 
collapse of the colonial system and the prize that the coun- 
tries that broke free from that system have won find expres- 
sion in the fact that some of the basic preconditions for the 
development of the struggle for their economic independence 
have arisen. Now the most important and decisive factor in 
the struggle to set up a firm and independent national econ- 
omy depends first and foremost on the developing countries 
themselves, on the degree to which their domestic and foreign 
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policies are progressive. The basic condition for the comple- 
tion of tasks of national importance is a consistent .struggle 
against imperialism. The struggle to attain economic inde- 
pendence is a task of national importance: its successful 
outcome will serve to consolidate the position of all genuinely 
progressive forces in a country. ^ 

The attainment of economic independence by the devel- 
oping countries should not automatically he identified with 
elimination of the gap between their level of economic 
development and the level of development of the industrial- 
ly advanced countries. It would be wrong to assume that a 
developing country will achieve economic independence only 
when it has caught up with the level of development already 
attained by a more developed capitalist country, such as 
Italy or France, for example. 

The problem of how to attain this economic independence 
should be considered in connection with economic growth 
rates, successes already scored in efforts to surmount one- 
sidedness of the economy, the elimination ot ieudal surviv- 
als in rural areas, the gradual curtailment of inequitable 
exchange, the reduction of the role of foreign capital, the 
increase in the developing countries' share in the world 
economy, the extent of their economic ties with the socialist 
community and finally with the implementation ol lar~ 
reaching socio-economic changes, without which success m 
the struggle to achieve economic independence is not feasible. 

Economic independence should be understood as including: 
first, the creation of a relatively developed, diversified econ- 
omy capable of ensuring on an independent basis extended 
reproduction of the means of production and consumption 
essential for the country in question and bearing m mind 
the specific character of its people, natural resources and 
other features; second, the gradual but conspicuous reduction 
of the influence of inequitable exchange as one ot the basic 
forms of imperialist exploitation at the present time; third, 
the consolidation on this basis and with the help of the world 
socialist system of a fundamentally new status for the country 
in question in the world division of labour. Therefore we 
are concerned here with relative economic independence 0} 
a developing country in the specific conditions pertaining to 
the struggle between the two x&orld systems. 
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The attainment of economic independence is primarily a 
question of the struggle of all progressive forces both within 
the country concerned and in the international arena. Eco- 
nomic independence is an objective necessity for the working 
people and also for the national bourgeoisie, which stands 
to ,^ain from it as well, although for political reasons it often 
tends to behave inconsistently. The national bourgeoisie in 
the former colonial and dependent countries, when it is not 
closely bound up with imperialist circles, objectively stands 
to gain from implementing the basic tasks of the anti-impe- 
rialist and anti -feudal revolution, one of which is the attain- 
ment of economic independence. 

Clearly, the struggle for economic independence should not 
only be associated with the stand taken by the national 
bourgeoisie. The ruling classes cannot ignore the fact thai 
the popular masses are pressing for a consistent struggled 
achieve this independence. The attainment of economic in- 
dependence is not so much an economic as a political prob- 
lem. In this respect the historic experience amassed by the 
national-democratic countries and the transition to the non- 
capitalist path of development open up wide new opportu- 
nities for the peoples of the Third World. 

Tkus, the attainment of economic independence is earning 
more and more to be the focus of the struggle of the peoples 
of the developing countries against imperialism. At the same 
time economic independence is becoming otie of the hey 
issues in the class struggle within the newly liberated coun- 
tries, m the course of which the objective prerequisites arc 
being created for the transition from the present stage of 
the national liberation struggle to another, higher stage 
which could well, among other things, lead to the formation 
of a national-democratic state and the adoption of a socialist 
course. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence and economic competi- 
tion between the two systems includes the idea of the socialist 
system's consistent struggle against imperialism to secure 
success for the developing countries aspiring to economic in- 
dependence. This means that the issue of economic ihck- 
pendence for the developing countries must be considered 
in the wider context of the struggle of all progressive forces 
throughout the world for democracy, peace and socialism. I" 
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developing its national economy every sovereign state is now 
able to derive support from the achievements and the ever 
growing economic might of the socialist system, from its co- 
operation with the socialist system and from the political and 
economic solidarity uniting the countries of Asia Africa and 
Latin America. In the final analysis, all this will lead to a 
definite rise in the degree of the developing countries 
economic independence of the world capitalist economy. 

The most important feature of the present stage pi t he 
general crisis of capitalism consists in the fact that in the 
major developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica the economic and political position iormcrly enjoyed 
by the imperialist powers has begun to weaken and is con- 
tinuing to be eroded. A powerful motive force behind tins 
course of events in the developing countries is the growing 
contradiction between their political sovereignty and their 
present economic dependence on imperialism between then- 
technical and economic backwardness, which the imperialists 
endeavour to preserve, and the demand of then- productive 
forces for independent development, between the aspirations 
of the popular masses for a better life and the narrow 
selfish class-based policy of the local conciliatory nco-coio- 
nialist bourgeoisie (this applies, in particular, to the big bour- 
geoisie), which allows the imperialist powers to plunder 

their countries, . 

This means that the qualitative changes in the process ot 
the collapse of the colonial system can be summed up as 
follows: the political elimination of colonial regimes in those 
countries where the colonial yoke has not been cast aside has 
entered its final phase, and the forces ol the national libera- 
tion movement, organised in the independent states, have 
advanced to a new stage-namely, the struggle for economic 
independence, for the elimination ol all forms of dependence 
an imperialism— and these states are now in a position to 
embark on the path of national democracy non-capitalist 
development and social progress. This path alone can bring 
their peoples true prosperity and happiness. 



V 

NORMALISATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND THE THIRD WORLD 



The years that have passed sinee the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU (March 1971) were marked by an unremitting struggle 
of the forces of socialism, the national liberation movement, 
and peace and progress against reaction and imperialism. 
They witnessed a further consolidation of the world social- 
ist community, the growth of its might and political influ- 
ence, the establishment of closer and more durable links with 
the Third World countries and major victories of the national 
liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 

The agreement on the termination of the war in Vietnam, 
signed in the period, is further evidence of the futility of 
imperialist aggression and the invincibility of the national 
liberation movement when it has the support of the socialist 
countries and the international working-class movement. The 
long and valiant struggle waged by the Vietnamese people 
culminated in recognition of their sovereign right to inde- 
pendence and to choose their own way of life. The Paris 
Agreements on Vietnam attest to the bankruptcy of the policy 
of flagrant interference in the affairs of other countries, They 
show the hopelessness of the tactics of "local wars" aiming 
at "rolling back" and "containing' 1 the revolutionary aspira- 
tion of peoples for national freedom and social progress. 

The new climate in the world, resulting from the inter- 
national detente, helped to end the war in Vietnam. The link 
between the political victory of the Vietnamese people after 
long years of heroic resistance to the aggressor with the new 
spirit in international politics, with the peace offensive of 
the USSR and its allies is quite apparent. The principled 
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character of the decisions adopted at the Paris Conference 
on Vietnam is similarly clear-cut. Essentially, these decisions 
range far beyond the Vietnam problem. They categorically 
condemn any form of aggression and interference and 
provide the international-legal basis for ruling out devel- 
opments of this kind from the life of the peoples of Indochina 
and for giving them the possibility for full self-determination 
in keeping with the principles of sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and non-interference in internal affairs. These 
elements were noted by Leonid Brezhnev in a speech tele- 
vised in the USA. "The improvement in Soviet-US relations," 
he said, "undoubtedly played a part also in the sense of 
contributing towards the termination of the long war in 
Vietnam. Now that the agreement on ending the Vietnam 
war has come into force and both our countries, together with 
other states, have signed the document of the Paris Con- 
ference on Vietnam, it seems to us that it is of particularly 
great importance to consolidate the progress achieved and 
enable all the peoples of Indochina to live in peace."* 

The peace in Vietnam is only one of the examples of how 
the new international situation is influencing the national 
liberation movement and the life of the young Third World 
states- The Vietnam peace was followed by the delineation of 
a settlement of the Laotian and Cambodian problems. 

The tangible relaxation of international tension is not a 
spontaneous process. It springs from the conscious and 
planned influence exercised by the USSR and other socialist 
countries on international relations and from their consistent 
policy of peace. It is the outcome of the overall strengthen- 
ing of socialism's positions, of its economic, cultural and 
scientific achievements and of the growing defence capability 
of the socialist countries, which have broadened the latter's 
possibilities of influencing the situation throughout the world. 
The spread of socialism's principles of peace, peaceful labour 
and co-operation to international relations is benefiting world 
politics. 

The Soviet people and all other peace-loving nations can 
see for themselves that the Peace Programme adopted at the 
24th Congress of the CPSU is being successfully put into 
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effect. It has led to a gradual improvement of the situation 
in Europe, scene of two world wars that were a tragedy to 
almost the entire population of our planet. The treaties signed 
by the USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia with the FRG, the 
treaty between the two German states and the normalisation 
of the situation in West Berlin on the basis of bilateral and 
multilateral agreements have resolved the European prob- 
lems left over by the war and are making: it possible for the 
European states that have put an end to the cold war to 
establish broad and lasting relations of peace. It would be 
hard to overestimate the lofty aim of consolidating and fos- 
tering the aspiration of all nations for peace, broadening and 
stimulating the rising trend towards co-operation in all 
continents and making this trend a permanent feature of 
international life. . 

The principles of relations signed by the Soviet Union 
with France and the USA are of key significance in fostering 
the turn towards co-operation and peaceful coexistence of 
states with different socio-political systems. Special note must 
be made of the series of accords concluded by the USSR and 
the USA in 1972 and 1973, chiefly of the agreement on the 
prevention of nuclear war. Leonid Brezhnev characterised 
these agreements as the "first concrete steps towards bridling 
the international arms race and reducing the formidable 
threat of a world thermonuclear war that has been hanging 
over mankind during the past decades". 5 ' 

The peace policy pursued by the USSR and other socialist 
countries has led to important positive changes in interna- 
tional relations. "We," Leonid Brezhnev said, 'are all eye- 
witnesses of how the fundamental foreign policy guidelines 
worked out by the socialist countries and the international 
communist movement in recent years, including the : Peace 
Programme approved by the 24th Congress ol the CPSU, are 
being translated into practical deeds. The quarter- century 
period of the cold war is giving way to a period of a stead) 
consolidation of the principles of peaceful coexistence in toe 
relations between states with different social systems. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries do not 
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rejeard peaceful coexistence and the easing ol international 
tension as a transient phenomenon. These are the standing 
objectives of their foreign policy, for they create favourable 
external conditions for the building of socttham and^m- 
munism. At its plenary meeting in April 1973 the Uiau 
Central Committee called for a continuation of the etiorts 
to translate the Peace Programme into life so that the posi- 
tive changes in the international situation become irreversible. 

Needless to say, the normalisation of international rela- 
tions concerns not only the participating countries. It creates 
a new atmosphere in the world and profoundly influences 
the life of all peoples and states, big and small, m all pails 
of the world. The CPSU and the Soviet Government are 
vigorously pursuing a peace policy in the conviction that it 
is consistent with the national interests of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries and the interests of all mankind, 
of all countries and peoples without exception. Against the 
background of nuclear arsenals no aim is more noble and 
no need more vital than that of removing the threat of a 
world war, which would be catastrophic to the whole world, 
and consequently of achieving such a relaxation ol tension m 
international relations as would exclude armed con- 
flicts between states with different social systems. What 
does the easing of international tension hold out ; tor 
the developing states? Before examining the implications 
it must be noted that the Soviet peace policy, which has led 
to the detente, has not only the support and understanding 
of the vast majority of peoples and states. It has enemies in 
imperialist circles, who doggedly cling to outworn tenets, 
and among some circles in the Asian and African countries 
who go so far as to style themselves Communists but display 
an inability to rise above a narrow, mercenary viewpoint and 
sacrifice the true interests of national liberation and socialism 
the vital interests of all peoples to liegemonishc nationalist 
ambitions or egoistic and, in the long run, unrealistic plans 
of remaining on the side-lines and gaining something from 
a clash between the strongest powers representing different 

social systems. , ,. , . , • _ 

The adversaries of peaceful coexistence display a touching 
unitv despite their dissimilar motives whether they belong 
to the imperialist monopolies most closely linked with the 
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arms race, to the leaders of the imperialist blocs who fear 
that the change in the international climate will undermine 
their position in the competitive struggle, or to the CPC 
leadership who have set their chauvinistic ambitions above 
the interests of international socialism. The latter assert that 
peaceful coexistence spells out a conspiracy between the 
world's biggest powers, notably between the USSR and the 
USA, that it represents a renunciation of the struggle be- 
tween capitalism and socialism and mirrors the aspiration 
of the "superpowers" to achieve their aims at the expense 
of other, chiefly small and developing, states. 

The attempts to depict the policy of peaceful coexistence 
pursued by the USSR and other socialist countries as a 
departure from the class struggle with capitalism on the 
internationai scene is a gross distortion of reality. The social- 
ist policy of peace has nothing in common with the bourgeois 
theory of convergence, maintaining that socialism and capi- 
talism are fusing, that the contradictions between them are 
fading, and hence the greater tolerance in international 
rel ations. 

For Marxists-Leninists, for all sincere peace proponents 
the line towards peaceful coexistence is not the result of 
any relaxation of the main contradiction of the epoch — the 
contradiction between socialism and capitalism— but the 
objective need of all mankind and the consequence of the 
historical successes won by socialism in the system of inter- 
national relations and the class and national liberation strug- 
gle. Socialism has now achieved a position of strength where 
an armed conflict provoked by world imperialism cannol 
promise the latter a happy outcome. This is what induces 
the more far-sighted politicians of the capitalist states to 
accept the alternative of peaceful coexistence, that has been 
propounded by the Communists ever since the world's first 
socialist state came into being. Fifty, 30 and even 25 years 
ago international imperialism could not resist the temptation 
to crush socialism by force. These methods cannot be success- 
ful today and this is realised by influential spokesmen 01 
imperialist policy. This induces them to accept the principle 
of peaceful coexistence with socialist states. 

For countries where socialism, labour and peace prevail 
and exploitation of man by man has been abolished peace! u I 
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coexistence is the most natural and desirable means of com- 
petition and struggle. 

Marxists-Leninists have never absolutised the role and sig- 
nificance of armed force and they do not regard armaments 
as the principal means of establishing socialism. They are, 
as they have always been, categorically opposed to the "export 
of revolution" doctrine. In each country the socialist revolu- 
tion breaks out as a result of the internal class contradictions 
intrinsic to exploiting society. There is no need whatever for 
the Marxists-Leninists to impose their ideas by force of arms. 
Economics, politics, ideology and culture comprise the un- 
bounded areas in which they continue, as they have always 
done and will do in future, to wage the struggle with capital- 
ism, while peaceful coexistence, the principles ol which the 
international bourgeoisie has had to accept, creates the most 
propitious conditions for co-ordinating the efforts of all social- 
ist and other peace-loving countries precisely in these areas. 
Far from burying the international class struggle to oblivion, 
as is asserted by its adversaries, the consistent peace policy 
of the USSR and other socialist countries vitalises that strug- 
gle in politics, economics, ideology and culture and aims to 
rule out a world war, i.e., that form of the international class 
struggle that brings incalculable destruction and jeopardises 
mankind's physical survival. 

Peaceful coexistence does not mean peace at any price 
or an unprincipled agreement justifying any concessions and 
compromises. Its objective is to improve the international 
atmosphere and build up relations among all countries on the 
basis of equality, justice, sovereignty and international law. 

Hence, under conditions of world peace and security no 
country will lose out and no nation's interests will be sacri- 
ficed. It is under peaceful coexistence and not in a world 
gripped by war that the lighters for freedom, independence 
and social progress, in fact all the democratic movements, have 
the broadest possibilities for active participation in interna- 
tional intercourse, for upholding their legitimate interests and 
lighting exploitation, colonialism, racism, unjust ice and law- 
lessness. 

Peaceful coexistence concerns not only the Great Powers, 
although their crucial role in this matter is sell-evident il 
onlv because hostile relations between them were the main- 
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spring- of the cold war and of tension fraught with the danger 
of armed conflicts. Leonid Brezhnev noted that '"under con- 
ditions of the improving international climate tens of states, 
big-, medium and small, are activating their policies in or- 
der to contribute to the cause of consolidating peace. There 
are many examples of this in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin 
America." "It is hardly necessary to prove," he added, "that 
a constructive contribution from any country merits similar 
respect and an attentive and well-wishing approach. To en- 
deavour to contrapose the 'great' or even 'superpowers 
(as some people call them) against the medium and small 
countries is utterly untenable, uncalled for and even 
harmful."* 

It is unquestionable that the success of the cause ol world 
peace and security facilitates the further consolidation of the 
links between socialist and liberated countries, between so- 
cialism and the national liberation movement, and enhances 
their role in the struggle against imperialism, colonialism, 
racism and reaction. 

The easing of international tension is not limited to the 
normalisation and improvement of relations between capi- 
talist and socialist countries. It does not mean that the So- 
viet Union and the socialist community as a whole have 
turned away from their traditional friendship and co-opera- 
tion with the developing states in favour of capitalism or, as 
the adversaries of peaceful coexistence assert, have consigned 
to oblivion the basic common interests of socialism and 
the national liberation movement in the struggle against im- 
perialism and colonialism. "We are well aware and always 
bear in mind," Leonid Brezhnev said, '"that along with the 
peoples of the socialist countries the peoples of the Asian, 
African and Latin American states comprise a major ele- 
ment, so to say, of the standing army of peace in the sphere 
of international relations. Together we have achieved very 
much. And we are convinced that in future, too, our ways 
will not part. As regards the Soviet Union, it is prepared to 
take all the steps needed to strengthen and foster our co- 
operation,""""' 
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One guideline of the Soviet Peace Programme is the utmost 
strengthening of the time-tested Iriendship between the 
fodaiisFcountries and the states that have won liberation 
from colonial dependence In speaking oi tke ^ses of 
the Soviet peace policy Leonid Brezhnev did not conhne 
himself to mentioning the agreements that had been reached 
at the talks with the capitalist countries of Europe and with 
the USA. "The other documents of recent years he noted, 
"attest to the fruitful development of the Soviet Union s rela- 
tions with the progressive independent states of Alnca and 
Asia. These include the treaties of friendship and co-opera- 
tion with Egypt, India and Iraq, treaties which we hignl> 
value and to which we attach immense sigmheance m terms 
of principle and practice." 1 '" , 

Together with all the other peoples, the peoples ot the 
Third World are benefiting by the consolidation ol the prin- 
ciples of peace, security and co-operation in international 
affairs. This has always been clear to the more far-sighted 
representatives of the developing states. I or example the 
Charter of National Action of the Arab Republic of Lg>pt 
drawn up under the guidance and with the participation ol 
Gamai Abdel Nasser, proclaims peace as one ot the cardinal 
foreign policy objectives, for it is only in an atmosphere ol 
peace that national progress can be safeguarded. 

With tension slacking, the Third World countries aie 
able to make increasingly effective use of the growing possi- 
bilities for world trade, co-operation and economic assistance 
from the industrialised states. International normalisation 
has always fostered economic activity and the influx ot funds 
to the Asian and African countries. What signihc ant in- 
crease of resources, allocated for the development of these 
regions by international organisations and individual coun- 
tries, can be expected if the cold war recedes entirely ir o 
the past and relaxation becomes a permanent 1 actor ot in- 
ternational relations, if the arms race is hunted and hen 
arrested and at least part of the huge funds expended on 
it is switched for constructive purposes? 

Peaceful coexistence creates the possibility ot acinevin n 
a just settlement of the acute political conflicts worrying the 
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Third World. In a situation of peace and international co- 
operation, mutual respect, inviolate sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity any manifestation of aggression, exploitation 
and suppression of the national liberation movement becomes 
doubly intolerable and holds the attention of the whole 
world. Peaceful coexistence is by no means a call to me 
peoples fighting colonialism and racism to cease or relax 
their efforts. On the contrary, the new international situa- 
tion vitalises the anti-imperialist struggle, which receives the 
whole-hearted support of the socialist countries, world pro- 
gressive opinion and international law. 

Following the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam, other 
surviving manifestations of aggression and .«P lo i^^ c ^ 
to the forefront. First and foremost, there is the Middle East 
crisis, which must be settled with the aggressor withdrawing 
his forces from the territories seized by him and with the 
abolition of the consequences of the Israeli aggression. Ihe 
guideline of Soviet policy in that region is that lasting peace 
can be established by restoring the rights of the Arab peo- 
ples rights that have been flouted by the aggressor, and 
by respecting the sovereignty of all the states of that area 
and strengthening the position of the progressive states 
aspiring to pursue a socialist-oriented policy under difheu t 
conditions. Only malignant enemies ol socialism and the Arab 
peoples, only the instigators of another war can assert that 
for the sake of normalising its relations with the USA the 
Soviet Union has withdrawn its support for the liberation 
movement of the Arab peoples. An incisive rebuff to slan- 
derous allegations of this kind, regardless of their source, 
was given by Leonid Brezhnev, who declared that in line 
with 'its Peace. Programme the Soviet Union attaches iunda- 
mental significance to the abolition of the flashpoint in the 
Middle East on the basis of respect for the legitimate rights 
of the states and peoples that have been subjected to aggres- 
sion. The withdrawal of the Israeli forces from all the occu- 
pied Arab territories is the foundation for a just settlement 
of the Middle East problem."* 

Reaffirmation of the principles of international law, in- 
cluding the right to self-determination and the creation oi 
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national states, provides a situation of universal intolerance 
and condemnation of the flagrant acts ol lawlessness, geno- 
cide and aggression in Africa by the Portuguese colonialists 
and the racists of Rhodesia and the Republic ol South Ahi- 
ca The racists and colonialists should remember that mtei- 
national law completely excludes them from the system oi 
normal political relations of international co-operation and 
trade as required by the many UN decisions. The struggle 
of the African peoples is receiving a lurther stimulus and 
continued support from the progressive forces, and their 
inevitable victory will draw closer in the new situation. 

The change taking place in the international atmosphere 
under the impact of the socialist countries peace initiative 
is opening up further prospects for co-operation between the 
forces of' socialism and the fighters for national liberation, 
and it is strengthening the positions of the world-wide anti- 
imperialist front, the positions of socialism, peace, social 
progress and democracy. 

But the new situation is making heightened demands on 
the policies and practical actions of all the liberated coun- 
tries vitally interested in uniting all the forces ol peace and 
social progress. The favourable possibilities that the new in- 
ternational climate is opening up for the further conso hda- 
tion of friendship between the socialist community and the 
liberated countries and their growing unity on a consistently 
anti-imperialist basis will undoubtedly strengthen peace and 
security for the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
This is the condition for ensuring the true independence ol 
the liberated countries, for the enforcement of progressive 
social reforms and for strengthening the progressive political 
forces in these countries. . 

The adversaries of peace, the instigators oi war in bota 
the bourgeois and the Maoist camp are slanderously alleging 
that the ^superpowers" are making a deal at the expense 
of the Third World states. These rabid enemies ol world 
peace the Soviet Union and international socialism have set 
themselves the objective of proving something that cannot 
be proved, namely that the Third World states desire an 
"aggravation of the relations between the two superpowers , 
the Continuation and deepening of the cold war between 
them and the fanning of the cold war into a world contlagra- 
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tion. This attitude of the imperialist and Maoist hawks 
expresses the interests of the most bellicose elements in 
international adventurist circles who are endeavouring to 
deceive world public opinion and the peoples of the liberated 
countries and push the foreign policy of these countries into 
a clash with the Soviet Union and the socialist community 
as a whole. 

The ultimate doom of this policy of military adventures, 
anti-communism and anti-Sovietism is beyond doubt. The 
Soviet Union and the entire socialist community have been, 
are and will remain loyal friends and allies of all the lib- 
erated countries and of all the peoples fighting for national 
liberation. 

In steadfastly implementing the Peace Programme on the 
international scene, the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Soviet Government attach considerable significance to the 
consolidation of peace and the creation of a reliable system 
of security in Asia. This policy is based not on situation 
considerations but on profoundly principled motivations and 
on the Soviet Union s experience of struggle for security m 

Two-thirds of the territory of the USSR is in Asia. "Geo- 
graphically, economically and historically," Lenin wrote, 
"Russia belongs not only to Europe, but also to Asia,"''" For 
that reason ever since its establishment the Soviet state has 
given the closest attention to Asian problems. 

As distinct from other regions of the world, in Asia there 
has been a tense, explosive situation ever since the end ol 
the Second World War. Hotbeds of war and tension have 
emerged and there have been conflicts and clashes in various 
parts of that huge region. These included the US aggression 
in Korea, and the Indo-Pakistani and Indo-Chinese armed 
conflicts. For many years US imperialism waged a war of ag- 
gression against the gallant Vietnamese people and the patri- 
ots of Laos and Cambodia fighting for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

At various times many Asian countries have been draw 
into the orbit of military and political blocs (SEATO, 
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CENTO, ASP AC, ANZUS), which represent a means ol 
disuniting the Asian countries and are an obstacle to their 
independent development. For many decades Asia had been 
the objective of aggression and neo-colonialism and this 
intensified the threat of war, of the outbreak of conflicts 
and clashes, and hampered the independent development ol 
the countries of that continent. 

After the Second World War the Soviet Union has time 
and again declared that the closed military groups should 
be replaced with a reliable system of security. The idea ol 
collective defence of peace in Asia did not gam currency 
at the time on account of the opposition of the imperialist 
states. During the past 10-15 years the efforts to strengthen 
peace and security in Asia have been impeded largely by 
the attitude of China's leaders, who have adopted a policy 
of chauvinism and splitting the socialist community. 

Lately, under the impact of the overall change of the 
balance of strength in the world, the conditions have begun 
to take shape in the Asian continent making it possible to 
effect a turn towards a general normalisation of the situation 
in that area and set up a durable system of peace and secu- 
rity. Enhanced prestige and influence has been won by the 
independent Asian states that have shaken off the yoke of 
colonialism and received the possibility of deciding their own 
destiny and policies. The Asian countries that are strength- 
ening their political and economic independence arc aware 
that their advancement is inconceivable without a lasting 
peace in Asia. In these countries there is a mounting aspi- 
ration to look for new approaches to the solution of urgent 
issues and secure a fundamental turn towards lasting peace 
Here an important role is played by the peace policy oi 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which stead- 
fastly advocate peace, urge friendly relations with the Asian 
states and help the progressive forces against imperialism 
and reaction. . 

In 1969 the new alignment of forces m the world as a 
whole and in Asia in particular gave the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev grounds 
for suggesting the creation of a system of collective security 
in Asia. Speaking at the International Meeting of Commu- 
nist and Workers' Parties in Moscow, he said: The burning 
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problems of the current international situation do not con- 
ceal from our view longer-term tasks, namely, the creation 
of a system of collective security in areas of concentrated 
danger of another world war, of armed conflicts. Such a sys- 
tem is the best replacement for the existing military-political 
groups. . . . We are of the opinion that the course of events 
is also putting on the agenda the task of creating a system 
of collective security in Asia B it a* a. 

This idea was enlarged on by the Soviet leaders. At the 
15th Congress of the Soviet Trade Unions in 1972 Leonid 
Brezhnev specified the substance of the Soviet proposal, say- 
ing that "in our opinion, collective security m Asia must 
rest on principles such as renunciation of the use of lorcc 
in the relations between states, respect for sovereignty and 
for the inviolability of frontiers, non-interference in internal 
affairs and broad development of economic and other co- 
operation on the basis of complete equality and mutual 
benefit. We have urged and shall continue to urge for such 
collective security in Asia and are prepared to co-operate 
with all countries with the aim of translating this idea into 

life," b . , 

The principled approach on which the Soviet proposal 
for securitv in Asia is founded calls for a collective system 
and for equal participation in it of all the Asian countries 
regardless of their size or social system. China's participation 
in the solution of this cardinal problem would strengthen 
peace and security in Asia. 

Renunciation of the use or the threat of use of force in the 
relations between countries is the underlying principle of se- 
curity in Asia and throughout the world. Without the enforce- 
ment of this principle it would be impossible to prevent acts 
of aggression and eliminate war as a means of settling dis- 
putes and conflicts. This principle is recorded in the bilateral 
treaties of some Asian countries. The time has come to secure 
its acceptance by all Asian states. 

The principal objective of collective security m Asia would 
be to safeguard the Asian states not only against the threat 
of war and aggression but also against infringements on their 
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sovereignty and territorial integrity and to prevent inter- 
f rence° ntheir internal affairs. The Strict observance of he 
pr nc pie of non-interference is indiv.sibly linked with en- 
surin- the free development of states and peoples. 
SU fo'day the struggle for security 

the strucele for the scrupulous fulfilment of the agreements 
on Vietom and on other problems of Indochina. It is msep- 
uUle fiom the struggle to abolish the consequences of the 
Und ™sion against Arab states and achieve a political 
leSemKX Middle East conflict on the bas 1S of the 

U To d ach!eve'lasting peace and a durable system of security 
in Asia there must be economic and other equal and mut^ 
ally beneficial co-operation between the Asian states, oroaa 
co-o P ei"ion, particularly in the economic g^Jjg 
enable the Asian states to make fuller use of the fldn^g 
oft e international division of labour in Asia andtl c wodd 
ts a whole. The Asian continent needs peace so that instead 
of wasHng their resources and efforts on conflicts its peoples 
?oJf dfrect them entirely into economic and social piog- 

esbw sasa 

poS ^^o? heln&nfent devlpment of 
Ses for the triumph of peace, democracy and social prog- 

rC Gooc^neighbourly relations on a bUateml ^d^i^jl 

enin" peace and are consonant with the interests of every 
\7an country. These relations are fostered by the reat es 
sinned between the Soviet Union and other socialist con- 
signed Between i treat es concluded by 

% eld a^a n t third countries. The : Sovirt-Ind™ Sov^- 
gptian.fnd W"'^^^ 

countries and arc an active factor streng.hen.ng peace m As.a 
and throughout the world. 
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The Soviet proposal for setting up a reliable system of col- 
lective security in Asia thus lays the foundation for a new 
system of inter-statc relations based on understanding and 
trust, a system that will in the long run lead to the triumph 
of peaceful coexistence in turbulent Asia. 

The Soviet initiative is evoking an eager response and 
growing support in the Asian countries. The striving to build 
up intcr-state relations on new principles, namely, on re- 
spect for sovereignty and territorial integrity, on the renun- 
ciation of the use of force in the settlement of outstanding 
issues, on non-interference in internal affairs, on recognition 
of the principle of peaceful coexistence and on understand- 
ing and trust, is today displayed not only by the socialist 
and non-aligned states and by the Communist and other 
progressive parties and organisations in the Asian countries, 
but also by countries belonging to military-political blocs. 

The Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh has declared 
his country's support for all initiatives aimed at strengthen- 
ing peace and security and easing international tension. 
Leonid Brezhnev's proposal for collective security in Asia, 
made in June 1 969, comes under that category. 

The Soviet proposal is eliciting growing interest in Japan. 
The Asian press has reported that the idea of collective 
security has caught on in many countries where parliaments 
and public organisations are considering the ways and means 
of putting it into effect 

Asian security is the subject of keen discussion in Malay- 
sia, Singapore and other Asian states. Even in countries 
belonging to military blocs, for instance, Pakistan, Thailand 
and the Philippines, there is growing understanding of the 
importance of security on a non-bloc basis. For example, in 
Thailand there is a widening body of opinion that instead 
of clinging to the idea of military groups a new approach 
to the creation of a system of security in Asia should be 
studied. 

Facts indicate that in Asia efforts are being stepped up to 
find both general and partial solutions of the problem of 
security. Various ideas for ensuring regional security have 
been propounded. The Lusaka conference of non-aligned 
countries (1970) urged turning the Indian Ocean into a peace 
zone- In 1971 the members of the Association of Southeast 
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Asian Nations (Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand 
and the Philippines) adopted a declaration on the neutrali- 
sation of Southeast Asia. Speaking of this declaration, the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik noted that it had 
many points in common with the Soviet proposal for col- 
lective security in Asia. 

Other proposals are being made that in one way or an- 
other dovetail with the idea of collective security. It is useful 
to consider all the ideas and proposals put forward by indi- 
vidual Asian countries for ensuring peace and security in 
Asia. 

The idea of creating a reliable system of peace and secu- 
rity is making headway despite the present difficult situation 
caused in Asia by the intrigues of the imperialists and the 
contradictions between different Asian countries. The sig- 
nificance of this progress is accentuated by the fact that the 
idea of Asian security is opposed by the forces of external 
reaction and by chauvinist and militarist circles in individual 
Asian states. Their "argument", carried by some newspapers 
in the West and in Asian countries, is that the Soviet pro- 
posal for strengthening security in Asia is nothing but an 
attempt by the USSR to "fill the vacuum" allegedly formed 
by the "withdrawal" from Asia of the USA, Britain and 
other powers. This utterly spurious "argument" represents 
an attempt to bracket the Soviet Union, which consistently 
supports the national liberation anti-imperialist struggle of 
the Asian peoples, with the colonial powers that have tyran- 
nised the Asian peoples for long centuries and today pursue 
a neo-colonialist policy. 

The opponents of Asian security are endeavouring to dis- 
tort the substance of the Soviet proposal, asserting that it is 
evidence of the USSR's aim of forming blocs and of its 
hostility to some Asian countries, notably China. This slander 
has been most zealously spread by Peking propaganda. The 
Maoists are particularly eager to have the Asian peoples 
forget that formerly the Chinese leadership had supported the 
Soviet stand in the question of collective security in Asia. For 
instance, in a Soviet-Chinese statement signed on January 
IS, 1957 it was noted: '"The two countries consider that all 
closed military groups should be replaced with a system of 
collective peace "and collective security." In the period 1955 
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through 1960 the Government of China had time and again 
proposed a peace pact among the countries of Asia and the 
Stsin including the USA. But the present hegemony 
ambitions of the Maoists are bringing them into conflict with 
the interests of all peoples, including the Chinese people 

The Soviet Union has made it plain that its proposal for 
collective security in Asia is not directed against any coun- 
ry calls for the participation of all the Asian countnes 
in a system of security, whose objective is to turn Asia into 
a continent of peace and co-operation. wnT ; t v 
The Soviet proposal for strengthening peace and security 
in Asia has already played a useful role as an dttn iveto 
the Guam doctrine of Asians fighting Asiam, the Victimi- 
sation doctrine, and the "vacuum' 1 doctrine. It will unqiies- 

iSly help to remove ^^^^^rW^^Z 
ilk to a dominant role in Asia and m the Third World gen 

° The creation of a reliable system of security in Asia re^ 
q uire^tme a and the combined Efforts of the AriuOT*** 
Although this is a difficult task it is reahstic and at amable 
for the vast majority of the Asian countries and peoples want 
a turn towards a normalisation of the situation m that con- 

tm The change of the world balance of power in favour of 
socialism, the broad international recognition of PeaceJu 
coexistence, which is one of the basic ^^1^°^ 
Union's Leninist foreign policy, the progress 
achieved in ensuring security m Europe, the trend towards 
relaxation throughout the world and the 
of the forces of world socialism, the national liberation move 
ment and all proponents of peace and security create the 
Curdle conditions for further efforts to achieve peace and 
collective security in Asia. . , 

The creation of a system of collective security in Asia i 
one of the cardinal problems of P^ent-day i^aUond 
politics. On its solution depends the future of the worlds 
largest and most densely populated continent. 
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Smith S. US NEOCOLONIALISM IN AFRICA, 

The book, a study of the forms and methods of 
US ncocolonialist policy in Africa, covers the 
period from the mid-fifties to the present day. 1 he 
research has been carried by Stuart Smith of the 
Institute of World Economy and International 
Relations of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 

The book analyses contradictions of imperialism 
and the struggle of the Western powers for posi- 
tions and influence in this part of the world, in- 
cluding the countries of the Arab East. The author 
describes the situation obtaining in different Arab 
countries, and characterises their home and foreign 
policies. Special attention is given to .Israel, an 
instrument of imperialist policy in the Middle Last, 
whose interests are closely linked with the US mili- 
tary and political aims and economic interests in 
this area. 
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FROM ANTI-IMPERIALISM TO ANTI- 
SOCIALISM (The Evolution of Peking's Foreign 
Policy). 

Prepared by the Institute for Far Eastern Stu- 
dies of the USSR Academy of Sciences, this work 
unmasks the "big-power" chauvinism of the 
Chinese leadership in the international arena. The 
book analyses the social and historical roots, class 
nature and various stages of the development of 
the Chinese leaders' petty-bourgeois course. The 
conceptions of the Chinese leaders and their op- 
position to the socialist community are critically 
examined, and the treacherous role of the Maoists 
in the national liberation movement is revealed. 
The authors show the changes that have taken 
place in the foreign policy of the People s Republic 
of China since the 9th Congress of the Communist 
Party of China. 
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RACES AND PEOPLES (Contemporary Ethnic 

and Racial Problems). Apical 
This collection of writings discusses theoretical 
problems of ethnography and the science ol races. 
SmK processes In the USSR and other countries 
(the developed capita list countries and the devel- 
oping countries of Asia, Africa and Oceania), and 
dSscs pseudoscientific concepts ol racism and > 
criminal practices. Among the contributors to this 
eoUection are Academician P. Fedoseyev Profes- 
sor Y. Bromley, Director of the Institute of 
Ethnography of the USSR Academy of ^ Sciences 
Y Avcrkiyeva, Editor-m- chief of the journal 
sJSTLgraph% Professor S. Bruk d.shn- 
guished ethnographer and demographer and 
N. Cheboksarov, a prominent Orientalist. 
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larahrin E. A NEW BID FOR AFRICA. 

The author, Doctor of History, explores the at- 
tempts of the imperialist powers to carry out a 
new division of Africa on a neocolonialist basis. 
The book examines the intensification and devel- 
opment of the contradictions between the im- 
perialist powers in the redivision of colonies dur- 
ing- World War II and the post-war period. 
Analysing economic aspects of the struggle be- 
tween the imperialist countries the author exam- 
ines aid given by the neocolonialist states as a 
means of competitive struggle, as a monopolies' 
bid for sources of strategic raw materials. 1 he 
book also sums up the prospects of imperialist 
strife in Africa in the 1970s. 
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